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PREFACE. 



Any book, written as this one is, cxpreSBly for nse 
in class-room inEtraction, must meet one qiieation with 
wliicli test-books ontsidc tlic realm of pliilosoplif are 
not harassed. Wliat sball be its attitnde towai-ds phil- 
osophic priuciples? This is a question which may bo 
suppressed, but cannot bo avoided. Tlie older works, 
indeed, were not so mncli tronbled by it, for it is only 
recently that psychology has attained any independent 
etanding. As long aa psychology was largely a com- 
pound of logic, ethics, and metaphysics, the only thing 
possible was to servo this compound, mingled with ex- 
tracts from the history of philosophy. And it mnst 
not be forgotten that such a course had one decided 
•drantago: it made psychology a good introduction to 
the remaining studies of the philosophic curricalnm. 
Bat at present, aside from the fact that there is already 
nn abnndance of text-books of this style, which it were 
idle to increase, psychology seems deserving of a treat- 
ment on its own account. 

On the other hand, there are books which attempt 
to leaTe behind all purely pldlosopbic considerations, 
and confine themselves to tlie facts of scientific psy- 
ohology. Such books certainly have the advantage of 
/ 2 Z3S 



abandouiiig — or, at least, of tlie opportunity of aban- 
doning — a mass of material wliicli Iins no part nor lot 
in psychology, and wliicli eIiouU long ngo liave been 
relegated to tlio iiistory of nictapliysics. But one can 
liavdly avoid raising tlic question wlictlicr Gucli surren- 
der of pUilosopliio principles bo possible. No writer 
can create nor recreate his material, and is it quite like- 
ly tliat the philoeopliic implications embedded la the 
very heart of psychology arc not got rid of wlicn tliey 
arc kept out of stglit. Some opinion regai-ding tho 
nature of the mind and its relations to reality will 
show itself on almost every page, and the fact that this 
opinion is introduced without the conscious intention 
of the writer may serve to confuse both the author and 
his reader. 

But to me one other consideration seems decisive 
against snch a course. It docs not have due reference 
to tlio historic conditions of our instniction. One es- 
sential clement in the situation is that it is the custom 
of our colleges to make psychology the path by which 
to enter tlie fields of philosoph}'. 

How, then, eball we unite the advantagce of each 
class of text-books t That ia to say, how shall we 
make onr psychology scientific and ap to tho times, 
free from metaphysics — wliicli, howerer good in its 
place, is out of place in a psychology — and at the same 
time make it an introduction to philosophy in general J 
While I cannot liopo to have succeeded in presenting 
a psychology wliicli shall satisfactorily answer this 
qaeatioD, it docB tppcar to mo an advantage to buvc 
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kept this question in mind, and to liavo wiitton with 
reference to it. I have accordingly endeavored to 
avoid nil material not strictly psycliological, and to re- 
flect the inveetigntions of Ecicntiiic specialistE in tliis 
branch ; bnt I have also endeavored to arrange the ma- 
terial in Buch a way as to lead natnrally and easily to 
the problems which the student will meet in his fur- 
ther Btndies, to snggest the principles along which lliey 
shall find their solntions, and, above all, to develop the 
philosophic epirit. I am sure that there is n way of 
raising questions, and of looking at thein, which is 
philosophic; n way which the beginner can find more 
caftily in psychology than elsewhere, and which, when 
fonnd, is the best possible introduction to a 



philosophic qnestions. The follow 
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anthor'fi attempt to help the student npoo this way. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
THE 8CIEKCE AND METUOD OP PSYCHOLOGY. 

§ 1. The Sulj^'d-raatU^r of J'syeholM/y. 
Vi-Jiniiioti ofPsychdogy: Psyclidogy is the Science 
of the Facta or Phenomena of Self. — Tliia definition 
cannot be expected to give, at the outect, n clear and 
complete notion of wliat the science dcale witli, for the 
reason that it is the bueineEs of psycholof^y to clear np 
and develop what is meant by facts of eelf. Other 
words, however, may he tisod to bring out tlie iiican- 
ing somewhat. Etjo is a term need to express the fact 
that self has the power of recognizing itself as I, or 
A separate existence or pcrsonahty. Mind is aleo a 
term nscd, and suggests especially t!ie fact that self ia 
ittteUie/etit. Sonl is a term which calls to mind the dis- 
tinction of the self from the body, and yet its connec- 
' tion with it. Psychical is an adjective need to designate 
tttio facts of self, and suggests the contrast with physi- 
lea) phenomena, which exist externally. Subject is of ten 
I used, and expresses the fact that the self ^ic« -undernnd 
lliolda together all feelings, purposes, and ideas; and 
■ serve* to differentiate the eelf from the object — that 
1 



PSTCHOLOOT. 

whicli ]ic3 over against eclf. Spirit ia a term used, ee- 
peciiilly ill connection with tlm higher activities of bcIF, 
and culls to inirKl ite dietiucttoii from iiiiitter and me- 
chanical modes of action. 

Fttjuiamcntal Characteristic of l^lf. — This is the 
fact of conaciousneas. Tho eelf not only exists, hut it 
knows that it exists; psychical phenomcnn nrc not only 
facts, bat they are facts of consciougncss. A stick, a 
stone, exista and nndcrgoce changes ; that is, tins expe- 
riences. Cnt it is aware neitiicr of its cxistcnco nor 
of these changes. It does not, in shflit, exist yVr ittelf. 
It exists only for some conscionsnoss. ConscqiieDtly 
the stone Iiiis tto self. But the soul not only is, and 
cliangcB, hut it knows that it is, and what these experi- 
encca arc which it passes through. It exi»tafor itself. 
That is to say, it is a self. Wtint distingiiislics the 
facts of psychology from tho facts of every otlier sci- 
encQ is, accordingly, that they aio conscious facts. 

Consciouani'sa. — Consciousness can neither bcdefincd 
nor described. We can define or describe anj'lhing 
only by the eniployinent of conscionsness. It is pre- 
supposed, accordingly, in all definition; and all at- 
templa to detine it must move in a circle. It cannot 
bo dcfinod by discriminating it from the nncouBcions, 
fur this either is not known at all, or else is known 
only as it exists for consciousness. Consciousness is 
necessary for flic definition of what in itficlf is ancon- 
ecioiis. Psychology, accordingly, can study only tb« 
vn\Qm forms of consciousness, showing the conditions 
nnder which they arise. 

TkeSclfor Jrulividual. — Wo have seen that the pe- 
culiar characteristic of the facts of self is that they arc 
conscious, or exist for tiieinselvos. This implies farther 
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tlint tlic self IS ittdifidtial, and all tito facte of self a» 
individual facts. Tlioy are unique in this, A fact of 
plijreica, or of cliciuistry, for tlie very reason tliat it 
does not exist for itEelf, exists for anjbody or every- 
body who wishes to observe it. It is a fact which can 
bo known as directly and immediately by one as by 
another. It is universal,ia short. Now, a fact of psy- 
chology does not tlins lie open to the observation of all. 
It is directly and iininediately known only to the self 
which experiences it. It is a fact of tntf or your con- 
sciousness, and only of mine or yours. 

Comtnnnicalion of an Individual State. — It may 
cORitDanicated to otlicrs, bnt the first step in this coin- 
manicatioti is changing it from a psychical fact to a 
physical fact. It mnst ho expressed through non-con- 
scions media — tlio appcirance of the face, or tlic nse of 
Eonnds. These arc purely external. They are no long- 
er indiviilutd facts. Tiie next step in the conunnnica- 
lion is for eomo other individual to translate this ex- 
prcssioii.orthcfe B(iiind8,into his own consdonsness. Ho 
mast make them part of liimsclf before he knows what 
ihey are. One individual never knows directly what 
is in the self of another ; ho knows it only so far as he 
is able to reprodnce it in his own self. Tlie fact of the 
existonco of self or of conscionsness is, accordingly 
unique individnnl fact. Psychology deals with the in- 
dividaal, or self, while all other sciences, as mathemat- 
ic«, chemistry, biology, etc.. deal with facts which are 
nniversal, and arc not facts of self, bnt facts presented 
to the selves or minds which know them. 

Bdation nfPgychology lo Other Sciencea. — Psychology 
holds, therefore, a twofold relation to all other sciences. 
On the one hand, it is co-ordinated with other ecieucee, 
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ail eiuiply Laving a different and liiglicr subject matter 
than they. The Btndenl may begin with bodies most 
remote from himself, in llie ecience of astronomy. He 
may then Etndy tlic globe upon which he lives, in ge- 
ograpliy, geology, etc. Ho may tlien Btiidy the living 
beings npon it, botany, zoology, etc. Finally he may 
come to liis own body, and etndy liuman physiology. 
Leaving liis body, he may tlicn sliidy his own self. 
Buch a study is [tsyeliology. Thus considered, psycliol- 
ogy is evidently simply one stiicnce nmong others. 

Psychology a Central Scienco. — Bnt this overlooks 
one aspect of the case. All the other sciences deal 
only with facts or events which are known ; but the 
fact of knowledge thns involved in all of them no one 
of thcni has said anything abont. It has treated tlic 
facts simply as existent facte, while they are also known 
facts. But knowledge implies reference to the self or 
mind. Knowing is an intellectual process, involving 
psychical taws. It is an activity which the self experi- 
ences. A certain individual activity has been accord- 
ingly presnppoBed in all the vniversal facts of pliysical 
science. These facts arc nil facts known by some 
mind, and hence fait, in somo v^ay, within the sphere of 
psychotogj-. This science is accordingly something 
inoro than one science by the side of otlicrs; it is a 
central science, for its snhject-matter, knowledge, is in- 
volved in them all. 

The Universal Factor in Pgychdogij. — It will be seen, 
therefore, that psyctiology involves a universal element 
witliin it, as well as the individnal factor previously 
mentioned. Its subject-matter, or its content, is in- 
volved in all the sciences. Furlliermorc, it is open to 
all iutelligciiccs. This may be illustrated in case of 
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liotli knowledge and volition. For example: I kaoij 
that there exists a tablo before me. This is a fact of 
my knowledge, of my conscionsnesB, and hence is indi- 
vidual. But it is also a possible fact for nil intelli- 
gences whatever. The thing known is just as rcqaisite 
for knowledge aa the knowing; but the thing known is 
such for all mind whatever. It is, therefore, universal 
in its natnre. While knowledge, therefore, as to its 
fonii is individual, as to its content it is universal. 
ICnowIedge may be defined as the process by which 
some universal clement — that is, element which is in 
possible relation to all intelligences — is given individual 
form, or existence in a consciousness. Knowledge is 
not an individual possession. Any consciousness which 
in both form and content is individual, or peculiar to 
some one individual, 13 not knowledge. To obtain 
knowledge, the individual must get rid of the features 
which arc peculiar to him, and conform to the condi- 
tions of universal intelligence. The realization uf tliia« 
process, however, must occur in an individual. H 

JUtutraiion in Action. — Volition, or action, also hJM 
these two sides. The content of every act that I can 
perform already exislg, i. e., is universal. But it has 
no existence for conscionsucss, does not eoine within 
the range of psychology, until I, or some self, perform 
the act, and thus give it an individual existence. It 
makes no difference whether tlie act bo to write a sen- 
tence or tell the truth. In one case the pen, the ink, 
the paper, the hand with its muscles, and the laws of 
physical action which control writing already exist, and 
all I can do is to give to these separate universal ex- 
istences an indicidual existence by reprodncing them 
in my consciousness through an act of my own. Id 
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tbe otiicr caso the cescnco of the tralh already exists, 
and all the self can do is to make it its own. It can 
give it individual yowft by reproducing this univcrsEtl 
existence in coneciousuess or self. 

further Dejiniiion of Psychology. — Onr original defi- 
nition of psychology may now be expanded. Psychol- 
ogy is the science of the reproduction of some univer- 
sal content or existence, wliether of knowledge or of 
action, in the form of individual, unsharablo con- 
Bciousncss. This individual consciousness, considered 
by itself, without relation to its content, always exists 
in the form oi feeling ; and licnce it may be said tliat 
the rcprodnclion always occurs in the medium of feel- 
ing. Our study of the self will, therefore, fall under 
the three heads of Knowledge, Will, and Feeling, 
Something more about the nature of each of these and 
their relations lo each other will be given in the next 
chapter. 

§ 3. Method of Psychology. 

JV^ed of Method. — The subject- matter of psychology 
is the facts of self, or the phenomena of consciousness. 
Those facte, however, do not constitute science until 
they have been systematically collected and ordered 
with reference to principles, so that they maybe com- 
prehended in their relations to each other, that is to say, 
explained. The proper way of getting at, classifying, 
and explaining the facts introduces us to tlie consider- 
ation of the proper method of philosophy. 

Method of Introgj>ection. — In tho first pl.icc, it is ev- 
dont that, since the facts with which psychology has 
to do are tliOBO of consciousness, the study of eonscioua- 
ncss itself must bo the main source of knowledge of 
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tlio facts. Jtist as tbe facts with wliicli llio pliysical 
ficicnces bcgio are those phenomena -which are present 
to tlie eeiiBCB — falting bodies, lightning, rocks, acids, 
trees, etc. — so psvchical science must begin with tho 
facts nude known in consciousnces, T!ie study of con- 
scions facts with K view to ascertaining their cliaractcr 
is called iniroapecdon. This mnst not be considered a 
Bpecial power of tiic inind. It is only the general 
power uf knowing wliicl) tlio mind lias, dh'cctcd re- 
dtfctivcly and intonluinully upon a certain sot, of facts. 
It ia also called internal perception ; the observation 
of this nature and conrse of ideas as they come and 
go, corresponding to external perception, or tlie obser- 
vation of facts and events before the senses. Tiiia 
method of observation of facts of conscionsiiess must 
niiiiiiaieli/ be tlic solo source of the material of psy- 
cliology. 

Defecta of Jntrotpection. — Introspection can never 
become tcientijic observation, however, fur tlio latter 
means the direction of attention to certain facts accord- 
ing to some end or purpose. In observation of physi- 
cal phenomena tlio things attended to remain entirely 
indifferent to and nnclianged by the process of obser- 
vation. In psychii-al events this is not so. Tlio very 
act of attending to a psychical state changes its charac- 
ter, so that vre observe, not what we meant to observe, 
but n comparatively artificial product. Since the mind's 
Bnpply of energy is limited, it may often occur that 
the very effort of attention will absorb most of it, and 
ibo facts wliicli wo wished to observe will vanish, and 
nothing remain but tho tension of the mind. The 
mio for introspection must bo, therefore, to nso for 
tho most part only accidental pbenoinena, such ns are 
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not expected, bnt are noticed in an incidental way. 
It follows, therefore, tliat memory niUBt bo utilized 
rather than direct conscions perception ; this remove 
from direct knowledge, however, renders tJio rcenlts 
snbject to all the nocertainticB of memory. It follows, 
also, that the most voluntary and distinct facts of mind 
will be most open to introspection, and that the mure 
subtle and involuntary phenomena will necessarily 
cither escape it or bo transformed. 

Failure as Mcplanaiory Method. — So far we have 
dealt with introspection merely as giving us ihvfacU 
of the science, and have seen that even here it fails. 
Bnt its most conspicuous failure as method is when it 
is c»)pIoyed to account for or explain these facts. The 
facts can be exi)lained only as they are related to each 
other, or reduced to more fundamental unities. Now, 
introspcctiou cannot show us these relations or unities. 
It is necessarily limited to certain changing, extremely 
transitory phenomena, a succession of interceptions, 
ideas, desires, emotions, etc. The laws under which 
these facts come, the more fundamental activities which 
connect them, cannot be immediately perceived. In- 
trospection will not even enable us to claaaift/ facts of 
conseiouBncBB. To classify tlicm we ninst go beyond 
tlio present observed state and compare it with others 
which arc no longer actually present, Wc do not gain 
much if we merely add memory to direct observation, 
and then compare; for classification requires a princi- 
ple for its basis, and neither observatiun nor memory 
can supply Iliis. Introspection, as a metJiod of cluBsi- 
ticalion and explanation, has been noted rather as a 
soarcc of illasions and deceptions in psychology than 
as tlie source of Kicntific comprehension. Introspee- 
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tion mast, therefore, bo Cflrcfiill; distinguished from 
self -knowledge. Knowledge of eclf is the whole 
sphere of intelligence or mind; introspecttoo is the 
direction of mind in one limited cliaiinel, to the ob- 
servation of particalar states. 

£cperimenlal. — Amid these difficnlties wo can have 
recoorse, first, to the experimental method. AVo can- 
not eiperinient directly with facts of consciousne&a, for 
the conditions of experimentation — arbitrary variation 
for tlio sake of reaching some end, or eliminating some 
factor, or introducing some other to test its effects, 
together with the possibility of measnring the cnoso 
eliininated or introdnced and the rcsnit occasioned — 
Are not pOBsible. But wo can espcritncnt, indirectly, 
tlirongh the connection of the soul with the body. Tlie 
physical connections of IJie sonl — that is, its relation to 
sense-organs and to the mnscnlar system — are nnder our 
control, and can bo espcrimented with, and thne, indi- 
rectly, changes may be introdnced into consciousness. 
This ia the department oi psycho -physics. It differs 
from physiology iu that the latter investigates only the 
physical processes of life, while psycho-physics makes 
1180 of these proccasca for tlio sake of investigating 
psychical states. 

Ohjgct of Kcperimental Mitltod. — lis object, as stated 
by Wnndt, is to enable ns to get results concerning iho 
origin, composition, and temporal snccession of peychi- 
cal occnrrcnces. Although this method has been em- 
ployed but a short time, it lina already yielded ample 
rcsulu in the spheiX'S, especially, of tho composition 
and relations of sensations, the nature of attention, and 
the time occnpicd by varioas mental processes. It will 
be noticed, therefore, that what is ordinarily called 
1* 
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'pliysiologicot psjcliology cannot aid psj-chology direct- 
ly; tlio mere knowledge of all tlic functions of the 
brain and nerves docs not liclp tLc science, except so 
ftr as it occasions a more penetrating psj-chotogical 
alysis, and tlius enpplemeiits tlie deficiencicB of in- 
jtoispection. 

Comparative Method. — Even sncli resnlta, liowevcr, 
»pe not complete. In the first place, the range of the 
application of tliis method is limited to tlioso pejchicol 
events which havo such connection with physical pro- 
cesses that they can be changed by changing the latter. 
And, in the second place, it docs not enahleus to get be- 
yond the individnal mind. There may be nnich in any 
DUO individiinrs consciousness which is more or less 
peculiar and eccentric. Psychology mnst concern it- 
self rather with the nonnal mind — with couscionsnese 
Id its Dnivcrsal nature. Again, the methods already 
mentioned give na little knowledge concerning the 
laws of mental growth or development, the laws by 

hich the mind passes from imperfect stages to moi-o 
Complete. This important brand) of the study, called 
fenetic psychology, is, for the most part, untonclied 

Ither by tlio introspective or experimental methods. 
Both of these deficiencies are snpplcmentcd by the 
tomparaiiva method. 

Forma of the Comparative Method. — Mind, aa cxist- 
t&g in the average luunan adult, may be compared with 

10 conscionencss (1) of animals, (2) of children in vari- 
6qs stages, (3) of defective and disordered minds, (4) of 
teind aa it appears in the various conditions of race, 

ptionality, etc. The stndy of animal psychology is 
nse, especially in showing ns the nature of the me- 
dianical and automatic activities of intelligence, which 
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arc, ID tlie liuman conscionsness, apt to be kept out 
of sigbt by tlio more voluntary states. The instinctive 
side of mind lias been studied mostly in niiiinal life. 
The psychology of infants ia of especial importance to 
ua it) connection with the origiii and genetic connection 
of psychical activities. Tbc etudy of minds which aro 
defective throngli lack of some orgnn, as sight or hear- 
ing, serves to show na what elements of psychical lifo 
are duo to these organs, while disordered or insane 
tiiinds we may ahnost regard as psycIiliMl cxi>crintcntB 
porfurmcd by natnrc. Tiic study of such cases siiows 
the conditions of normal action, and tlio effects pro- 
duced if some one of these conditions is altered or if 
ihe harmony of varions elements is disturbed. Tho 
study of conscionsncse as it appears in vanous races, 
Iribce, and nations extends that idea of mind to which 
wo would be limited throngh tho iutrospectivo stady of 
onr own minds, oven if supplemented by observation 
of the manifestations of ttioec about ns. 

Objective Method. — The broadest and most fiuida- 
mental method of correcting and extending tlie resnlts 
of introspection, and of interpreting these resnlts, bq 
as to refer them to their laws, is the study of the 
objective manifestations of mind. Jlind has not re- 
mained a passive 8|K!Ctator of tho universe, bat has pro 
dnecd and is producing certain results. These results 
are objective, can be studied as all objective historical 
facts may be, and arc permanent. Tlicy aro the most 
fixed, certain, and nniversal signs to ns of tho way in 
which mind works. Such objective manifestations of 
mind nre, in the realm of intelligence, phenomena liko 
language and science; in that of will, social and political 
institutions; in that of feeling, nrt; in that of the whole 
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self, religion. Philology, tlio logic of Bcicncc, liistorj', 
Boeiology, etc., study tliese vaiiuus departments na ob- 
jective, and endeavor to trace the relations wliich con- 
nect their phenomena. But none of these Ecicnccs 
takes into accuunt the fact that science, religion, art, 
etc., are all of tliem products uf the mind or self, work- 
ing itself out according to its own lawa, and that, there- 
fore, in studying them we are only studying the funda- 
tncntal nature of the conscious self. It is in these 
\^'ide departments of hnnian knowledge, at.-tivity, and 
creation that we lenrn most ubont the self, and it is 
through their investigation that we Und moat clearly 
revealed tlic laws of its activities. 

Interpretation in Self-coiigciousncss. — It must be 
borne in mind, however, that in studying psychological 
facta by any or all of these methods, the ultimate ap- 
peal is to self-conEcionsiiesB. None of these facts mean 
anything until they are thus interpreted. As objec- 
tive facts, tbey are nut material of psychology, they are 
still universal, and must be interpreted into individual 
terms. What, for example, would language mean to 
an individual who did not have the power of himself 
reproducing the language! It would be simply a eom- 
biuaiion of uncouth sounds, and would teach him 
nothing regarding mind. The scowl of anger or the 
bent knees of devotion have no eigni6cancc to one who 
is not himself capable of anger or of prayer. The 
psychical phenomena of infancy or of the insane would 
teach na nothing, bccanse they wonld be nothing to ns, 
if wo did not have the power of putting oui'sclvofl into 
these states in imagination, at least, and thus seeing 
wliat they are like. 

Bo the phenomena made known in pbysiologicftl 
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psjrobology, wonid Iiave no ralae ■wliatever for the 
science of psjchology, if tliey were not interprotablc 
into facts of consctoiignees. As pbjsiological facts 
tliejr are of no avail, for tliey tell ns only about certaia 
objective processes. These vniious methods, accord- 
ingly, arc not so niuuli a departnrc from EeIf-conBciou&- 
ness, as a method of extending self-consciousness and 
making it wider and more general. They are methods, 
in short, of elevating ns above what is pm-ely contin- 
gent and accidental in self-consciousness, and revealing 
tons vliat in it is permanent and esectilial; wlint, tlier^ 
fore, is tlio flubjcct-niatter of psychology. It is witli 
the trnc and essential self that psychology deals in or- 
der to ascertain its facts and explain them by showing 
their connections with each other. 

One nT the must ilisputfd puiuti is llio rcliuati of prycbahtgy to ph3o«i>- 
phy. Upon Ih'u |K>iii[ mar tx coniulletl, EmfclBpadiii Srilanidco, Dib eJi- 
liuo.atlidei .in " Uiiiphjiics," by Cunt; "Philusophy," by Selll; "1^- 
choloior,'' l>7 WinL S« also Miitil, Jbiw, IS83, " FiydwloKy tad PliiUnDphy," 
bf RubHtvmi A|>[il. ISSfl.-Pnychulugtciil Principle*;'' Jiii. and April, KWO, 
-ThariyeholoGiulSuiHlpoiiit, and Piychota(^ a* Philaaapbic Meihod," by 
Otwty. Set «Ua pajthulopal rtTictri in Ibe lame periudical, by Adani- 
■Hi (I«1H ind 1886). 

Cooaniing ibe metbod ur psrfhelogy, Mowlliiag miy be louad in almost 
rrtnj •3-)UmaIic IniiiK. See Lawtt, "Stud* o( I'^chology ;' Spencer, 
" f^neiplt* of rsychulogy," toL l, pr. i., cb. vii. ; Sully, " Outline* of Pay- 
etuOagj,' eh. i.i Uiimy, "tliiidbook of Piychology," cb. i.; Ilkinilton, 
-lI(UpbfikH,''leclu»« 8 and 9; Purler, ■'Humui Intellect," I DlroduMion 
L aad iv.i Volknunn. •• Lehrlnicb dcr Pfjxbaln^c," voL L, pp> I-M. Corn- 
pan alM the introduction lu Waiu, " Lebibucb dcr Psycboloftic" For an 
cxeeDcol aecount of llie varioua method^ lee Wundl, "Logik," roL iin pp, 
4TII-M3. with wliicb enmpare " PhiloMphiicba Sludieii," rol. i., p. 1. 

Cpoa ibe ipecial melhodi, ptycbo-pbygical, genetic, etc, Me Appendix IL 
Aocoaau of imne atpects of (be more nceot devcloimienli at p*ychDl<^y irill 
h* fiMtxi, hmrcrer. in artldn upon ~The New Pnycbotof^." in the Andertr 
iterina IVir IH»1 (nd lASO, by J. Dewey and ll.SMulry Hall. A diKuuion 
of lb« bearings uT the theory uf erolulion apoa piycbology will be fuunit in 
Solly, - ScoMtion >nd Intuition,' ch, t 
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Then U no gcxxl bittory of ptychologj in either English or French. In 
Germtn the itodent may consult Harm's ** Gescbichte der Ptychologie," and 
Siebeck*s more extensive work with the same title, as vet (1886) brought 
down only through mediseral psychology. Much older, yet of value in some 
portions, is Carus's ** Gescbichte der Psychologie.** Volkmann (op, cit,) con- 
tains such complete historical accounts under each topic as to make it ex- 
tremely valuable. Ribot has published accounts of contemporary English 
and German psychology, neither of which, however, is so thorough or accu- 
rate that it may bo consulted instead of the original authorities. 



CHAPTER IL 
THE MIND AND ITS MODES OF ACTITITY. 

Introdudion. — Pejcliology lias to do wiiU tUe facU 
of consciousnees, and aims at a Byetcniattc invefitigation, 
claesi&catton, and explanation of tlicse facts. Wc have 
to begin with a preliminary division of consciousness 
into cognitive, emotional, and volitional, althongh tbe 
JDGtiScation of the definition, liko that of psjcliology, 
cannot be seen nntil we liave congidei'cd tbe whole 
enbject. By conscionsness as cognitive, we mean as 
giving knowledge or information, as appreciating or 
apprehending, wiiethcr it be appreciation of internal 
facts or of external things and events. By conscions- 
nesa as emotional, we mean as existing in certain enb- 
jcctive states, characterized by either pleaenrabic or 
painful tone. Emotional consciousness does not, jxw sf, 
give lis information, but is a state of feeling. It is 
tbe affection of the mind. By coneciotisucss as voli- 
tional, wc moan as exerting itself for the attainment of 
some end. 

Cognitive Conscioumess. — Every activity or idea of 
the mind may be regai-ded as telling as abont some- 
thing. The mind ia not what it was before this idea 
existed, bnt lias added information about something to 
its store. Tbe conscionsneee may be the perception of a 
tree, the conception of government, t!ie iJea of the la-*- 
of gravitation, the news of the death of a friend, the 
" lA of A house which one is planning to build ; it tti 
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ill short, have reference to some object actnally csiBt- 
ing, to some relation or law; it inay be concerned 
with one's dcepeet feelings, or with one's activities; but 
in any case, so far as it tells about something that is, or 
lias happened, or is planned, it is knowledge — in short, 
it is the state of being aware of something, and so far 
as any stato of conscioiisncGs makes iis nwnrc of some- 
thing it constitutes knowledge. 

Feeling. — lint the state of consciotisnces is not con- 
fined to giving ns information about something. It 
■nay also express the valne which this information has 
for the self. Every consciousness has reference, not 
only to the thing or event made known by it, but also 
to the mind knowing, and is, therefore, a stale of feel- 
ing, an offcetion of self. And since every state of con- 
ecionsness is & state of self, it has an emotional side. 
Our consciousness, in other words, is not indifferent 
or colorless, bnt it is regarded ns having iinpnrtAncc, 
liaving value, having interest. It is this pecnliar fact 
of interest which constitutes tlie emotional side uf 
conseioiisness, and it signifies that the idea which has 
this interest has some uiiiqne connection with the self, 
so tliat it is not only a fact, an item of knowledge, bnt 

.ftlso A way in which the self is affected. The fact of 
Interest, or connection with the self, may express itself 
either as pleasnrable or painful. No stato of conscions- 
DCES can be wholly indifferent or have no vaino whnt- 
«»-cr for the self; though the perception of a tree, the 

' bearing of a death of a friend, or the plan of building 

ba lionse will have very different values. 

Will. — A state of consciousness is also an expression 
cf activity. As wc shall see hereafter, there is no con- 
wliicb docs nut depcDd apon the associatiag, 
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fttid cEpecialtj the attentive, activities of mind; and 
looked at in this way, every conscionsnces is an act of 
will, whetlicr it bo in tlio perception of a tree, lite hear- 
ing of tlie deatli of a friend, or tlie plan to bniM a 
lioQsfl, tlie inind is engaged in action. It is never 
wbolly paesivc in any conBcionsness. Yet it is evident 
tliat in tlie perception of tlio tree that factor of the 
conecioasncea is especially regarded which gives ns in- 
formation about something; in the death of a friend 
it is not with the fnct of news nor with the mind's ac- 
tivity that we are concerned, but with the vjij in which 
the mind, the self, is affected ; while in tlie plan and 
excmtion of the plan of building a honse it is especial- 
ly with the activity of the mind as devoted to realizing 
or bringing about a cerl.iin intention, purpose, or end 
that we have to do. The first would, ordinarily, be 
called an act of knowledge, the second, a mode of emo- 
tion,«nd to the third would be restricted the term voli- 
tion or will. Any state of consciousness is really knowl- 
edge, since it makes us aware of eomething; feeling, 
since it has a certain pccnliar reference to ourselrcs, 
and will, since it is dependent upon some activity of 
ours ; but concretely each is named from the one aspect 
which predominates. 

Jitlatiotit to Hitch Other. — Feeling, knowledge, and 
will are not to be regarded as three kind^ of conecions- 
ness; nor are Ihey three separable pnrts of the same 
consciousness. Tlicy are the throe aspects which every 
onnccionsncss presents, according to the light in which 
it is considered ; whether as giving information, as af- 
fecting tlio self in a painfnl or pleasunible way, or as 
manifesting an activity of self. But there is still another 
connection. Just as in the organic body the proecit of 
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SigestioK cannot go on witliont that of circulation, and 
"totU require respiration and nerre nution, wliich in turn 
> dcpeiiiJent upon tlie otiier processes, so in the or- 
nio mind. Knowledge is not )KiS6iljIe witliont feeling 
i will ; and neitlier of these witliont the other two. 
Dependence of Knoioled'je. — Take, for csainplc, the 
preoption of a tree or tlie learning of a proposition in 
geometry. It may seem at first as if the perception of 
ft tree were a purely spontaneous act, wliidi wo had 
only to open our eyes to pcrfunn, but we shall see that 
it is something which lias Ijcen learned. Indeed, we 
iiave only to notice an infant to discover that the per- 
ception of an object is a psychical act wlucli has to be 
earned aa much as the trutli of geometry. Wliat, then, 
• neceseary for the apprehension of either item ! Fii-st, 
icling is necessary, for unless the mind wei-c affected 
I eonie way by the object or the trutli, unless it had 
Onie interest in tlicm, it would never direct itself to 
liein,won]d not pay attention totliein,and they would 
tot coino within its sphere of knowledge at all. 

They might exist, bnt they would have no existence 
br tlie mind, unless tlierc were something in tliom 
rhieh excited the inrud. Knowledge depends on foel- 
Bg. But, again, the feeling results in knowledge only 
unse it calls forth the attention of the uiiud, and di- 
ts the mind to the thing or truth to bo known ; and 
Ilia direction of the attention is an act of will. In the 
e of first learning tlie proposition of geometry, it is 
My to see that the directing, controlling, concoutrat- 
I activity of will is constantly required, and the n|>- 
rohcnsiou of the tree differs only in that there atten- 
[on is automatically and spuntuneoufily called forth, 
Ifcording to pnuciples to be studied hereafter. 
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Vepfndtnce tf Volition. — An act of will involves 
knowledge. It may be a comparatively simple act., 
like writiog, or a complex one, like directirif^eoiiicgivul; 
business ojieration. In either case there is roqiiireil a 
(IcSnito idea of the end to bo readied, and of tlie vari- 
ons taeans which are requisite for reaching it; knowl- 
edjre of the rcsnlt aimed at and of the proeesees in- 
volved in bringing it about are necessary for the exe- 
cution of any volition. Bat tlicro is also a dopendcneo 
npon feeling. Only that will be made an object of vo- 
lition which is desired, and only that will bo desired 
whieli stands in some relation to self. The purely un- 
interesting or colorless object, that which has not emo- 
tional connections, is nover made an end of action. It 
is a mere truism to say that one never acts except for 
that which he believes to be of some importance, iiow- 
over slight, and this clement of im]x>rtance, of value, is 
always constitntcd by reference to self, by feeling. 

Dependence (^Feeling. — Feeling, on the other hand, 
preenppoecs volition. Where there is no excitation, 
no stimulation, no action, there is no feeling. When 
wo stndy feeling in detail we shall find that pleasnra- 
ble feeling is always an accompaniment of healthy or 
of customary action, and unpleasant feeling the reverse. 
It is cnoDgh to notice now that feeling is the reference 
of any content of conscionsncss to self, and that tlio 
aelf is only as it acta or reacts. Without action or re- 
action tbcro is, therefore, no feeling. If wo inquire 
into the pleasure which arises from the acquisition of 
money, or the pain which cornea from the loss of a 
friend, we shall Hud that one furthers and aEsisla cer- 
tain modes of activity which are in some way identitied 
with tlia self, while tlio other hinders them, or wholly 
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destroys tlicm. One, in short, develops tlio self; the 
other reduces it. The activity of the self, eillier in 
rikising or lowering tlio level of its activity, cxprcssel 
itself in feeling. 

All concrete, definite forms of feeling depend also 
upon t!ic intellectual activities. We find our feelings 
cliiBtcring ahout objects and events; we find them as- 
sociated witli the forms of knowledge, and jnst in the 
dogrco in which they are thns associated do they cease 
to he vagne and imdefinable. Even in tho lowest 
forms of emotional consciousness, as the pleaEnre of 
eating, or the pain of a bruise, we find some refercnco 
to an ohjcct. Tho feeling is not left floating, as it were, 
but is connected witii eonie object as its cause, or is lo- 
calized in some part of tho organism. The higher and 
moi-e developed the feeling, the more complete and 
definite is tho connection with the intollectnal sphere. 
The emotions connected -with art, with morals, with 
scientific investigation, with religion, are incomprehen- 
sible witliont constant reference to the objects with 
which they are concerned. 

Necessary Connection with Each Othfr. — We havs 
now seen that will, knowledge, and feeling arc not 
throe kinds of consciousness, but three aspects of the 
same consciousness. Wo have also seen that each of 
these aspects is tho result of an artificial analysis, since, 
in any concrete cose, each presupposes the other, and 
cannot exist withont it. Tho necessity of this nintaal 
connection may ho realized by reverting to onr defini- 
tion of psychology, whore it was said that psychology 
is the science of the reproduction of some anirereal 
content in the form of individual consciousness. Every 
consciousness, in other words, is the relation of a onl- 
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rerEal and an individual clement, and cannot be under- 
stood withont either. It will now be evident tliat tlio 
universal element is knowledge, tlic individual ia feel- 
ing, while the relation wliich connects them into ono 
concrete content is will. It will also bo seen tlint 
knowledge and feeling are partial nspects of the self, 
and hence more or less abstract, while will ia complete, 
comprehending both aspects. We will take up each 
of tliese points briefly. 

KnowUdge as Universal. — We have already Been 
thiit the subject-matter of knowledge is universal j that 
is to say, it is common to nil infellrgenccs. What ono 
knows every one else may know. In knowledge alone 
there is no ground for distinction between persons. 
Were indivlda.ils ktiowiny individuals only, no ono 
would recognize his imiqnc distinctness as an individual. 
All know Iha same, and hence, merely as knowing, are 
tlio same. Unt feeling makes an inseparable barrier 
between one and other. 

Two individnals might conceivably have feelings 
produced by the same cause, and of just tho same qual- 
ity aud intensity, in short, exactly like each other, and 
vet they would not be the same feeling. They would 
bo absolutely different feelings, for one would be re- 
ferred to ono self, another to another. It is for this 
reason, also, that as matter of fact we connect knowl- 
edge with ourselves as individnals. In any actual case 
knowledge has some emotional coloring, and hcnco is 
c-onceivcd as being one's own knowledge. Just in tho 
degree in which this emotional coloring is absent, as in 
tho perception of a tree or recognition of a trulh of 
loathcmatics, the consciousness is sepamtcd from one's 
individaal self, and projected into a universe comtnoa 
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to all. ludividiiality of coneciousncss incitis feeling; 
nniverBality of conecioiisncsa menus knowledge. 

Will as the Complete Activity. — The conci-ote eon- 
Ec 1011811 CSS, on tho otiicr hand, including both the indi- 
vidual and the niiivcrsfll elcincnts, is will. Will always 
inanifeats itself cither by going out to some nniversal 
clement and bringing it into relation to self, into indi- 
vidual form, or by taking some content Tvliich is indi- 
vidual nnd giving it existence recognizable by all in- 
telligences. Tho knowledge of a tree or recognition of 
the truth of geometry iiliistrato the firat form. Ilcro 
material which exists as common material for all cod- 
eciousncss ia brought into relation witli the unique, nn- 
ebarable conaciousness of one. The activity of will 
starts from tho inlcrcsls of tlio self, goes out iu tlio 
form of attention to the object, and translates it into 
tlio incdinm of my or your consciousness — into terms 
of self, or feeling. If we consider this activity in tlio 
value which it bns as manifesting to us something of 
thu nature of tlie universe, it is knowledge ; if wo con- 
sider it in the value which it lins in tho development 
of the self, it is feeling; if we consider it as an activity, 
including both the universal clement which is ita con- 
tent, and tlio individual from which it starts and to 
which it returns, it is will. This we may call in- 
coming will, for its principal phase is thiit in wliicli it 
takes some portion of the universe and brings it into 
individual consciousness, or into the realm of feeling. 

Oat-going TTiW.— The other form of will is that 
which starts from some individnal consciousness and 
gives it existence in the universe. Tho first stage is ft 
desire, a plan, or a purpose ; and these exist only in tny 
or your couscioasucse, Ihc-y arc feelings. But tlio ac 
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exteriiiil existence, and iiiukes tlicin a part of I lie world 
of objt-cts and ovciits. If tJic dcGii'c be ti) cat, that is 
Buiiiulhing which belongs wholly to the individual ; the 
net of eating is pi'cseiit to all intelligences; it is one of 
tlie events that happen in the world. If the pnrposo 
be to obtain riches, that, again, is a purely individual 
cousciouaness ; bnt the activities which procure thcEO 
riclies are universal in natnrc, for tliey are as present 
to the intelligence of one as another. If the plan bo 
to build R honse, the ]>lan formed is individual; the 
plan executed, tho house built, is universal. This act 
of urili rcenlting in rendering an individual content 
universal may bo called oui^going will, but its eeecnco 
is tlic Banio as that of in-coming will. It connects tho 
two elements which, taken in their ecparaleness, we call 
feeling and knowledge. 

The Subjective and Offfcciive. — Feeling is the snV 
jcctivo side of conscionsncBs, knowledge its objective 
Biile. Will is tho reiutlun between the snlijcctivo and 
the objective. Every concrete consciousness is this 
conneetion between tho individual as subjective, and 
the nnirerse as objective. Snpposc the conscioneneas 
to be that arising from a cut of a finger. The pain is 
purely eobjcetive; it belongs to the self pained and 
can be shared by no other. Tiie ent is an objective 
fwt ; something which may bo present to the senses 
of all, and apprehended by their inteIHgenccB. It is 
ono object aioid tho world of objects. Or, let the con- 
BcioDsncss be that of the dealli of a friend. This has 
ODO side which connects it uniquely with the indi- 
vidual ; it has a certain value for liim as a person, with- 
out any reference to its bearlnga as an event which baa 
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jeotively. It is anbjectivo feeling. But 
it also is nil event whicli hag liappened in tlie sphere 
of objects; sometliing present in the same way to all. 
It is objective; material of information. Will always 
serves to connect the subjective and the objective sides, 
just as it connects the individual and the nuiversal. 

The student mnst, at the outset, learn to avoid re- 
garding conBcionsncEs as sometliing purely snbjective 
or individual, which in some way deals with and re- 
ports a world of objects outside of conscioweness. Speak- 
ing from tlie standpoint of psychoiogy, conscionanoM is 
always both subjoctive and objective, both individual 
and nniversal. We may artificially analyze, and call 
one side feeling nnd the other knowledge, bnt this is 
an analysis of comciousness ; it is not a separation of 
consciousness from something which is not in conscions- 
ness. For psychology no such separation can possibly 
exist. 

Met/iod of Treatment. — In treating the material of 
psychology it is necessary, for purposes of presenta- 
tion, to regard ttic separation of feeling from knowl- 
edge, and both from will, as more complete and rigid 
than it can be as matter of actual fact. Each will be 
considered separately, as if it were an indc)>endent, 
Belf-eufticient department of the mind. It might seem 
Uiost logical to begin this treatment with feeling, as 
that is the most intimate, internal side of consciousness, 
bnt the dependence of the definite forms of feeling 
Upon the definite forms of knowledge is bo close that 
tliia is practically impossible. The dependence of 
Knowledge npon feeling is, however, a general, not a 
specific one ; so the subject of knowledge can be treated 
only a general reference to feeling. Will, as pixj- 
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kuppoeing both knowledge and feeling, will be treated 
last 

Material and Processes. — In treating caeli of these 
lica«ls we 8h«ll aleo, for purposes of clear presentation, 
EubdIviOe tlio sniijcct into three heads: (1) innterial, 
(S) proceeecB, (3) results. Tliat is to bat, the olijcct of 
the science of psychology is to tnke the concrete mani- 
feetationflof mind, to analyze Iliem and to explain them 
by connecting them with each other. We shall regard 
the existing states as the result of the action of cer- 
tail) processes upon a certain raw material. We shall . 
consider, first, the raw material; second, llic processes 
by which this raw material is worked up or elaborated ; 
■nd third, the concrete forms of consciousness, the act- 
ual ideas, emotions, and volitions which resnit from this 
elaboration. The first two accordingly correspond to 
nothing which lias s«;parate independent existence, hnt 
are the result of scicntitic analysis. The actual exist- 
ence is, in all cases, the thii'd clement only, that of re- 
snit. Beginning, therefore, with knowledge, we shall 
dcfino KnsiUion as its raw materiut, consider the pro- 
cesB of apperception, which elaborates this material into 
the concrete forms of perception, memory, imaginii- 
tion, thinking, and Intnltion, finally recognizing that 
tlic concrete intcllectnal act is aUvays one of intuition. 

Upon tbi iiaoiicnu of thr rtlatinni ef the Toritiiis psychioU radon to each 
Mber, uiil or ibo HHoillcd hculriu af the uul (qnntiuiu which can hinllv 
U wpmled), ilw failawiiig >iiil»riite* tniy be cotiaultcd: IlaniiJuin {i-p. 
«fi.), kttM, X. *nl Xi.; Pan«t l"p. eil.), iiUnA iii; Bain, "ScnMi and Intvt- 
Im,"«lul,p(«.fl!l-8Sr; .SpnK.f (np.of.). pt-lihtil. and i«.; Sullr. 
"tyrtholn(:7,' ch. ill LtwtB. "Prgblnni of Life and Mini]," FinC Series, 
I |h lUi Tbinlderin.ii.Sia; Strllmpelt. "(ininilriM der I'tycbologie," pp. I- 
■ ' Lehrbuoh d 
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Encj/dopadia Bntanniea, article ** Psycholog}'." More directly upon the 
faculties of the soul, see Wundt, " Grundzttge der pbysiologiiichen Psycholo- 
gie," ToU i^ pp. 9-18 ; Ilerbart, ** Lehrbuch der P83'chologie,'* pt. ii^ cb. i. ; 
Lotze, ** Medicinische Pftychologie,** § 136 (tbts work of Lotxe^s is very rare, 
but a translation of the first part of it may be had in French, under the title, 
** Principes G^n^raux do P83''chologte Physiologique **), and ^'Hicroscosmus" 
(Eng. transL), voU L, pp. 168-181; Drobisch, ** Empirische Psycbologie," 
pp. 268-887; SteinthaU **£inleitang in die Psychologic und Sprachswissen- 
schafl,** pp. 290-806; Volkmann (pp. eii.), vol. i^ pp. 22-M. 

Upon the educational bearings of these topics, see Heine, ^ Die piidago- 
glsche Seelenlehre," and Joly, ** Notions de Pedagogie," pp. 82-61. 
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CnAPTEIt III. 
ELEMENTS OP KNOWLEDGE. 
§ 1. Se7isati(m in General. 
J)^nUion. — Tlie elements of intelligeiicc wlitcbtfl 
IDOgli tlicir combinations, coiistitnte knowledge nra T 
Oied eonsalions. Sentience ia the terra nsed to ex- I 
I tlio capability of the mind for sensations, wbile 
ic specific organs which realize this capacity are 
called sensory, or simply the senses. A sensntion niJiy 
be generically defined as any consciousness arising in 
the tetf through gome hodiiy occasion. More specifi- 
oilly, it ia the elementary conscioiimess which arises 
from the reaction of the eoitl vpon a nervous impulse 
eondncied to the brain, from the affection of some sen- 
tertf nerve-ending hif a physical stimulus. 

Treatment of Sufiject. — A sensation is Ihns seen to 
involve two eloincnts — a pliyBical and a psychical. It 
» conccnied, on the one hand, with the body; on t!ie 
other with the soul. The physical factor may be con- 
sidered with reference either to the stiinulns which 
affects the nerro organ, or with relation to the nerve 
activity itself. Wo shall consider, accordingly, the fol- 
lowing topics nndcr tlie head of sensation ; I. The phyfr 
ical stitnuliis in its broad sense, including gnbdirisionsi 
i&to the extra-organic stimalus and tlio phystological^J 
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II. The psychical clement, or sensation proper. III. TIhj 
relation between the phjflical and the psjchical factora 
IV. The function of sensation in intellectnal life. 

I. Thk Physical SfiMULrs. 
1. Jietra-pTganio Stimulus. — While a few of oDi 
ecneationa arise from operations going on within ond 
own bodj', the larger number, and those most important 
in their cognitive aspect, originate in affections of tbff 
organism by something external to it. Things jneP 
about ns affect tlie organs of touch; bodies still more 
remote impinge npon ns througli tlie sense of hearing, 
while in vision almost no limit is put to the distance 
from which bodies may affect ns tlirongli jiglit. But 
nnmcrous ns seem the various ways in which external 
bodies may afEcct ws, it is found that these TurioDS 
iTiodcB are reducible to one — motion. Wlietlier a body 
is near or far, the only way iu winch it aflccts llie organ- 
ism EO as to oecn6ion sensation is ihrough motion. The 
motion may be of tlie whole mass, as wlien something 
bits ns; it may bo in tbo inner partit-Ies of tlic thing, 
as when wo taste or smell it; it may he a movement 
originated by the body and propagated to us tbrongh 
vibrations of a medium, as when we bear or see. But 
some form of motion tbero must bo. An absolutely 
motionless body would not give Hso to any affection 
of the body such as ultimately results in sensation, 

Characteristics of Motion. — Accordingly it is not tlie 
mere thing, hut the thing with the characteristic of 
motion, that is the extra-organic stimuhis of sensation. 
For psychological purposes, the world may be here re- 
garded, Mot OS A world of things with an indefinite 
number of qualities, but as a world of motioDfi alone. 
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Tiic worKl of motion, liowever, possoBsca witiiin iteeif 
various differences, to whicli tlio general properties of 
Bensslioiis correspond. Movements are not all of tlio 
Eanio ijiiensityfform, or rapiditi/. Put positively, mo- 
tion possesses amplitude, form, anA velocity. Ampli- 
tude is the extent to and fro, np and down, of the 
movement. It is the length of its swing, or tlie dis- 
tance wliicli tlie body moves from fi point of rest. The 
body may move tlirongh tliis distance in tlie tlioiisandtli 
of a second, or in a second. Tlita rate at wliicti a body 
moves constitutes its velocity. Again, the motion may 
be regnlar or vibratory, or irregular. Amid the regu- 
lar liiovementa there may bo fnrllier differences of 
form. It may bo circular, elliptic, or parabolic. It 
may be a movement like that of a pendnlum, a piston, 
or a trip-hammer. 

C/utracterietics of Settaalions. — The differences winch 
exist in sensations correspond to these differences in 
etimuli. To the amplitude of the motion Agrees, in a 
general way, the intensity of the sensation. Tlie wider 
the swing of the body the greater the force with which 
it will impinge upon the sense organ, and the stronger 
the resoUing sensation. To differences of form cor- 
respond differences in quality. Stimuli which are 
irregular seem to occasion iho vaguer, confused sensa- 
tions, like those of taste and smell; the higher, of 
liearing and sight, being produced by regular vibra- 
tions. Within the sphere of sonnde, the differences 
between noises and musical tones seem to correspond 
to tilts distinction of stimuli. Finally, vibrations of a 
low rate of velocity (below twenty per second) affect 
ns tlirough the Bcnso of contact as a feeling of jar; 
from twenty to about forty thousand per second we 
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have nffcctioiia of sound ; to the various mice of wli 
correspond those specific diiferenccs of seneation known 
ae pitch. Above this rate the vibrations arc too iiu- 
nierons to be responded to by tiic auditory apparatus, 
and we Lave a sharp feeling of wliirring. Wlien the 
vibrations reach the cnoriuous number of four hundred 
and fifty-ono hilhous per second we begin to have color 
scnsationa, at this rate, of red; and these continne up 
to seven hundred and cighty-iivo bilhons, when violet 
appears. Between these velocities lies the scale of 
colors. Above their highest rate the e3'e docs not dis,j 
tinguish light, and we have tlic motions which produi 
the so-called actinic effects. 

Classes of Extra-organic Stimuli. — These may be 
divided into general and special. Certain forms of 
motion, as mechanical pressure, heat, and electricity, 
affect all sensory organs alike. Any one of them, if 
applied to the car, occasions sound; to tho eye, tight, 
etc. The motions which are termed special arc pecnU 
iarly adapted to some one sense organ, which alone » 
fitted to respond to tliem. Waves of ether awaken no 
consciousness wilhin us except as they impinge npoB 
the retina of the eye. Waves of air find an especially 
responsive medium in the ear, while certain chemical 
actions, not understood, have special refereneo to tho 
iiervca of smell and taste. r 



II. The I'iivsidlogical Stqiulub. ■( 

No sensation exists as yet. The external sliinnlDB 18 
bnt the first prei'cqnisitu. it is a condition which in 
many cases may bo omitted, as when the stimulus arlacs 
ivithin the body itself. Its function is exhausted when 
the nerve is aroused to activity. It must be transformed 
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itito a plif Biological motion before finy senentlon arises. 
The mode of traneforuiatioii liae given rise to a division 
of the eensos into mecliaiiical nnd chciuicnl. In eoino 
itlicplijfiiologicaletiuiulnsnppearsiiBaouiititiaation 
of tbe external. Tims tlie cxli-a-orgaiiiu eliiimli occasion- 
ing preesiirc nndcrgo no dccidcil alteration upon affect- 
ing the orgnns of touch; it ia highly probable that tlio 
auditory nerve continues the eound EtimuUis in vibratory 
form. Bat in taste and emell there is evidenlly a chemi- 
cal traneformation. The sapid or oiiurons eulistance ects 
up fiuine eliemieal prucesa in tlio nerve endings, and the 
Btimnlus i-eaches the brain in a dillcrcnt form from tliat 
originally affecting the sensory organ. In vision both 
meelianical and chemical activities eeeni to be combined. 

Sttufcs of the Phtfsiological StimtUus. — Here three 
stages may be distinguished : tirst, the excitation of tlio 
pertplienil organ ; second, the conduction of the excite- 
ment thus produced along the nerve fibre to tlie brain ; 
and, third, tlie reception of and reaction upon the trans- 
mitted stimnlits by tlio brain. There is change in the 
otjcnn, change in the nerve, change in the brain, Subject 
to n qualilication hereafter to be made, the integrity of 
caeli of these elements is ncccss-iry for a sensation. 

Spteijie JVtffve Enei-ify. — Regarding the method of 
the reaction of the nerve organs upon the exti-a-organic 
etiinalns which tranforms it into a physiological one, 
it may be said that each nervo organ responds to &1I 
stimuli, of whatever kind, xn the same way. The mind, 
for example, always answers sound to all calls made 
tipon tl>e ear, whether these calls be made by way of 
prewurc, electricity, or the more ordinary one of vibru- 
tiona of air. In the same way tiio mind always reacts 
vitb a sensation of light to every excitation of tlio eye, 
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wlietlier mado by etheric vibration or mechanical press- 
ure and irritation. Tliia is the fact known as epecifio 
nerve energy ; wlietlier it is due to tiie origiiuil etrnc- 
ture of the nervons organism, or is llie result of aOiipta- 
tioii throngli constant uao in ono way, is dispated. Of 
the fact itself theits is no doubt. 

Vicarious Bi-ain Action. — Itwae mentioned that the 
Btatoment regarding the necessity of integrity of brain, 
nerve, and sense or^an for the production of a sensation 
would reqnire (jualilication. It is fonnd that wlien the 
connection between the sense organ and the brain line 
once been tliorougldy formed the latter tends to liave 
its Etructnro altered in such a way lliat, in abnormal 
and unusual cases, nervons clinngcs going on within it 
may take tlie place of ihat nsiially occnrritig in the organ 
and nerves. People who have becomQ blind in adult 
life do not lose their power of imagining visnal forma 
and color. Their appreciation of these is as real, thongh 
internal, as liiat of the person wlio has his eye affected 
by the physical stimulns of light. 

Persona who have lost an arm or a leg still seem to 
feel in the amputated part. They continue to refer 
sensations to the absent member. In certain abnormal 
states, as in fevers, etc., sensations arise within the 
brain itself of such force and vividness as to occasion 
utterly erroneous ideas about the external world. When 
no affection of the nerve organ exists sonnds arc heard, 
lights appear, wonderful and strange scenes, to which 
nothing objective corresponds, pass before the vision. 
It is hardly piissible to account for tho phenomena of 
dreams, except upon tho theory that every excitation 
of the brain is not due to an imniodiately antecedent 
excitation of a sense organ, bat may spontaneously be 
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called forth in tlio brain itself. Tlieso variuns facta 
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lead to the supposition I 
may bo solf-indacod, under certain circnmstaiices, hav- 
ing the satae psychical result as woiiid the more reg< 
niar csciliition thvoagh peripheral organs and sengorjr 
nerves, and that, consequently, tlie nltimate element 
with which tlio mind lias to deal is tiic change in tho | 
brain alone. 

IJI. TlIK rSYCIIICAL FaCTOK, 

iieruation or Consciousness. — We have na yet no 
Bensation. A sensation is psycliicnl; it is a conscions- 
neas; it not only exists, but it exists for the self. Tho 
chiiiiges in the nervons system, inclndlng the brain, 
are purely physical; they arc objective only, and havo 
no conscious existence for theinselvcs. They exist lo 
consciousness only as brought into tho mind of eome 
spectator. The relations between the two processea, 
the objective stimulus of motion and tho siibjcctivo 
response of consciousness, we shall study hereafter. 
At present we aro concerned with finding ont wliat ara 
the essential traits of a sensation considered as an ele- 
ment in conscionsnese. 

1. It is an Elementary Consciousness. — Ono object 
of every science is to analyze or decompose complex 
phenomena into ibeir simpler constituent elements. 
Tlina the chemist attempts to account for the pbcnom- 
ena of the I'eaction of bodies upon each other by the snp- 
position that thera are certain primordial, nnanalyzable 
atoms from whoso composition and ways of acting the 
more complex facts result. So the physicist finds htm- 
•olf eompellcd, for the sake of simplicity of explanation, 
to Bupposo tho existence of a physically nnanalyzable 
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unit, tlic molecule. The psychologist finds Iiitnself, 
a similar way, confiouted ivitli facts wliicli are indefi- 
nitely more complex than tliose of clicmiBtry or plij»- 
ios. Ho finds liiniself forced, accordingly, to the sup- 
position of a psychical unit beyond furtlier analysis, aiid 
forming the basis and material out of which the con- 
crole forms of knowledge are bnllt up by means of 
certain processes and laws to he hereafter studied. 

Nature of -Sensation: — TJiis elementary unit he calls 
a sensation. Tho sensation is not n fact immediately 
present in consciousness. We do not Imve direct knowl- 
edge of it any more tlian wc do of the atom or mole- 
cule. Actual mental life is concrete, not made np of 
isolated atomic sensations. It is thoroughly complex, 
and no simple clement can he immediately laid hold 
of. In fact, knowledge always consists in relation — in 
the connection of elements, and their mutual reference 
to each other — and so no isolated, unrelated sensation, 
snch as we suppose forms the material of knowledge, 
coald possibly bo immediately known. Sensations aro 
known, then, only as the resnlt of n process of abstrac- 
tion and analysis, and their existence is supposed only 
because, without them, it wonld be impossible to ao- 
connt for the complex phenomena which are diroctljr 
present in consciousness. 

2. It is a Suf/jedivc Consciousness, — This term, sub- 
jective, does not mean simply that sensation is a psychi- 
cal, not a physical, state ; tlint it exists for the self, and 
is not ft bare existing fact. This is true of all the phe- 
nomena of consciunsnces. It is here used to distinguish 
sensations from those facts of psychical life which have 
an ol^ectiw reference. Such facts tell us about things 
and events that exist indoi>endent1y of oni-scl res, about 
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EometliiDg which is really there, as wc say. They en- 
uhle us to appreciate or ftppi-eheiid Eoiiietliiiig ulijcc- I 
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black, etc. I do not menu that thci 
my ininJ uf white paper or of black ink, but Ilial the 
real paper is reully white, etc. Such states of mind 
evidently go beyond thciiisclvce, and tell us of sorne- 
tliing objective. It is not bo witli ecnBalions. Tliejr 
have no reference to tilings really there. Tboy tell 
of nothing beyond their own cxifilence. They do not I 
tell n» what sonic (/tiny is ; they only report how the j 
tahj€ct is affected. 

Seneations not Actual Knowledge. — Ilcnee sensa- 
tions are not, of tAetnselves, knowledge. Tlicy are the 
necessary conditions or raw material of knowledge. 
Knowledge always refers to existence, and to get this 
refereneo to existenee the sensation mnst be elaborated 
and transformed and ni.idc to point to something be- 
yond itself. The means by which the objective refer- 
ence is got will bo Btadicd under the head of the proo i 
esBcs of knowledge. It is eiifticicnt to notice now that 1 
sensations become knowledge only as they are related I 
to each other in ceiCain definite ways. To know ii 
merely to have a sensation, but to refer this Beiisation 
either to an external object, aa the thing baring a 
quality corresponding to the sensation, or to ourBclves. 
This analysis of complex funns of knowledge into sim- 
ple nnits, which arc not by themselves knowledge, but , 
only the raw matcriHl of knowledge, however hard to J 
raako at tint, is one necessary for any comprehcneioa ' 
of the facts of cognition. 

3. TA/! Elementury iSuhjectiv^ Conditions of Knowh- 
edgt I'oeacta certain Original Properties, — TUeee may 
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be rcdnccd to three ; duration, quaUty, and inUneity. 
All psjcliical Etfttes occupy n ceitiiiii time, have a ccr- 
taia cbaracteristic content ail tlieir own, nnd fill con- 
sciousness with a certain force. These properties oan- 
not, strictly speaking, be described or defined any more 
than what color is can be told to a blind man. But 
each one knows for iiiinsclf that a sonnd, for example, 
occupies 8 certain length of time in his conEcioneiiees ; 
that it is something peculiar to itself, not to 1>e con- 
founded or compared with a color or a tnste; and that 
it is either weak as a whisper or strong as the sound of 
a cannon. It ia to the eharacteristie difference between 
a taste and a Einell that the term (jnalilj" or modality 
applies, while intensity signifies the difference between, 
eay, a dim and a bright light. 

4. Sensations viay be Classijiid. — Each quality or 
modality forms a class by itself. As already pointed 
out (page 29), tiic soul answers to the stimulus origi- 
nating in all nerve organs with a characteristic re- 
sponse, and hence there will ho as ninny classes of sen- 
sations as there are kinds of organs. As almost every 
nerve etructuro in the body may, under appropriate 
conditions, occasion sensations, it would folloAv that we 
may have an indefinitely Inrgo number of classes of 
sensation. But, fortunately, certain general features 
are found which broadly mark off these organs from 
each other. Sonic of these organs arc found to be spe- 
cifically formed for giving rise to seiiEations — as the 
eye for light, the car for sound; while nerves con- 
nected with other organs — as the stomach, the lungs — 
have as their main business (ho regulation of some 
bodily function — as digestion, respiration — and only 
secondarily and incidentally occasion conacions states. 
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This leads to tlio broad division of eensatioiis into Bpe- 
eific, and organic or general. 

IV. Tub Kelatios of tbe Piitsical Factou to the 

rftVCIIlCAL. 

Wo Are introduced at the outset to one of the mo8t 
difficult (jrohleins of psychology. The general qnes- 
lion IS, What is the rclntion between tho external world, 
inelading the organized body, and tbe mind or self! 
In tlii8 particular case tbe qnestion takes tbe form, 
Wltat is the connection between sensations nr psychi- 
cal states and tbe pbysical and neural cbangeB whicb 
e.xcito tbemi 

Various Tltfones. — We sbail first consider two op- 
posed and oxtrcnio theories, and then pass to wlint wo 
conceive to be Ibo true view of tbe matter. Of these 
two theories, one, whicb we may call the materialistic 
tbeory, regai-ds sensations as facts of tbo same kind 
itnd order as the physical motions whicb occasion tbein, 
and reduces consciousness to one of the forms in wfaicli 
material motion appears. Tho other, or dualistic the- 
ory, denies any connection whatever between mind 
and matter, between the sensation and tlie neural 
cliango whicb appears to originate it. One theory, in 
short, kbsorbs mind in matter, while the otber holds 
tliat there is a chasm between them over wliicb no 
bridge can bo built. Materialism identifies the sensa- 
tion witb lis mechanical occasion. Dualism liolds to 
two opposed and nnconnccted sets of phenomena; one 
physical, the other psychical. 

1. Pu(Ui»m.—TW\s will be dealt with brJeflj', botb 
bMfltiBO tbe most extreme upholders of the general in- 
dnpwidenoe of mind and matter rarely go so far as to 
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deny the rclntivo dependence of eciiEation on nervons 
change, and bccauBo the fact of the dependence is bo 
evident iipyn ex»nnnation. So far as we know, posi- 
tively, no Bcnsntton occurs witliout some accompanying 
change of nervous tisBoc. Negatively, tlie loss of an 
organ, conducting nerve, or brain centre is found to he 
accompanied hy corresponding loss of sensation. Far- 
thcrmore, whatever increases or diminishes the nervouB 
activity is found to increoso or diminisli the intensity 
of the corresponding Bcnsatioti. We thus have about 
all the evidence we could desire as to some connec- 
tion botweeu tho conscious sensation and the nervous 
change. 

2. Materialism. — This holds tliat all tho facta of the 
universe, uiind included, are to he reduced to changes 
of matter and motion. It holds that tho law of tho 
conservation and correlation of energy is tlie liighcet 
law of all phenomena, and that this is as trno of psy- 
cliical piienomcna, and of their relation to physiral, as 
it is of tho facts of heat or of elcetricily. It liolde, 
that is to say, tliat all phenomena are reducible to 
forms of motion which are convertible into each other 
without loss or increase of energy or power of doing 
work. Thus, we know that light is changeable into 
heat, Ijcat into chemical energy, this into electricity, 
while electricity completes the circuit luck into light. 

Materialism holds that this generalization innst be 
applied to the production of sensations. It says that 

J must believe tliat when a wave of light reaches tho 
i-etina the energy involved in it is converted into an 
cqnal amount of energy known as nervous action, vhicli 
is convoyed along tho nerves to tho brain, where it sets 
up another equal amount of energy, which results in 
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tbo stale vc know as a gensatioD. It holtis that along 
this line of changes there is no breach of continuity. 
Each process ts tho mechanical result of its antecedents. 
Sensations, as pj-chical states, arc thus included among 
the malerial energies of the physical n'orld, iind are 
governed hy the mccbnnical laws of this world. They 
are only one special class of the forms wliidi energy, 
a& convertible fronk one mode into another, takes. 

Objectiona. — To tliis view there are certain very se- 
rious objections, (1) one of which may bo urged from 
the pliysical side itself, while the other (2) is psycho- 
logical in its natnre. 

(1.) Physical. — Tlicre is an unlikeness of Z;2;u^ whicli 
makes it impossible to apply the law of tiie transforma- 
tion of energy to the relation existing between eensa^ 
tions and tlieir stimuli. Tlie law of the conservation 
of energy has been establislied regarding tho phenom- 
ena of motion alone, and has meaning only with rcfcr- 
cnco to motions. Sensations are not motions. The 
sensation of red may liavo a dependence upon a certain 
nnmbcr of ethcric vibrations, but as a seiisalion it is n 
unique psychical state, having no motion, no vibrations, 
no spatial longtii nor form. Tho motion is objective, 
existing in space, possessing relations of form, size, and 
iinmber. Tho sensation is subjective, existing only itt 
tbo tnind, having no s)>atial nor numerical relations. 
Tbo motion is an external fact which must be presented 
U> Ibe senses to bo known. The sensation is internal, 
and is directly known to consciousness. Now tlieso 
difforencca between the pAychieal and the physical con- 
stitnlc, it is said, a cliasin wliicb the law of the corre- 
lation of energy cannot bridge. Tho law holds only of 
motions; to apply it to sensations is to commit tho 
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abenrdity of enppoeing tliat a eound or color ie a movc- 
inent occnri'ing in Bp»cc. 

Materialiam Dofs not Ecptatn. — Or the objection 
may be stated as followa: The onlj object of applying 
tlie law 19 to exj>laiii peycliical plienoinctia. To ex- 
plain consists, as logic tells us, in pointing out a relation 
of catiEe and effect existing between two plicnoinena. 
This relation can bo fonnd only where there is com- 
plete identity between the fact antecedent regarded as 
citUBO, and the consequent cunsidered to be the effect. 
Wlioi*e this identity is not found no causal relation 
exists. Now the attempt to make the mechanical and 
material phenomena of the world account for the 
psychical, throngU the law of the conservation of en- 
ergy, fails, when looked at in this way, doubly: (i.) it 
fails to explain sensation as a ffmeral fact ; («,) it faila 
to explain any of the concrete details of sensation. 

(i.) There is no identity between the sensation as x 
state of consciousness and the mechanical motion whicli 
precedes it. The striking fact of the case ia their dif- 
ference: one exists as an objective spatial fact of move- 
ment, the other as the nniquo jisychical fact of con- 
scionsncGs. Ko quantitative transformation can bo 
made out, for the simple reason that the conscionsncss 
is not a qnanlily. So Mr. Iluxley says: "How it i» 
that anything so remarkable as a state of conscious- 
ncB8 comes about by the result of irritating ncrvouB 
tissnc, is just as unaccountable as the appearance of tho 
Djin when Aladdin rnlibed his lamp." Mr, Tyndall 
remarks to the s.ime effect that "tho passage fi-om the 
physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
Bciouences ia unthinkable." The German physiologist, 
Da Bois Ucymond, says that "if ^ro possessed an ab- 
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solntely perfect knowledge of the body, including tbe 
bruin and nil cliangcs in it, tlie psycliical Btatc known 
33 seiifiation would be as incoraprehettsible fts now. For 
llie very liigliest knowledge wo could get would reveal 
to U3 only matter in motion, and tlie connection be- 
tween any motions of any atoms in my brain, and bucIi 
nniqac, undeniable facte a& tliat I feel pain, smell a rose, 
see red, is thoronghly incomprehensible." It is evident 
tliat if tlio connection be, as affirmed, nnacconn table, 
nntbinLable, incomprebensiblc, it is impossible to ao- 
eoant for or comprehend the Bensation by it. 

(ii) ifaiei-iaUsm Fails to Throw any Light upon the 
Specif Faeii of Sensation. — Were it supposed that wa 
oven knew all about the forms of motion which affect 
ns, and knew the exact difference between one form 
and another, it wonld still remain incomprehensible 
why one mode of motion slionld give rise to that 
psycliical fact which wo know ns color, and another to 
Bonnd. So ttm knowledge of the difference of rates of 
rapidity in tho mnsical scale docs not enable ns to 
explain why one rate should result in a low note 
and another, more rapid rate, in a higher. These are 
facts of coneciousnesB only, and arc as nltimate and 
nnanalyznble in their differences from each other as 
they were when nothing whatever was known about 
the rates of motion. No identity between the coneciona 
fucts and tlie vnrions forms of pliysical motion can ho 
discovered wliicli will enable ns to explain one by the 
other. 

(2.) Pgychalotfical Ohjection. — This objection cannot 
be fully presented hoi-c, as it presupposes a knowledge 
of tho results of psychological stndy not yet attained. 
In bricf^it is this: the material motions which are sup- 
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poeed to be tlie causo of psyclilcal phenomena are 
never known in any independent eiistence. Tlicj- are 
known to exist only Uirougli their relation to mind. 
FeycliologicAlly Bpcnkin^, tlio fact of motion la a fact 
of kiio^^ledge wliicli ninst he accounted for tiirongli a 
study of tliG elenicnts and proccsecs of the mind. It 
is not a fact which precedes knowledge and can be 
nsed to account for it, but it is a fact in knowledge 
which must bo accounted for like all other facts of 
knowledge, by means of psychological laws. Motion 
cannot be used jisycliologically to account fur mental 
phenomena, becanse it is itself a mental phenomenon, 
and, as such, depends upon psychological elements and 
proceeseg. Materialism inverts the true order of facts 
by attempting to produce tbo subject from llic object, 
knowledge from things, while tlio business of psychol- 
ogy is to deal with things as inowH things, and to show 
how the subject, as knowing, is involved in all those 
facts which the physical sciences Iretted merely ae ex- 
isting facts, overlooking that they ai-e in reality facts 
known to exist, as facts in relation to mind. Motion 
apart from mind is an nl>straction and cannot be used 
to account for mind. Wo como now to what Ecoms to 
be the correct theory in the matter. 

3. JVcrvow Chat}ije8 Act a» SlimvU to the fs>ul. — It is 
evident from what was said under the first head that 
there is some positive connection between the material 
process and the psychical. It is evident from what 
lios just Itocn said that this connection is not of snch a 
natnre that llic conscious sensation can l>o regarded as 
transformed molecular motion, Nothing is gained, 
however, by adopting a too customary evasion, and re- 
gkrding the sensation as an impression made npon the 
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soul by an o.vtcrnat object, and conBcquently as n m 
pnseive reception or copj of it. Tlie eeneation is a I 
copy of ncitiirr tlic external nor tlic internal object ] 
and process. In tlie case of vision, for example, I 
the oxtonml excitation is not color, and certainly tlio j 
iotni-organiu one is oot; tlic cxtra-orgaitic process ia I 
simply certain undiilations of ether wliicli impingo 1 
upon the retina. Tlie iiitra-organic process is the ex- I 
citation and transference of molccniar motion in and { 
along the nerves and brain. Wliat&nally affects tlia I 
mind, howcrer it affects it, is only this brain molecnlor I 
motion, and certainly color is not a mere passive re- 1 
ception of that. 

Nervous Change not Catue but Stimulus. — This 
molccniar motion, accordingly, is conceived of as simply 
the sttmulas or excitation necessary to call theeonl into 
activity. Tlie sonl, when thns incited to action, re- i 
Bpoods lo the stimulation with a chanicteristic prodni 
lion of its own, whose appenrance, relatively to tlia J 
physical phenomena, is a virtnal creation; tiiat is, can- 1 
not he in any way got ont of them. The nervoita | 
change is not, properly speaking, the canee of the g 
■ation,Dor is the sensation the passive result of nn ; 
pression, A sensation is not the simple affection of \ 
the eonl by some bodily change, alliioitgh the nffectiu 
is a necessary prereqnisite to sensation. Tlie sensation 
is the state developed out of and by tliu soul itself upon 
occasion of this affection. 

Diaittiction between Pkijsical and Paycfiiccd Ac- 
tivity. — This constitntcs the great difference between 
physical and psychical action. Physical energy is always 
external ; it never acts U]>on itself, but is transferred be- 
yond itself. Sach changes as cstcruat bodies undergo I 
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fire never self-originatecl, but nra initiated from an oat- ( 
side Boni-ce. lint tlic inirid Ims tlie power of ncting' | 
U|>on itself and of producing from witliin itself a new, 
original, and nnique activity wliiult wc know as ecnsa- ' 
tion. Tlio appearance nf physical cansalion wliich no- 
companies it is duo to tiio fnct tliat tlie nervous cliango 
18 (ilways necessary as a stimulus to the son!, and, fnr- 
therniorc, wlien tliis stimulns is once present, it U not 
left to the 6oal voluntarily to determine wlietlicr and ' 
how it will act, but, by a mcchanigin of its own, it ro- ' 
BpondB to tlic stimulus in a deGnite and invariable vnxy. 

V. Ft'NCTiosB OF Sensation. 

Having considered the relation of the physical to 
the psychical factor in sensation, ^ro have now to 
say something about the poaitioii of scnsatiuti in tlic 
psychical life, or its function considered with referenco 
to the mind as a whole. 

1. Sensation is the mceting-plaee, the point of coin- 
cidence of self and nature. It is in sensation that nature 
touches the soul in sucli a way that it becomes itself psy- 
chical, and that tlie soul touches nature so as to become 
itself natural. A sensation is, indeed, the tmnsition of 
the physical into the psychical. This is seen in two 
ways: 

(1.) From the Tteo £lemenia Involved in iSeniatwn, — 
There is no sensation without Uotli the physical action 
of tho hody in the shape of motion, and psychical ac- 
tion in the way of the soul's response to it. Attempts 
to do away with citlier of these elements are equally 
futile. Thus, on one side, tlie soul compleUs nature. 
What significanco or value would nature have for as 
were it nought but a never-ending, monotonous series 
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of motions^ All tlie variety of nature as it appears to 
Qs, all that gives it interest, tlie infinite differonco in ' 
colore and Bounds, in elinpcs and foring, etc. — all this is 
duo to tlic response of tlie soul to Bin)ple moliona. 

Senvationt not Stdt/ecttve Sta/fs Alette. — Sensations, 
accordingly, are not mere subjective states of onr own 
absolutely separated from nature. As Lotze sajs; 
"Sound and color are no woi-sc because they are sim- 
ply our sensations. They constitute, in fact, the exact 
end wliich nature was aiming at with its waves of ether 
and light, but whicli it conld not accomplish by itself , 
alone. To reach this end it needed soul, so that there 
might be realized throngh the action of the soul in 
sensation the beauty of shimmering light and of ringing 
sound." As tlie soul is the completion of nature, so 
nature in the form of physical motions is necessary to 
the netivity of the soul. Were it not stimulated by 
tlictn, it would remain an eternal blank, never reveal- 
ing itself in the endless riches of manifestation which 
it now shows forth. 

(2.) J^rom the Two PriTictpiee Involved in &)ua- 
tio/t. — On the one liand, tliero is the psychical prin- ' 
ciple by which the soul develops an utterly new state, 
something which can be accounted for only by attrib- 
nttiig (o the soul original and unique powers, tran- 
scending the highest principle of physical action — that 
of the correlation of energy. But, on tho other hand, 
there is the mechanical principle. The physical stim- 
tiluB is necessary, and. once given, the soul reacts upon 
it with a necessity and invariability comparable only fo 
the mechanical processes of nature. It is not left to 
the soul to say whether there shall be a sensation or 
Dot, nor of what kind it will please to have it. Tho 
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fact of the order, coiistancj-, and certainty of scnsiilious 
rcquircB llio mecliaiiical principle for their comprclicn- 
eioii, as much as the fact that they are elates of con- | 
BcioiiBMcsa requires the pBycliical. 

2. Sensations as liaio Material of Knowledge. — 
Out of the stuff of sensatione, upon tlicin ns data, are 
bnilt both thfl wodd as known and tlic self as existing. 
There is no need of dwelling npon tliis liere, as tho 
whole enliject of knowledge will bnt ilhietratc tho 
means by which this raw material of sensation is worbcii 
up into tho concrete forms of knowledge. Tho exist- 
ence of sensation is equally neeessary on both subjoc- 
tivo and objective sides. Withont it the self would 
remain forever unrealized, a mere bundle of capacities, 
and tho world would remain forever unidcalizcd or un- 
known, a mere blank. From the sensations of various 
kinds, through their elaboration by proceescs horoafter 
to be studied, are built up tlie concrete forma of tho 
world ae it exists for our knowledge, and are constructed 
those definite ways of knowing which make the soul, 
on its intellectual side, a reality. 

We have now to study these various kinds of sensft- 
tione, having detcrrained the nature of sensation in 
general. 

§ 2. Special Senses. 
Kindt of Sensations. — Sensations are classified, m 
already stated, into specific and ^ncral: those origi- 
nating through organs especially adapted for their 
production, and those -which are occasioned incident- 
ally through organs whose main function is tho rcgu- 
UtioD of some organic activity. Both of these orders 
of EuiiEations aro subdivided into clasees. Lest it 
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may Lti tliougiit from this tliat they havo no llkencea 
in kind, it may he well to precodo their particular 
stady hy a iow remarks regarding tonch, as the con- 
necting link of the various classes of sensation. 

Totick, as Futuiamentat Sense. — Whetlier we etndy 
this sense from its physiological side, the organ through 
vhich it is realized, or from the peychological side, 
tiio conscions states in wliicli it is expressed, we are 
led to the conclusion tliat loneli is the fundamental 
sense. 

1. Physlolotjical. — If wo consider the organism pos- 
sessing the lowest form of nerrons apparatus, we tind 
it to bo capahle of responding to stimnti of initnediata 
contact only. Yet there is evidence that tlicsc organ- 
isms appreciate stimuli which we cannot appreciato 
throngli the sense of lonch. DiSeronccs of color, for 
example, cull forth various actions on the part of tlio 
organism; there is no evidence to show (hat this ia 
appreciated as dilTerence of color, hut it is felt in some 
way, so as to call forth difftircnt actions. This gives 
ns reason for helieving that origimiliy the organs of 
touch serve in an undifferentiated way for the reception 
of all stimuli whatever. This conclusion is strength- 
ened when wc find that, as we advance in the animal 
eealo, eacli new sensory organ ia developed out of the 
Miao layer of the hody that contains the touch organs; 
and these now organs seem to be but higher develop- 
ments of portions serving previously to discriminate 
Bensations of contact. 

2. Pgijcholotfical. — This is the result which wc should 
have been led to expect, looking at the matter psycho- 
logically. Motion is, ua wo have seen, the solo stiroii- 
\vm of tcnBatioo ; and motion can aScct the body only 
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bj actual contact with it. TIio vnrlons sense organs 
Are thus organs differentiated for tito reception of vari- 
ooa modes of motion, i. e., for varionB kinds of contact. 
Toncli, as we know it, ia itnincdi&to contact; licar- 
ing, receiving waves of some ponderable incdioin, 
brings its in contact, as it were, witli bodies at a dis- 
tance; wliilo tlic Gje,6cnBib!c to ctlicric vibrations, ex- 
tends tlie range of contact indetinitely. As lung ago 
as tbe times of the Greek DemocritnB, it was remarked 
tliat ail the senses are reducible to touch. Tlierc ai-o 
also other striking psychological peculiarities of touch. 
(1.) It Forms tl\£ Connection between the General and 
the Special Sefiaea. — (/.) It is like general senBation, since 
it lias no especially differentiated organ, but is dislribnt- 
ed by means of tlie ekin over the vbolo body. It is like 
the special senses, since this organ gives rise to con- 
tact Bcnsatious, epccifically, not incidentally. (**.) It 
passes by gentle gradations into each. Sensations of 
tickling, tingling, and pricking, with those of beat and 
cold, scattered over the whole body, connect touch with 
organic sensation. Such facts as tliat vibrations between 
about thirty and forty thousand per second arc felt rb 
sound, while below thirty tliey bccih to be actual jars, 
and above forty thousand whirs in tlio body itself, and 
that in the blind and deaf touch serves for eye and ear, 
show the affinity of touch wilh the special senses, 
(m.) It stands midway, between general and specific 
sensation with reference to feeling or emotional tone. 
In organic sensations the factor of feeling prodomi- 
nates above the cognitive aspect. Such sensations 
serve rather to tell us whether the organism is affected 
pleasantly or the reverse, than to give us knowledge 
abuut objects. Tho reverse is the case with epecifie 
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sensation. In touch it is difHcult to tetl wliicli clement 
predominates. Tliat contact sensntions are tlio basis 
of a large store of kiiuvrledge cannot be denied, wliile 
the importance of their emotioiia! side is ehown by 
tlie fact that in ordinary language to feel anything is 
to tonch it. 

(3.) TouchaUo Occupies a Unique P»ych(dogical Po- 
giti<m, by ViHue of its Connection vfUh the Muscular 
•Syai/tn. — No nerve organ can be pnrely pasBtve, even 
physically speaking, in sensation. It must adjust it- 
self to tho stimnlns. Tiio month must eciTete saliva 
and move tho eapid snbstanco about. Wo tnust sniff 
with the nostrils. The tympanum of tho ear must be 
stretched ; the eye-Icnsce must be accommodated, and 
the two eyes convcrp:cd, and each must have muscular 
connections. Bnt the connection of contact sensations 
with iDuscular sensations is still more intimate. They 
are inextricably nnited. It is only in cases of disease 
that we ever have one withont the other. Thus the 
activities of our own body and those of external bodies 
are indissolubly associated from the flrst. Tho whole 
inipoTtance of this we sliall learn hereafter. 

(3.) Touch is the Teal Sense, as well as tlio sonrco of 
the otlicrs. They return to it, as well as proceed from 
it. It is the gold basis from which the other senses 
issue promises to pay. We may liave sensations of 
light which are produced within tho organism itself; 
noises may be subjective " roarings ;" smells and tastes, 
etc, may arise from a disordered organism. The test 
uf whether something exists corresponding to the sen- 
sation is always au appeiil (o tonch, with its associated 
tunsculur activity. We are sure the object is really 
tliere wbea we can get hoidofiL The sparks we see 
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when wc fall wo know to belong to onreelvee, ftod not 
to llie object, beeauBo they are not aseoc!uted with b 
coiietant toiieii seusatiun ; they change position wit 
every change of position of the body. 

On acconnt of this fundaincnt.il chaincter of toucbj 
wo sbnll bfgin onr special stiidips of sensation with iq 
and, following the order laid down under tiio genera 
cunsideratiou of sensation, shall take np: I. The phj 
icul etiinulus; 2. The phyeiological stimulus; 3. Th| 
conscious sensation. 

On account of the connection of contact sensations" 
with mnscniar we shall consider this snbject under the 
following heads: I. Passive touch, or touch proper, OB 
separate from muscular activity; II. Mnscniar sensii' 
tions; III. Active touch, the union of the two pre- 
vious. 

§ 3. Toiu'A. 

1. Passive Touch. 
1. T/ie Fh'jifical Stimulus. — This ia mcclianii 
pressure; consequently all bodies posgessing wciglil 
whether solids, liquids, or gusce, arc capable, utidt 
proper conditions, of exciting sensations of contact;' 
Not ai! coTitnct, however, with external bodies cxcUcs 
sensation. The prcssnre must reach a certain degree, 
known as its thres/iold value ; for over this tAres/iold, 
as it were, any stimulus must pass to enter into con- 
Ecionsnese. Tliis value varies willi diSercnt parts of 
the body; the sniallcst amount appreciable is .OOS 
grammes, by the cheek and back of hand. Upon the 
lioel a pressure equal to one gram is required for feel- 
ing. Change of ^.timnhis ia also necess-ary, or at least 
contrast. If the hand bo plunged into a liqnid at rest 
no contact sensation is felt except at the margin; of 
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if il be evenly comprcGecil by a solid, as paiaffiQC,onIy 
tlie boundary is felt. 

2. Physiological Stimulus, or Organ. — This is the 
skin of the whole body and tlic openings of tlio various 
nieuibrancB. Touch is classiEed as a special sense, be- 
cause in tbe trno skin, beneath tho cuticle, exist certain 
peculiar endings of tlie nerves in raised organs, called 
Itnpilla;, the stimulation of ^rhich appcni-s to-be neces- 
sary for tho existence of any contact sensation. Tim 
tip of the tongue and the cods of tho fingers, being 
especially well supplied with the papillis, may bo re- 
garded as tho specidc organs of contact. 

3. Smialion of Touch. — Two kinds arc recognized: 
(1), pressure sensations, due to the weight of the affect- 
ing body; (2), place scnsatiuii?, dne to the position of 
the body affected. 

(1.) Pressure Sensations. — Tiiesc are excited wlien- 
orer any ponderable body is laid upon some portion of 
the skin at rest — a condition winch is rarely perfectly 
fulfilled, as the muscles are generally bronght into ac- 
tion to support and test the weight. It is a character- 
istic of pressnro sensation that not every cliango of 
Weight is felt. It is fonud that if a given weight 
nlXects the hand it must bo increased by at least one 
third before the difference of pressure is felt, no mat- 
ter how slight or strong be the intensity of the e.\isting 
sensation. That is to say, if tlife ohjeulivc stiraulua bo 
1 gram, i of a gram must bo added for any new sen- 
sation to resnit; if it bo 10 ponnds, 3}- pounds must 
be added, or no change of intensity in tbo feeling ap- 
pear!. This difference of stimiilns, necessary to change 
of acnsation, is called tlio <iif<'renm Unvshold, and for 
prewire eeosations \i stated at 3 : 1. 




PSYCHOLOGV. 

Weber's Law. — Anlioipnting tlio Btiidy of the otLer! 
&ensc6, it may be well to &Iate Iiere tli:tt eome ratio^l 
althougli quantitatively different, ia lielievcd to exi 
for every sense. Tliat is to sny, it is trne of every 
Eense tlmt not every cb.ingc in objcctiro stitnulas oc- 
casions n cliange in Biibjectivc sensation, Lnt tliat every 
eliango in etimnliis mnst bear :i certain definite ratio 
(yarying in the different senses) to ttic already existing 
stimiilns before the intensity of tlie sensation, as a con- 
scious state, eliangoH. DifEerently stated, not nbsolutA 
etimnli are felt, but only relative. Tliis law is often 
called lI'(.'J(r/''« law, after its discoverer, and is stated 
as follows: 7'ke intensity of one Bensatton changes fronk 
that of the preceding sensation, wlien the stimulus af 
the former changes in ajixed ratio to t/iat of the laUeK 
This ratio of clinngc is ^ in the case of passive tonclii 
as just seen ; in active touch it is iV ; that is, tbe addi- 
tion of a weight -rV ''b great as the existing weight.1 
will change tlie sensation. 

Methods of liescarch. — The determination of this law 
evidently falls nndor tho head of esperiniental psy- 
chology, and, as illustrating the methods of tliis, it may 
he well briefly to mention the ways in which Wobor*B 
law has been cstahliBlicd. 

(t.) The Method of Right and Wrong Cnsca.— Here 
two weights aro nsed, one slightly heavier than tho 
other, and the person Experimented upon is required 
to tell from toueh alone which is the heavier, and tho 
process is repeated a large nninbcr of times with the 
same weights. It is evident that if tho difference ho- 
twccn the two weights is less than the real differenet 
threshold, there will bo no basis for judgment, and th 
number of right and wrung cases, or gecsscs, will l>t' 
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abont evenly divided. Jnst in the degi-co in wliicli tbe 
differouco approaches the true ratio will the percent- 
ngc of right cascB increase, and wlicn tlio ratio is made 
too large, about all the cases will bo correctly judged. 

{ii.) Method of Just Perceptible Differences. — A cer- 
tiiin weight is laid on the hand. This is slightly in- 
creased. Probably "o difference of sensation is felt. 
Bnt more and more wci<;ht \s added nritil the sensation 
docs increase in intensity. This is repeated again and 
again, and the average diSerence taken as the basis for 
calculating the proper ratio. 

{Hi.) Method of Average Error. — A certain weight 
is put on tbe band, and tbe pei-son experimented npon 
is reqnired to tell when another weight equals this. 
This is repeated a large number of times. Each time 
there will be a slight error, either positive or negative; 
that is, the weight sii|ipoEed to be equal will, as mat- 
ter of fact, be greater or less. The exact amount of 
error is noticed eacli time, and their average being taken 
will approach the normal perceptible difference. 

Interpretations of t/te Zaw. — The law has been in- 
turpreted physiologically, psycho-pliysically, and psy- 
chological ly. 

(a.) Physiological Interpretation. — This holds that 
the kw is dne to tbe nature of nerve-action. It holds 
tiiat the sensation, as a conscious state, is directly pro- 
portional to tbe physiological stimulus, bnt that the 
physiological stimulus, owing to unknown causes, is not 
directly proportional to the physical stimnlns, but in- 
creases more slowly than it. 

(i.) Pai/cho-pAi/sical. — This holds that the law ex- 
presses the relations which exist between the physical 
nervooB stimulus, and the psychical reaction to it, or the 
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relations which exist between body and sonl, 
Weber'a law is often called the pHjcho-phjsical law. 
Feeliner, who has miide very carefol and coinpWlo ex- 
pcrinientB, has adopted this view, nnd states the Inw in 
roatlicnmtical form as follows: The iittcneily of the 
sensation varies witli the logarithm of the etiniiilDs. 
Tliifl statement is called Feclmer's law, hut is not gen- 
erally accepted. 

(c.) Psychological. — This holds that llie law ex-' 
presses neither tlie relation which the physiological 
8timnhi3 holds to the physical, nor that with whicli tlio ' 
psychical responds to the nervous stimnlnF, but that it 
simply expresses a nnivcrsal law of psychical jndgmcnt : 
that we appreciate any psychical state not hy what it 
absolutely is, hnt what it is in reference to some other 
psychical state with which wo compare it. We have 
DO absohite measnrc for tlio intensity of a sensation, 
bnt moasnro it by comparin;^ it with the sensation 
which immediately preceded it. The proper interpro- 
tation lias not yet been finally decided npon, and a fur- 
ther discnssion wonld lead ns beyond onr praper limits. 
Wo return from this digression to a stndy of 

(2.) Place Sensatimis. — This expression must not be 
taken to mean that we have any sensations of place 01 
snch, TIiQ reference of a sensation to a given object 
or position is a fnrthcract of mind, to he studied nnder 
the hcnd of perception. The phrase moans simply that 
there exists a dilTcrcncc in the qnality of the sensations 
corresponding to differences in the parts of the body 
whence they originate. What the exact natnre of this 
difference is we do not know ; we know, however, tliat 
it mnst exist, or thero wonld bo no basis for tbe mind 
to art upon in referring a eenealion to one position 
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rallicr tliaD to anotlier. This difference ie called tlie local 
«ign. The local sign, in otiicr words, is that peculiarity 
of ilie G£iiEatii)ii which differentiates n Bciisation com- 
ing, sny, from the extreme tip of the thumb of the left 
hand, from one of the same intensity and otherwise of 
the same quality coming from a eimilar part of the 
right hand. This iweiiharity the mind uses as a sign 
of the part affected, and thus learns to localize impres- 
sions. 

Sensory Cirdfa. — Timt portion of tlie skin which 
has a local sign of its own is known as a sensory circle^ 
and the skin is regarded as made np of a myriad of | 
these circles. They differ much iu size in various parte 
of the budr, as is shown by the following simple ox- 
jMiriment. Tlic dulled points of a pair of compasses 
aro placed npon the skin, separated from each other n 
certain distance, and the person touched tells whether 
he feels two points or one. The spatial separation of 
the two jioints necessary for the recognition of two 
distinct sensations inensHres the diameter of tiiat por- 
tion of the body which has one and tlie same local sign ; 
that i*, the sensory circle. Tho discriminative sensi- 
bility is greatest npon the tongue. There two separate 
sensations aro recognized when the points arc Vt ^^ s° 
inch apart. Upon the tip of tho tinget3 the distance 
discriminated is -^ of an inch, while upon the middle 
of the back the points must be separated at least IJ 
inchM. 

Mohiiil'j arul Lofal Discrimination. — It is found, 
u a general thing, that discriminative sensibility is n 
function of the mobility of the part. The finest differ- 
ences are fett by those portions of the body most often 
in motion, while those parts which are relatively non- 
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sensitive, like the middle of the back, are jast tboi 
parts Qf the body which arc most fixed. This intr 
duL'es lis to the subject of 

TI. McscDULE Sensation. 

1. Physical Stimv,lu8.~-T\\\s is broadly iiinrkcti 
from that uf tlio other Ecnses in arising from an 
tivity originated by tlie organism itself, not by an 
tcrnal affection. It stands opposed to the other Eonees 
as active to passive. As long as tlie muscle is merely 
affected by strain or pressure from without lliere is con- 
tact sensation alone. Mnscidni- sensatiun ariseB on 
when the organism tvar;ls against the prc&siii'e. It 
due to the body's own exertion. 

2. Organ. — There arc three tlieones regarding tli« 
pliysiolugical process wliicb ultimately results in sen* 
B.aiion. 

(I.) One theory holds that there are specific sensory 
nerves which end with certain organs in the mnsclofl^ 
and that the muscular sensations take their rise there^ 
just OS visual sensations do in the retina of the eye. 

(3.) Anutber titeury holds that there are no spccifio 
mnscular nerve organs, but that the so-cnllcd mnscnlsr 
seusations are in reality produced by the tension, tlio 
pnsb and pull, of the lunsclvs against tbc skin, lign- 
meiits, joints, etc. 

(3.) The thiixl theory is known as the innervatit 
theory, and liolUa that the sensation is of central, 
peripheral origin, and is a feeling of effort or expeitdtd 
tnergy. Jt originates in the brain and is transmitted 
along the motor nerves. It is probable that while each of 
tbeee theories may have an clement of truth within it, tlMj 
second approaches nearest to tbe real state of tbe 
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3. The Sensations. — These are most conveniently di- 
vided into BcnsationB of (I) movement, or anhindci-cd 
effort, and those of (2) strain, or impeded effort. Tlio 
muscles maj contract freely without experiencing ex- 
tcrnnl reeistancc, or they meet external obstmction. 
The sweep of the arm throagli tho air illiistratcB tho 
first; the pushing of a box the second. Sensations of 
movement vary with tho direction of the movement, 
whether it he up or down, right or left, and witii its 
(/uni^iori, whether it be performed swiftly or slowly. 
Sensations of resistance vary in intensity according to 
the nmonnt of resistance which has to bo overcome. 

Psychological Importance. — The muscular sensations 
are exceedingly important, both in themselves and in 
their combination with other classes- 

(i.) In Themselves. — The sensations of duration and 
direction of movement, combined with that of forco 
exerted, enable os to get a very accurate knowledge of 
the position and tension of vaiions mnsclea, and thaa 
forms tho basis of onr knowledge of oar own body, and 
gives as the basis for discriminating our own bodj 
from extra-organic bodies. Fnrthermoi-e, since knowl- 
edge of the |X)sition of the body and of its various 
parts is the necessary condition of performing any in- 
tentional movement, the nmscnlar sensations arc as im- 
portant for volition as for knowledge. Tho mnscular 
eeDBStion constantly reports to consciousness the exact 
eondition of tbc position and tension of all voluntary 
maBclee, and thus enables the mind to control old movo- 
ments and instigate new ones. 

(iV.) In Connection inith Other Senses. — Of the union 
of mnscnlat sensation with that of touch we shall pres- 
ently apeak. 'With reference to vision, it may be no- 
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ticed that the cjc is liberally snpplied with a complex 
and cnrcfulij' adjusted syetciti of innsclcSj which makes 
it the easiest moved and most disciimiiinting id its 
movements of nil the organs of the body. The mna- 
cles also are so arrnngcd that the mechanism of each 
cje is internally regulated, and tho two eyes always 
act in unison. For hearing, muscular sensations are im- 
portant in three ways. First, tliey enable the nicclmn- 
ism of the ear to be so arrnngeii that the ear is ad- 
JDEted to the greatest possible range of sounds, and to 
the most delicate discrimination of any sound. Sec- 
ondly, they form the connection between the organs 
of speech and hearing, and thus render it possible to 
reproduce, voluntarily, tones and noises. Thirdly, tliey 
form the connection between sounds and certain regu- 
lar movoments — those of marching, dancing, etc. — and 
thus gi'catly sharpen, if they do not actually incite, the 
sense of rliythin. In the sense of taste, tiia masclcs 
serve to keep the food in motion, thus vnrying the sen- 
sation and bringing it in contact with the most sensi- 
tive parts; while in smell it is found that, without con- 
stant motion of the odorous gas, occasioned by sniffing, 
there is no sensation of odor produced. 

III. Active Toucn. 

In normal life sensations of contact proper arc al- 
ways accompanied by muscular scnsatious. It is only 
in disordered or abnormal conditions that they can be 
separated. This union has the following advantagei 

1. It greatly multiplies tJic number of impressions 
which can bo had in a given time, thus abbreviating 
all touch processes. 2. It renders it possible to bring 
the object to be touched into contact with the moat , 
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eeneitive part of tho organ, tliiia Ghnrpenin^ tlic sciiEa- 
tion. 3. It ocQi&ionB a rapid eticceseion of impressions, 
tlius lieigliteiiing the contrast of those whicii are un- 
like, and rendering tliern more distinct. Active touch 
can tiitis discriminate diSeroiices of -{i^, wiiile passive 
toncli is limited to i. 

Meiu Got througfi, Adive Touch.— "Yhe union of con- 
tact and muscular Gonsations, ^hen interpreted hy the 
mental processes, conetitutes the basis of the following 
ideas. (1.) The linrdnces or softness of a body. This 
is not given by mere weight sensations. It is discov- 
ered only by rnnning the linnd over tlio body, eom- 
presaing, monlding it, etc. (3.) The elasticity or inertiA 
of the body. (-3.) Tho rongliuess, smootLness, etc., of 
the body. When the hand is moving and touches guc- 
ceasire points, the body is judged coarse or rougli. 
When the mnseular sensations arc united with con- 
tinnoiis contact scnsalions it is judged to l>o fine or 
smoulli. Alt these qualities as referred to bodies are not 
sensations proper, but judgments made on the basis of 
sensations. 

The student will observe that a large number of se»- 
utions originating in tlie skin are not to be properly 
classed witii touch feelings. Snch arc heat and cold, 
tingling, itching, numbness, etc. 

§ 4. Tlic Sense of SineU. 
I. P/ii/tical SlimtUus. — Heat, so far as known, does 
not occasion this sensation. Whether electricity and 
mechanical pressure do so is disputed. The specific 
stimulus is what we call piiysical odor. Juet what 
properties in a body make it odorous arc not known. 
The BabstoQco, Iiowcvor, must bo capable of afisuming a 
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gaseotiB form. Neither solids nor Itqitids, Diileu t6\&- 
ttzttble, exL'ite ecnsatioii. Of Boiue BiibittKiicee an ex- 
ceedingly small ainonnt sufficcB, Of imisk, aooin yy of i 
a milligramme ib eiioiigli. 

II. OrQan. — Tlila is the ending of tlie olfactory 
nervo fuuiid in tlie mucous Dieinbrane of tlie upper 
and back parts of the nostrils. Touching the mode of 
excitation, nothing is known except that it ia eoino 
mode of chemical action, and that no sensation resnlta 
if the particles remain stationary. 

III, The Sensation Itself. — Tlio difference threshold, 
or the ratio of the discriminative sensibihty of the 
sense, has never been satisfactorily determined. There 
is no satisfactory classification of odors. Tlie same 
enhstance occasions varions odors to different persons 
and to tbo same person iit different times. Certain 
sensations, ordinarily called those of smell, may, how* 
ever, be excluded; such are sharp, pungent sensations, 
originating from snnff, etc. These are properly feel- 
ings of mechanical irritation. So-called fresh and 
close smells are due rather to Bcnsations excited in tlio 
Inngs than to stimulation of the nostrils, and hence are 
organic in character. Disgust is an alimentary rather 
tliAR olfactory sensation. 

Connection witK Organic. I^eelings. — Odor eeiiBations 
have a close connection with organic, and arc related 
rather to the emotional side of our nature than to our 
cognitive. Psychologically, the best classification of 
odors is, therefore, into agreeable and disagreeable, as 
tliis frankly recognizes their Bnhjective character. By 
reason of its organic connection, smell is of great im- 
portance in regulating animal life. As Bidder says, 
it is placed at the entrance of the respiratory organs, 
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like a nratclintnn. Wlmt is dJsagrecnblo in odor is re- 
jected from tbe ejetcin; with t!ie sciseo of tiisto it 
serves 38 a giiardiau over Ibo digestive organs, prevent- 
ing tlie entrance of wliatever might ho hariiifni. 

Conturction with Appetite. — By reason of ita connec- 
tion with feeling the sense of smell au-akene desire and 
repnUioii fur and against tlie eubetanccs which are 
odorons. Smells occaeion all sorts of impulses and 
longings; sonic tliii'st, others hnngcr, others sesnal. 
Tins fact apjiears more plainly in animals than in us; 
as in lliem smell is most closely connected witU in- 
stinct. To them it serves as a means of preserving 
life by teaebing to tind friend, avoid foe, and discover 
food, and by directing to their males. Hence in ani- 
mals tbe centre in the brain for tlie sense of smell is 
often its predominating part, while in man it ie re- 
dnccd to insigniticant proportions. In man this sense 
id overlaid hy tlie intellectual processes; if a man 
wisbcs to find another man he nses none of his senses, 
bnt reflects upon the place wliere he is most likely to 
be found. Tbe dog simply uses his sense of eineil, 
and follows scent. 

§ 5. Taste. 
\, Physical Stlinidiig. — Both electricity and me- 
cliaiiical prceenro occasion gustatory sensation. If the 
tongne be electrically etimnlated a sour taste is felt at 
the anode and an alkaline at the cathode. If pressure 
be bronglit to bear upon the back of the tongus a bit- 
ter taste arises; if it he rapidly tapped, a sonr. The 
■pcci&c stimulus, however, is that quality known as sa- 
pidity. Only bodies in a liquid condition arc sapid. 
Solidi can be tasted only in a cryBtalli2ed, and honcc 
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Bolnbte, form. The tlireshold value for taste variesj 
with different substances. One part of Biilplmrie addj 
in a million parts of water can be taetcd, while oM 
oitjhtieth of sugar is required. 

II. Oi'gan. — Taste lias been nscribed to all porttom 
of the inoutJi from the lips to tiic stomach, bnt is prop^'S 
erlj confined to those portions of tlie tongne and sotvm 
palate furnished witli papillse. Experiments have b 
directed towards ascertaining wlietlier ( 
are confined or not to certnin portions of tlie organi* 
The resnlt is somewhat in donbt, bnt it is generally' 
believed that bitter is best tasted on the soft pahitc 
and back of the tongne, and sweet and sour on the tip, 

III. The Sensation Itseff. — The elassifieation of 
tastes is rendered difficult by the same canses operative 
in the case of smell — they can be reduced to four, how- 
ever; sweet, 60ur, bitter, and salt. Pungent tastes 
must bo exclnded; as innst also alkaline, astringent, 
and metallic tastes, which seem to bo combinations of 
touch, taste, and smell. Many so-ealled tastes, like 
that of onions, are properly odors. Kansca is an or- 
ganic sensation. The specific taste that distingnishca 
one body from another, as an apple from an orange, is 
not taste proper, but a combination of varions sensory 
properties. 

Organic Connection. — Taste is rather an outpost « 
the whole system, for enabling it to assimilate the bei 
eScial and reject the barniful, than a source of specill 
cognitions. Psychologically, it hardly ranks as higfl 
as smell, for tlio associative power of the latter- 
ibe odor of new-mown hay, or of a sniff of salt n 
ter — is very considerable. Odors in general seem to 
lie associated with higher moods and states, of which 
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fact the poetG liavc availed themselves. Smell also can 
dUcriminate enccessivo odors iniicli better than taste. 
Taste, however, ia capable of quite high specific cul- 
tivation, as is seen in epicures and professional wine 
and tea tasters, etc. 

§ G. Sense of Hearing. 

I. Physical iitimviua. — Electricity and moclinnical 
pressure both act as stimuli : an example of tiie latter is 
found ill tlie sensations of roaring, etc., due probably to 
Duusual pressure of the blood-vessels. Thespecific stim- 
uli are the vibrations of some elastic ponderable medium, 
generally air, known as physical sound. These vibra- 
tions most be within the limits of from eighteen to forty 
thousand per second. As to the lower limit of intensity, 
or threshold value, this sense Ecems to be most sensitive 
of all: a wave length of .00004 millimetre possesses 
sufficient energy to excite sensation. A difference of 
one third of a vibration will make a perceptible change 
in the sensation to a highly cultivated ear. 

II. Organ. — The organ is the ear, consisting of ex- 
ternal, middle, and internal portions. The former two 
wrve only ns an apparatus for condensing and trans- 
mitting vibrations. The internal ear possesses the 
nerve-endings, exceedingly complex, for transforming 
the physical into the physiological stimulns. The ap- 
paratus especially fitted for this is generally said to be 
tlio hatiUar layer of ths organs of Vorti. This is 
thought to bo a coniplic.itcd series of minute stretched 
cords, like those of a harp; each of which possesses, 
like every vibrating medium, a certain definite rate of 
vibration, depending on its length and tension. £acli 
of these is, accordingly, attuned to some mode of ex* 
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ternal ribration to wliicli it reeponds. It tliOB 
an oi-gan for all poGsible degrees of pitcli. Wlicncvcr 
any external medium propngatcs vibrations of a cer- 
tain rate that cord of this Inyer which lina tlic samo 
rate selects it, and responds to it. These vibrations 
are then conveyed to the brain by means of the andi- 
tory nerve. 

III. The Sensation Itself. — There are certain distinc- 
tions in the sounds which psychically result from theeo 
transmitted vibrations, which render possible a classi- 
fied ti'catment of them. Sounds vary (1) in intensity; 
(2) in pitch; (3) in tone, color, or qnality. Sounds, 
that is to say, ai-e either loud or soft, high or lov, 
noises or tones. 

1. Jntenaity. — The difference threshold for hearing 
is placed at one third — that is, it is found that an exist- 
ing sound mnst be increased one third Iteforc difference 
of intenfiiCy is perceptible. The intensity of a sensa- 
tion corrcs|M)nds to the amplltnde of the vibration 
wliich occasions it. A vibration is a periodic motion, 
or one which returns after equal intervnis of time to 
the same phase or state of motion. It possesses, ftc* 
cordiiigly, lireadth or amplitude; the moving particle 
swings a certain distance to and fro from its place of 
rest. The wider swing shows the greater energy of 
the vibrating particle, and, consequently, affects the 
nerve with greater force, and results in a more iutense 
or louder sonnd. Hence the decrease of the londness 
of sound with increase of distance from the sonnding 
body. On the one hand, the waves extend in all di- 
rections in space, so that fewer of them reach the car, 
and, on the other, these few are lesseucd in amplitndQ 
by the friction of resisting mediums. 
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2. Pitch. — Viliratioiis, or periodic motious, possess 
rdfe a3 wfll us ain|>litiidu. Tliftt is, tlie period of vibra- 
lUin liuU A certain time; the vibrating pai-ticlo will 
retnrn from one plinsc of motion to the eainc again iv 
certain mimbor of times per second. Tlio greater tlio 
rate, i. c, tlio more rapid tlie swing, tho Iiiglier is the 
pitch of tho resulting sensation. The lowest tone 
which one can hear is that due tu eighteen vibrations 
per second, like the deepest tones of the organ. The 
highest conies from forty thousand per second, and 
then posses into & whirring feeling. Tliis liniitatioa 
16, so far aa we know, due merely to the strnctnro of 
Ili6 oervc organ. 

The Scale of Pitch, — There is also n specific connec- 
tion between certain ratios in the rales of vibration 
and certain jicculiar sensations of tone, which occasion 
what wo call the octave. Certain tones make the same 
emotiunal effect upon ns; they feel alike, or harmo- 
nize, although differing in pilcii. These tones, thus har- 
monizing with each other, are found to repent them- 
selves at various intervals tlivougli the scries of pitch. 
ThU repetition of tones within the octavo lends to elasfi- 
ifying every oetuvc as a ecale of tones, and this scale is 
made the basis of musical composition, oral and instru- 
mental. The tones witiiin the scale may bo variously 
divided — as by tho Greeks, Arabians, and ourselves — 
but llio cxietenco of the scale is a unique psychologicnl 
fnet in no way conventional. The range of the mind 
in dt»cnminntiiig pitch seems to be about eleven oc- 
taveo, though only seven are commonly employed In 
lonsic. 

Relation of ike Octave to Physicid Vibrations. — 
Long after tlic peculiar psycliologicol fact of tho rega- 
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IqoG^ of tona at cartafo 
wie, it WW diseoTcfcd 
flat tUi ig p c d ti w a, or oetaTe, betn ■ definite ivUttoD 
to eeftata ftvp at i ta trf the nte* of vibntiDO. It vm 
toaad tint tbe nesmnt iatcrral eoltstitotiitg the fie- 
tare eomqioods to eettain ntaos is the pbjsiol vibls- 
tiooe, so UuLt tbe tone st tbe apper cod of the eedo {• 
prodoeed br just twice k npid a nie m the one at the 
lower end, «id tluU tbe intennediate loftes bear oertaia 
definite nnincrieal reUiions to cacb other, expreawd bjr 
neb tenns as think, fiftlts, etc 

3. Timirt, or Tone-color. — Vibrations pateeaa/onn, 
as well as rate aad widtb. To tbis property of tbe 
•timnliu correeponds that diffi:renre in tlte fictiEation 
whidi Ecrrcs as the basis of the diecriioi nation of tlie 
sonnd of one body from that of another, aside from its 
intcnsilj or pitch — tlio difference of an ur<;an from a 
violin, and both from the hatnan voice. Such eciisa- 
Uons are not simple, bnt composite, and are made up of 
a KH:a\]ed /vnd/imental tone, and other jwrtia/ torn 
which combine with it mid give it its pecnlisr qnali 
The tone given by a tuning-fork is simple; nil othei 
are complmc, and may be analyzed into one tone, co^ 
responding to that of a tnning-fork, and others which 
bear certain rchitions to it — Iinrmonions if it is mii8i<^ 
niiharinonioiis if it is noise. Tlic subordinate tones 
are called partia], or nndcr and over tones. 

J'hysit^al Jianta. — Vibrations, as already said, differ 
in f'inn, Ono ia elliptic, another perpendicular, anoth- 
er of B lljird form, etc.. as the vibrations of a pcndnlnm, 
a trip-hanimcr, a cord, a membrane. Isow, it is di»- 
flovorcd tlint of thoiio only that of a pendulum 
tnnlii({-fork iaiimplo; all others may be regarded 
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complex, compoaed of the anion of a iimi)bi>r of thcso 
simple vibratory unite. These bear certain detinitc 
nnmerical ratios to eacb otlier. AH beside tlie simple 
OHO are in integral multiple rntio to llie simple ; tliat is, 
tlieir raUs are to tbe rate of the simple vibration as 
l,S,3,4,ctc.,ai'etoone. TIig vibrations of a piano will 
liave one set and combination of these ratios, that of 
an organ another, and this property is the physical basis 
of tono qnsliCy. 

A'oi^c aiid MuticaZ Sound. — Musical eonnd has al- 
ready been spoken of as corresponding to an harmonious 
rclatiun of partial tones to the fnndamcntal, while noise 
corresponds to a non-harmonions. According tu an- 
other theory, however, noise and mnsical sonnd arc 
two different sorts of sensation, each being unique 
and occasioned tbrongh a different set of nerves. Evi- 
dence of this theory is thonght to be foand in the fact 
that capacity for appreciating mnsical discriminations 
and those of noises bear no relation to each oilier. It 
is probable that there is an element of tnith in each 
theory, and that, in a general way, noise corresponds 
to irregularity, however produced, and mnsical tone to 
regularity, 

Uarmomj. — Certain tones, when beard together, 
give a pleasing result, forming a chord or consonance; 
others are displeasing, and are called dissonant. Psy- 
chologically this is a state of emotion, whose conslder- 
tion fulls nndcr the head of lesthetic feeling. Yet 
there are found to exist certain physical and physio- 
logical processes constitntiiig its basis. (1.) Physical: 
Such vibrations rb are in simple mnltiplu ratios to each 
other occasion hsnnony of sonnd. Here the tones reg- 
ularly ttrengtlien and weaken each other ; others coma 
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ill conflict irregiilarly tin<I iiilci-ferQ with cidi otiicr.fl 
(2.) Pliysiologiciil : All irregular mid interrupted nerv*/ 
ous activity eccins to uccn&Ion ]iaiii. Fur tlic bcefel 
nervous action, it is believed that tlicrc must be regit- 1 
lar alternfttioiis of rest and activity. Regular viUn^l 
tions fulfil these conditions; iiTCgiilar prevent theiti. f 
The unplcASiintness of discords would tlieu correspond I 
to tlie paitiftil impression dne to the affection of tho T 
visual organs hj a flickering light. 

§ 7. Sense of Sight. 

I. Physical Stimulus. — Elcctrieal Gtiiniilns and me- 
clianical pressure occasion sensations of light. The lat- 
ter fact may be verified by simply pressing npon tlic eye- 
ball. To this principle are due the facts tbut we "sec 
6131*6" when we hit the head a severe blow, and that 
the patient whose optic nerve is severed sees a flasli 
of light. Tho specific stimuli, however, are tho vibra* 
tions of a hypothetical, imponderable, absolutely elastic 
medium, ether. Its vibrations occur within tho limits 
of four Imndred and fifty-ono billions per second, ro- 
enlting in sensations of red, and seven hundred and 
eighty-five billions, in sensations of violet. lielow tbejr 
are felt as heat only ; above, they are known only indi- 
rectly through the so-called actinic effect. 

II. Orgati. — The organ is the eye. This is an ap- 
pnratns siniilar to a camera obscura. Tho eaeential 
portion is fonnd where the optic nerve, entering, spreads 
it«clf as a flno network, called the retina, over the back 
of the organ. The retina is composed of a scries of 
nervous layers, of which tlio most important is tliat 
known as the layer of rods and cones. The remainder 
of tlie eye consists of a set of subsidiary mechanlsnis, 
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3 of wliich 6cpve to protect tbe eye, wliilo others 
act as ft ejrstcm of lensce and refracting media to form 
an inverted image upon tlio retina. There is also n 
mechanism of nccomiiiodation which enables tlie eye 
to adjust itself to varying distances of objects in ench a 
way that their image shall fall upon the retina, and 
neither behind iior before it. 

Blind Spot. — The optic nerve is not itself sensitive 
to etbcric stimulHtion, consequently the point where 
it enters the eye learcs n blank in the field of vision, 
known ns the blind spot. Ordinuriiy this blank is 
lilted in by the t'estless movement of the eye, and by 
tbe fact that the blank of one eye docs not correspond 
to that of the other. It may be rendered apparent, 
however, by the simple expedient of closing one eye 
and holding the other fixed npon some object. The 
opiic nerve enters at one side of the retina, nnd the 
ccMlro of the retina, known from its color as the yellow 
spot, is the point of most acute vision. 

TXi- Miiwular Mechanism. — The eyes are supplied 
with n sot of very fine nnd powerful muscles. These 
Borvo to turn the eye, so (bat the slimnlns shall fall 
n[»on tlio most sensitive point, the yellow spot. They 
nUo serve to make the two eyes act as one organ, to 
move the cyea np and down, right and left, and to 
close them entirely. The result ia that the eye is the 
iiio«t mobile organ of the body and is never nt rest. 
The law of the movements of the mnsclcs is that any 
given otorement ia always affected in the 8.ime way by 
Iho contraction of the same muscles to the same extent. 
It is this constancy of muscular movements which en- 
ables the mnscniar sensatione, resulting therefrom, to 
be GBcb an accurate and perfect bafts for judgment of 
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difitance and direction. The connection, accordingljr, 
between tlie visual sensations proper and ttio maectilar 
ocular sensations is so important that wo sball consider 
thetn together. 

III. T/ie fietisations Themselve*. — "We rccogiiiMr. 
two cL-isses of optical sensations, the vtsnal and th«' 
muscular. 

1. Visual. — There ia no sciiso in which it is 
iiccesBarj to dificriininatc between the simple sensuous 
elemont and the factor supplied hy the activities of 
mind as in sight. AVithont consideration, it would 
seem aa if the visual sensation were whatever we aiw 
when wc upened our eves — the visible world of ob- 
jects, of various kinds, at varioite distances. But, in 
reality, this is a complex psychical product, formed by 
judgments which are the interpretations of the sensu- 
ous material and not Iho material itself. Nor is the 
material of sensation the image found upon the retina. 
Physiology teaches ua that this image is exceedingly 
email, is inverted, concave, iiilcrrupted by the blind spot, 
and, in general, a mosaic-work. But, furthermore, psy- 
chology leaches ns that this imago is itself an external 
object, the knowledge of which is the result of the saine 
processes that inform ns of the existence and oatura of 
any external object. In sensation there is no imnicdt- 
ate knowledge of it whatever. "We are aware o( its 
existence only as Uic result of scientific investigation. 

Light the Only JiUment of iknmtion. — It follows, 
accordingly, that the only element which cim be recog- 
nized as that of sensation proper is llyht with its vari- 
ous dtstiuctiuns. These distinctions are of three kinds ; 
(I) of inttnuity, corresponding to the objective enei^ 
involved ; (2) of hue, corresponding to the ralo of ob- 
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(3) of tint, corresponding to tli 
: Biinple or compound ciiaracter c 



jcctivc viliratio 
purity, that is, 
tlie vibrations. 

(I.) lutentity of Liyht. — Tins does not refer to 
qualitative differences, ne eliadcs of color, but eimply to 
tlie force witli wliicli any color or sliade impinges npoti 
OS. It is the difference between tlie pitcli darkness of 
midnight, the obscnrily of twilight, and the blnzo of 
nooiidny. It depends simply upon tlio amount of en- 
ergy of the vibrations of ether which affect tlio retina. 
The minimum amount of objective energy necessary to 
occasion sensation (threshold value) Is stated at ^^ 
of the light of the fnll moon reflected from white 
paper. The difference tliresliold varies with differ^ 
ent colors. For white light, it is about fin, for red fi, 
aud tlie ratio necessary decreases until it reaches the 
violet end of the spcetrnm, where it is only 73^. The 
reason, accordingly, that we do not sec the stars in the 
daytime is that they do not give y&h of the liglit of 
the sun. 

(2.) //uc, — The hnca aro the various colore of 
tbo spectrum, and these correspond to the varioav 
pitches of the musical scale. These colors are such as 
white light decomposes into when refracted through a 
priain — namely, violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, or- 
ange, red — given in the order of decreasing mpidity of 
vibration and amount of refraction ; of these, 
green, and violet aro called the primary colors, because 
from their proper mixture wliito light and the other 
spectral colors may be formed. Tho physicul basis of 
colors U, tiiercfore, various rates of vibratiou of the 
ether. 

(3.) TifiU or Shades.— We recognize moro than tii»i 
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above seven colors — at least forty thousand liave been 
diBtingnislied. Thia is dae to the faet that, not only i» < 
the sp6ctrnni itself a perfect cutitinuum of colors, but 
each of tiiese epcctra) colors is, in turn, a contininita of 
ehadoB. These arc due to the degree of purity, or, as it 
is technically iiz]\c6, eaturation of light. When rajg 
corresponding to one prismatic color fall npon the ret- 
ina nnaccompanicd by any other kind of stininlation, 
the resulting sensation is piiro, or satm-ated, color. 
Jnst in the degree it is mixed with sensations of utiier 
kinds it is non-satarated, and skadea of the color an 
produced. 

Color-curve. — In general two kinds of etiadce arc 
recognized, whitish and purplish. Tliis is due to Ihu 
following fact: Certain sets of colors, as red and blue- 
green, yellow and indigo-blne, nnitc to form white light. 
Such sets are called compUmcntary colors. Now if wo 
arrange the spectral colors on a line, and select from 
this line such as are nearer togetlier ttmn the comple- 
mentary colore, and mix tiietn, the result is a wliitish 
tint of tlie intermediate color. If, however, we take 
those that arc fnrther apart, it results in a i)nrpli8h 
tinge. The spectral line tbns lakes the form of ft 
curve, with green at the apex, red and violet at the 
bases, while purple eonucL-ts these two, and the sur- 
face included by these lines represcnte all possible 
tints, perfect white being found at one point, whitish 
tbades above it, and purplisli tints below. 

2. Muscular Sensations. — These serve two pur- 
poses: (1) they aid the vianal Gensattons; (2) they add 
ft new and different element to tlicm. 



(1-) They ii 



wonderfully the fineness and ac- 



curacy of color distinctions. As already snid, llio yel- 
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low spot IB tlie most finely discriminating portion of 
tlie retina. Two points can hero be discriminated as 
two wlien tliey nre sepanited hy only .005 millimeter. 
Biglit thns makes two liundrcd timee tiner spfttial dis- 
crimination tlian the tip of Ibc tongue, tbe moBt senai- 
tive of the organs of toncli. This fineness decreases 
very rapidly as we go towards tbe peripliery of the 
retina — at forty degrees difference it is not more than 
T^TT OS great as at the centre, and it decreases at a still 
more rapid nite nearer the limits. Were it not for 
tbe power of moving tlic eyes rapidly, only tliat com- 
paratively small part of the field of vision which falls 
npon the centre wonld be distinctly seen ; all else would 
be vogae and blurred. The mnscnlar connections of 
the eye also allow ns to mnltiply and contrast color 
sensations almost indefinitely. Vision, in fact, is even 
more dependent npon motor activity than touch, for 
with a sliglit muscular contraction the eyes close 
and vision ceases, or tbe eyes are turned and the sensa- 
tion changes in tonality and intensity. 

(2.) Tbe motor activity complements the visnal by 
adding new sensations. Each movement of the eye is 
accompanied by a distinct mnscnlar sensation. It re- 
quires less muscular contraction of the eye mnscles to 
occasion change of sensation than any otiier portion of 
the system — a cliange of ^V produces a new sensation. 
There is always a tendency to move the eyes so that 
they shall fixate the object whose image falls od the 
point of most acute vision. Thns there comes to be a 
fixed connection between the visnal sensation of any 
part of the eye distant from the centre and the mnscn- 
lar sensation which accompanies the change of the 
position of tbe eye, so as to bring the image npon the 
4 
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yellow spot. TUns, by a process to be Btndied under 
tlie head of perceiitioti,eacU mu&ctilar sensation gets to 
be a permanent and accurate sign of a certain sjiutial 
distance and diiL'ction. 

§ 8. Temperature Sense. 

By tlie diffusion of the organs of this sense over the 
skin, and by the emotional and vagne character of its 
sensations, this sense is specially well fitted to make the 
transition from specific to organic sensation. It will 
be found practically impossible to separate what is to 
be said about ttiis sense nndcr the three licada which 
we have formerly nsed. 

Organ. — Itecent investigations have shown that not 
the whole skin is sensitive to differences of boat and 
cold. Tlio skin, in fact, may be divided into points 
of three kinds : neutral, which arc sensitive to no kind 
of temperature distinctions; beat spots; and cold Bpot«. 
Tho two latter respond only to stiinnli of one kind, 
That is to say, if a cold body be put upon a heat spot, 
no sensation of cold results; but if it bo niecbanically 
Gtimulated by a body of any temperature whatever, 
heat rcsitliB. 

Ifatnre of the Organ.— Sxi&i what the nerve ending 
is which functions for tlie tempci-ature sense is not 
known. It is behoved, however, to exist only in tho 
true skin, and eomo of the inucoas membranes of the 
body, as tlie mouth, teeophagus, and probably tlie 
Btoinacb. It is destroyed by n-onnds, burns, scalds, 
etc., but is regenerated with the healing of the wound. 
It is distinct from tlie organ which mediates contact 
sensations, for the parts which are most sensitive to 
pressure are not llioso most responsive to temperature 
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nces, which arc the check and the hack of the 
band. Neither do the heat nnd cold spots eoineide 
with the tactile corpuscles. In clinical cases it has 
been noticed that one sense mny be in abeyance while 
tlie other is vigorons. The organ is also distinct from 
that of pain. By the use of cocoaine it is possible 
to produce local insensibility to pain, or aniestliesia, 
while the part remains as sensitive to differences of 
heat and co)d as ever. 

T/te Sensations. — Temperature sensations are specifi- 
cally different from otliers, therefore, and have organs 
of tlieir own. Feelings of licat and cold are not two 
degrees of the same sensation, but are specifically dif- 
ferent, having separate organs. The threshold differ- 
ence is stated at one third. Tiierc aro eomo points 
connected with sensations of this class which remain 
nnscttlcd. Wliy, for example, do wo generally per- 
ceive only differences of tcmpei'atnro, and not tcmpcr- 
atnro itself? The body seems to have the power of 
adjusting itself, within certain hmits, to the degree of 
temperature wliich surronnds it, nnd this normal tem- 
perature we do not feel, bnt only departures from it. 
This lias ire analogne in other senses, and may be duo 
partly to an actual change in the sensory organ, and 
partly to llie fact that we do not pay attention to 
whatever ia cRstomary. Another fact is that a body 
of lukewarm temperature will apjHjar hot to a cold 
hand, while it seems cold to a hot hand, showing the 
inflacDce of contrast U{M>n oar perceptions. 

§ 9. Gaicral Sensation. 
General, or organic, sensations have been already de- 
fined. They are such as arise incidentally in the nerve 
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organ whose main function is llie regulation of 
animal process. Tliej arc differentiated from Epecific 
sensations as iimdi hy tiieir own cliaracter as by tlie 
way in wliicli tiiey originate. Tlioy aro extremely 
vague and cbangoable ; tliey pass into eacli otbor by 
imperceptible gradations. It is almost inipoEsible to 
localize them. Tliey do not liavo tlmt connection with 
muscular sensation whieli cliaractcrizes spectlic sensa- 
tions. It follows that they serve as the basis of knowl- 
edge only to & very slight degree, whether knowledge 
of extra-organic bodies or of the organism itself. Tbey 
are more closely allied with feeling. 

Claidfication. — They may bo divided into(l) those 
arising from the state of a body as a whole, or serving 
to regulate it ; (3) those connected with some one set 
of bodily organs ; (3) those arising indifferently in any 
part of tlio body. 

1. iSensationB of the Organism, as a Whole. — Tfaeso 
may be snbdiviileil into (1) coeniEsthesia, and (2) sys- 
temic feelings. 

(1.) CoencBsihegia, or, as it is otherwise called, com- 
mon feeling, which seems to arise from the summation 
and cumulation of all the sensations of all the sensitive 
parts of iho body. Any one, taken by itself, is very 
minute, and might bo imperceptible. Taken together 
they constitute the sense of life, of vitality, and of gen- 
eral hien aise, or malaise. They seem also to make np 
the andorlying emotional temperament of the individ- 
ual as distinct from his varying moods and dispositions. 
They also servo ns the sensuous basis, which, wlicn in- 
terpreted, goes to determine tlic feeling whicli each 
has of his own individnality. Any sudden or abnor- 
mal alteration of it is quite likely to result in some 
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disorder of individuality, as seen ia iusfino persons, wlio 
imagine tliemselves to be Job, Queen Yictoiia, Julius 
Ciesar, etc. These feelings, constituting the report In 
consciousness of one's body, as a whole, are certainly 
intimately connected with self. They are constant, 
continuone, and relatively permanent. They form the 
background on which all other feelings display them- 
selves. It is not strange that their disorder sbonld be 
accompanied witli results otherwise startling. 

(2.) Systemic Feelings. — These are such as regulate 
the animal activities of the organism. They are espe- 
cially the feelings of hunger, thirst, and sex, and get 
their name from their connection with the system as 
a whole. Some have attempted to localize these scn- 
eations; to refer hunger, for example, to t!ic stomach, 
08 its organ ; bnt there is no doubt that they are prop- 
erly feelings of the whole organisra. Not the stomach, 
but the system, wants food ; and so of thiret and sexual 
feeling. 

2. Sensations of Organs. — The nerve endings of the 
stomach, for example, have as their proper bnsincss 
the regulation of tlie processes of digestion. Usually 
sndi feelings as accompany this process ai'O lost in the 
cocn^sthctic feeling, adding to our sense of vitality 
and well-being. They may appear, however, as espe- 
cial feelings of relish and disgust, nanaea. In case of 
disease, they obtrude themselves very distinctly. Sen- 
sations accompanying indigestion are characterized 
equally by their painful feeling, and by tic influence 
which they exert npon the emotional mood. Besides 
the sensation of digestion may be mentioned those ac- 
companying respiration, the pulmonary sensations ; and, 
ia abaotmal cases, those accompanying the action of 
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the heart. Each organ of the body, however, has its 
epccial report in feeling, and the hypocltondriac often 
gains great skill in recognizing tiiem. 

3, Sensaticms which mat/ Arise in any Organ. — These 
are paia and fatignc. Disease or overwork of any 
portion of the hody, or of the body as a whole, makes 
itself known in peculiar Ecneatione. These sensations 
are evidently wholly emotional in their natures, and 
hence take na beyond onr present snhject. 

(I 1.) Upon ilie gciiCTBl nature of senntion the following reference! will 
gire an itiea of Ibe varioiit opinions bdd. HirUe]-,>'Ccnij(!CtuiK quBilim lU 
ScDBu, Molu ct Idcarum Genontiune ;" Spencer {,op,ril.), pL iL, chk i. Inil 
iL; Morel], "Elvnenu of Ftyeholngr,'' pp. SS-llS) Sully, "Sroaalioa umI 
Inluilion," wid *• Piychology ," eh. v. ; Lowea, " Probleau of Ure and Hind,' 
Thiid Scrica,pl. S, pp. 3S-^; Bain, "SenKi and Intellecl,'' p. H'l limm, 
'■FliilDSophjorMind,"vuLi.,pp.117-19!>i Murraj (.p. ar.),pp.lS41: Car- 
peater, "Menial Phynologj'," eh. iv.; Maudilcy, "PhyMology of Uisd,' eh. 
iv.; Gillanm*, "Nouveau Triili dc» ScnBaliona;" Loize, "ElcniCTiU of P»f- 
choluey " ( tnnil. ), pp. 6 - M, and " MeCapliyiie " ( tnnil. ), pp. MS - 4M ; 
Wnndl (op. a/.), »oL i^ pp. S71-8M ; Vulkmann (op. a!.\ voL i,. pp. S16-M9 ; 
Wwti, "Gnimllegung dcr Ptychologie, " p. 43 1 Hanricz ( o/i. cir. ), roL L, 
pp. 176-185; George (op.etf.), pp. £5-69, and "Die FunfSimic;" RiMiihraai, 
" I^ychologiie," pp. 76-93; Uichclet, " Anthropulugie und Psycbiiliigie,'' pp. 
S4O-S07; Schneider, "Die Uuteneheidung," pp. I-!3; Dcrgmann, "llmnd- 
linion cinci Theoric dea BewmatKina,'' pp. 31 -63 ; Ilelmhulti, " rhUwopbiache 
Abliandluasen." ToL iL, pp. 691-609; Strieker, " Stadiiin libvr da* BciriuM- 
•cin," pp. 16-S3. 

For tb« educalional aq>eet of the qucuion, aee Perm, " L'Educllian ib* le 
I)arw«u,"pp.l-S4,rBpe-CaTpantUr, "L'Eduealioa dea Sens;' Delan, "UA- 
■hiNle Jnluilivc;" Jlbn, " faychDlogie," pp. 6-18; Delbei, " Gymnaitik de* 
^nei" Benekc, " E^iehangv- nnd rnlcnichlalehrc." pp.TI-W. 

({ 8.) FoMer, " TcxI-lWDh of rhriiology." pp. tflB-UM ; Dain (-^ eil.J, fp. 
176-106; Beniatan (ifi.ctr.), pp-IO-tS; Tains (n;i.«l.>,bk.iii., ch.ii, f 4) 
Murray C•5^ri'.), pp. «-^6i Hermann (a/i.rir.), vol. ii., pp. S8S.A6Bi Wundt 
(i^ <*.), vol i., PP.SC6-S8I ; Preyar (op. dr.), pp. 70-M, and eapMiall* Weber, 
Tailiinn.andUatieiiigenib], in Wagncr'a "llandwartcrbueh dcr PhydukigM.'' 
Upon local aigni in panjeulir, are llibot, "Contemporary Gemiaii frf^ 
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Hich, "1Kb Lrhie van drn Bewr^n^^mpllnrlungen ;" Biutian, 
I* tyigui at Uiiiil," in Apjvnilixi Femer, "Funclions or DrBui," 
pi^He-TTI; U«»('^»IL},TtiinlS(ria,p[. 2, pp. 313-329; Bain iop.cil.), 
pp. 87-J(Hi, ■III] (t»p«!i»lly) Jamn. " F«Uiig uf Effort ;" JemnoiaiM, '■ La 
tVn«n>lili,"pp.21T~340i Beilnixl, " L'Apperccpiiun do Corps ilumaiii 
par laGitiKirnn-.' tlcmiaiin (op.eil,), rxl. ii., pp. 339-374; DonalclMii and 
Hall, " HiiHl," vol. ■., p, U7. Fur uptiuol muiiciilar wiualiuiu in parlicu- 
lar, «e Dvnut«iii (np. rii.), pp. 13S-13G, mil HcIidIioUi, "Optiqus rb.vda- 
k^w'* (Frmeh trauiiL), p|>. Wd-SM. 

t) Mmray (op.ci/.), ri<.8fi-tO: Baiii {"p.Til.\ pp. 183-176; BernMein 
(op. di.\ pfi. !a»-3M ; Preycr (up. (if.), pp. S^IOS ; Ilcrmaiin (iip. nl.), vul. 
ii_ p{k 370-188, Fnr in ncU niUcciiun uf facta anil foocio rcganliiig tbe 
antM of Haell. ace JllgFt. " Die EiilHcckung dct Snle." . 

a 6.) Mun»y ("p. <*.), pp. 82-361 Hnin ('7f. ri(.), pp.lS!-I63; WumH 
(ap.Kr.), roLL.pp.3)»-S85; I'rtver, " UJe Stele da Kiiidei.-* pp. 8S-Ht 
L'Irid (ap. Hi.). vuL i., pp. 832-335 ; Tainc, - Intdlieence," lik, iiL, cb. ii., § 8, 
and capniail.v Bemiuiii, "Fire Sriun of Uan," pp. 395-301. and Hermann^ 
•■Hamlluuh ikt Th^iJuloKic ila Sinncwr^iicn." rnL it., pp. IEI3-K& 

Q «.) Cpnn thia imf HeliDholti'a ■■Thwry vl Tune SenMl'ioiu" ia Iha 
priudpal auihuriir, iloiig with anktca in hia '' WiMcnKbafllichs Aliband' 
lun^en,' vol. i.. pp.23>-4!gi vol. ii., pp. 503-590, awl hU " Popular Scien- 
lifie LeeunM" pp. (SI- 106. Next in ioipartaiice come, perhapa. Stun pf, 
"ToirpiyclHilogif,''aBii Hermann (";>. n>,),ii)Li., pp. 1-136. 5ce,aln, Bern- 
•Uia (op.ttt.). pp. lOi-lSl: Sully, '■ Senaali»n and InUiition," pp. 163-185; 
Wnndt (n)i. rif.). ml. i, pp. 386-409 i vol ii., pp. 34-60 ; " Phllwopliische 
Stadwn,' toL i., pp. >I«I and 4!Is ; Iticmann. <■ Ueber daa iiiu>>luili«lic HO- 
mn' HnMUmkr, " Die Lelire i-oii ilen miuikal'uchtD Klangcn T Czeraak, 
" U*Ur da* Ohr nud dai Il-imi.'' 

Q T.} There ia cunwteralile lilrralure upon llm liistDtical devclopntenl of 
■Xlaanuc. Sre, bnldn diBcUBJons in periodical lilenlure by Gladalmw and 
Haa ItUller.AUen, "Odut ScnM,"ai)d Magnun, JUarty. and Hochegger npan 
" Die ([ocliithilich* Enlniclieliing Aa Farbcnsiiinci^' Cumpnre al» Ota- 
Iwr, " Iter HcllittakeiU- uml FaiUniinnca dcr Thiere.' The chief aulhority 
upon the amae if Hclmhnlti. " Phruoiogique Optiqiio" (French olitiiin), pp. 
Wi-tU. and " ropular Scientific Lrclarca." pp. St9-ST0 ; tee al» Tolkmann, 
ankle " Sehen," in Wagner'i " Ilirb. der rhyBiuloEic." For varioua thro- 
fie* apaa oJor, aee Uocihc, " Theory of Culora," and Schopenhauer, " Uebd 
daa Sthen and di« Farliea." which, though aaliquateil, are alill intetnting, 
Fm the aenae in general, ace JeflVica, " Color Blindncs " (conlaina a vatualde 
faiblingraphy) ; IlcmtriD ('•;>. nf.), pp. 48- ISi; Hermann (n/i. <*.), Tol, i., 
pp. 139.134 ! Wiindl (np. eH.). vol L, pp, 410-464; Foaler (np. of.), pp. 610- 
561 i Bain ("ji. ril.), [i. 3M-ZS0 j I'reyer (-r- «(.). p. *5I. For reraarkabla 
apDclattora ofcolot and tone acuialiouasaee BlcBlnBadLehaiaiai,''Zwilogfc 
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(§ 8.) Hermann (op. eit,^ voL Um pp. 415-439, and Donaldson, " Mind," roL 
x^ p. 399, with the bibliography there given. 

(§ 9.) References upon organic sensations will be found included, for the 
most part, in the foregoing. In addition may be consulted, Preyer (op. eii,'), 
pp. 103-128; Hurwicz (ftp. cit,), voL L, pp. 185-191, 887-340; Murray (op. 
c«7.), pp. 60-71. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PROCESSES OP KNOWLEDGE. 
§ 1. The Nature of the ProUem. 
Sensatioti« are not Jinpw^rt/ytf.—Bot these Dleracnts 
vhicli wo liave been stndying do not constitute knowl- 
edge or knowing. Knowing does not consist in having 
feelings of licnt, of contact, of color, and of sound. 
Tlie world wliicli is known is not a dieorderlj, passing 
assemblage of these feelings, AVo have now to dis- 
cover the processes by which theso sensations are clab- 
omted, on the one hand, into the objects known, and 
on the other into the subject knowing. The beat way 
of Approaching this study will be to ascertain what 
some of tlie general characteristics of the known world 
end knowing self are, and by comparing these charac- 
teristics with those of sensations, find out what gap it 
is which tlie processes arc to bridge over. We shall 
begin, in short, by pointing out the necessity of thesa 
proecsses, and the function which they fulfil in tha 
psychical life. 

I. The Nattre of the Known World. 
1. Actval Knowledge is Concerned -with a World (^ 
Rioted Objects — that is to8ay,witha univerae of things 
and events arranged ia space and time. This charac- 
teristic presents a doable contrast to the properties ol 
sensations. (1.) Sensations, smells, tastes, etc., 
porely sobjective. They exist only as afEections of the 
4» 
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mind. Wliat we know is objectiv 
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It exists as a 
It foUowa from 
this tliat while eenaatiotm are neecssarily transitorj:, 
passing away as tliey aro experienced, tlie objects 
known aio permanent, existing wlicther tliey occasion 
sensations or not. {2.) The sensations are not, as eucli, 
connected or related with one anotlier. Each is itself 
separate and distinct from every other. Bat tlie world 
of objects is not a seriea of unconnected, nnrclated ob- 
jects. Each is joined to every other in space and in 
time, Wc never experience any breach of continuity. 
We pass naturally, by some connecting link, from one 
to anotlier. Wo live, in short, in an ordered, barmo- 
nions world, or cosmos ; not in a chaos. All objects and 
events are considered as members of one system ; they 
constitntc a imi-vcrscy one world, in which order, con- 
nection, is the univcrE.il rule. 

2. Adual Kn&wlid(je is Concerned with lielationt. 
— ^We are not limited to particniar objects or events 
alone. Science opens to us the realm of relations, op 
laws — uniformities which connect phenomena with 
each other, and arc hence nniversid. Science deals 
only incidentally with f/iis apple, or iftat rose; this 
particniar cat or jelly-fish. It deals with them only to 
discover exemplitied in them certain common features 
which it expects to find in all members of the class; that 
isjccrtaiu relations universally present. These relations, 
accordingly, are not mere objects or events. Tlicy are 
permanent connections which hold objects and events 
together, and make a unity of them. As just pointed 
out, the objects and events which we know are con- 
nected with each other, but in ordinary pcreeption we 
pay no particular attention to these relations. Wo are 
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absorbed with the individnn] e:«istGnce. Science takes 
A step in advance and discovers n-liat tlieGe relattonB 
are which connect things and uccnrrencce together so 
tliat they all constitute a Imrmoniona whole. 

A'ature of Science. — Scientific knowledge, in other 
wrorda, differs from ordinary knowledge in being nni- 
fied, ej-Btematie, connected knowledge. Science is not 
content with knowing that objects arc connected mi 
time and space ; it endeavors to find out just what tlie 
relations of sucoession and co-existence are which do 
thns connect tliem. It reduces many separate facts to 
their niiily in one law. It linds one form, or a nni- 
formily, in many facts apparently nneonnected. Tlio 
ultimate aim of science is to unify all facta and events 
whatever, go that it may not only feel that they arc 
members of one system, but may actnally realize their 
BV&tematic nnity. It is evident that the original, fleet- 
ing, subjective affections, known ae sensations, will have 
to be still farther transformed, in order to account for 
that form of knowledge which we call science. 

3. Actual KjwwUihje is Concerned with Ideal Me- 
mentt. — The epic of Homer, the tragedy of Suphocles, 
the statue of Phidias, the symphony of Beethoven are 
erfotiona. Althongli having a correspondence with 
actual existences, they do not reprodncc them. They 
an: virtnal additions to tlio world's riches; tliey are 
ideal. Snch creations are not confined to art, nor are 
they remoto from onr daily existence. When shall 
vo »^ jiiHticc} Wlio baa tonched righteousness I 
What sense or combination of senses gives ns the idea 
of the state or church ; of history, as the development 
of man ; of God, or the source and end of all onr striv- 
ings? What a meagre life were left ns, were the ideal 
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elements removed! It wonid be,aa Las been well said, 
ft world in ^vliicli the home wonid be four walls and a 
roof to keep ont cold and wet; tbe table a mess for 
animals, and tbe grave a bole in tlie ground. 

A world in wliicb everything is regai-ded simplj as 
a fact presented to tbe sciiaea would hardly bo a world 
in wliicb we should care to live. Tbe procesEeB wo are 
about to study must, therefore, be capable of transmute 
iiig senEations into these ideals which make life rich, 
worthy, and dignified. 

II. TuE Natcee of tub Knowing Self. 

Along with the transformation of BcnsatioUB into 
this world of objects, relations, and ideals, goes their 
transformation into the seif which knows and idealizes. 
The man not only knows more tbau the child, but he 
ia a man instead of a child. He not only knows more, 
but ho is more. This difference is not a physical one 
of bulk, or stature, or age ; any more than it is differ- 
ence of color of hair, or texture of the skin. Thei 
are of any importance only because they are connccti 
with a psychical difference, tbe difference in the degi 
of development of the knowing self. Tbo procei 
which we are to study must therefore be such 
enable us to account for this growth of self. 

TAe Proceeaee. — These processes are ultimately re- 
ducible to two, one of which is principally concerned 
with the formation of the world of known objects and 
relations ont of the elementary ecnsations, while the 
other is concerned with the formation of the knowing 
self. To these two processes the names of appei 
tion and retention may be given. Apperception nil 
bo deSned, at the outset, as the reaction of mind 
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puans of its organi3ed structure vpon the aensiiout 
rial presented to ii. ^Retention is the reaction of 
p apperceived content upon th^ organised structura 
f i/te miiid. A ppcrt^eption organizes the world of 
knowledgo by bringing the self to bear upon it ; reten- 
tion oigaiiizes the self by bringing tlio things known 
to bear ni>on it. Each process, accordingly, iiiTolres 
tlie other. Wc begin with the Bubject of 

§ 2, Apperception. 
A. The ProhUm of Apperception. 

Id general, this is tbc fact that there is euch a thing 
OS knowledge; that we not only liave sensatioDs, bat 
h»To an intelligent life and intelligible experiences. 
AVIiatcvcr appeals to the investigation of intelligence, 
offers it material upon which to exert its activities, 
and which responds to the inqniry by producing some 
fruit for intelligence, we call significant, or possessing 
meaning. It is the characteristic, then, of the snbject^ 
matter of our psychical life tiiiit it has meaning. What- 
ever is meaningless has no point of contact with intel- 
ligence or the apperceiving activity of mind, Tha 
main-apring of onr cognitiro experiences is the mora 
or less conscious feeling that things have moaning. 

^Significance and Helationa. — If we Inquire nnder 
what circnmstftncca any object or event enters into onr 
intellectnnl life as significant, we find that it is when it 
i& connected in an orderly way with tbc rest of oar 
experience. The incaningless is that which is oat of 
harmony, which has no connection with other elements. 
To have meaning, the fact or event must bo related 
to sonio other fact or event. Tiie isolated, tbe sepa- 
fer tbe object of knowledge. Were 
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Bations capable of being connected so tliat the mind 
could go from one to anotbor naturally, tbey never 
could become even materials of knowledge. To be 
significant is to be n sign; tbat is, to point to sotno- 
thing beyond its own existencca to whicb it is related. 
Whatever haa its mcnning exhanstcd in itself, nnd con- 
sequently hiiB no cDDnection with anything beyond it- 
self, has no meaning, liclationship is tho essence of 
meaning. 

Tioo Kinds of Helations. — Looking at the matter in 
a very general way, we find tbat psychical life has 
meaning because its elements are connected in two 
ways : (I) Tliey are combined ; (2) They are continiiooB. 
That is to say, all the cognitive elements occnrring at 
any one time are combined into a whole, and all tJiesc 
combinations, made at various times, are connected into 
an orderly, continnons whole. Onr ideas are significant 
because tJiey are related in two ways: any given idea 
is related to all ideas existing at the same time, and 
is related to all ideas which occur at different times. 
These two kinds of relation evidently cover the whole 
of onr psychical life. If ideas are related both to those 
existing simultaneously and eitccfssivdy, all elements 
are connected, and onr mental life, both as a whole ftnd 
in its particulars, has meaning. 

JUtistration. — This may be shown in a simple way 
by asking what is involved in the appereeplton of, say, 
an orange. Tlie sensations of sight, touch, taste, and 
smell arc its constituent elements. They give the ma- 
terial which enters into the coj^nition. As sensations 
alone, these are nnrelated and unconnected. Each is 
traueitory, complete in itself, therefore isolated and 
pointing to nothing beyond itself. Ilence they ara 
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meanioglces. They arc not the idcn of an oiango ; tlicy 
arc liaU a dozen eeparato eleincnte of wciglit, color, 
flavor, etc. Tlieec elements must, nccordinglj, be com- 
^i^ed. The; innet be bronght into connection with 
cadi, nnd made members of one whole — onlj then do 
thcj get meaning, nnd appeal to intelligence. Bnt 
this combination does not give tis knowledge of an 
oningo. This means more than tliat wc do not know , 
that its tiar/ie is "orange." We do not yet know the 
tAing. Wiiea wo know a thing we recognize it, but j 
we cannot recognize anything nnless wc can connect it 
witli our previous experience, and recognize it as like 
6omo of our past ideas, and tinliko otiiers. In ehort, it 
I most he given a place in the connected scries of ideas 
I which make up oar ex)>ericnce before it is known. 

I^ai Oh/cdion. — An examination of the objections 
which might be brought ngainst this assertion will tend 
to make the matter cle-irer. In the first place, it may 
bo objected, that we do know things which we have 
never experienced before, and that if we did not, there 
would be no snch thing as learning or new knowledge. 
For example, we may be given a strange frnit, perhaps 
a giiavo, and by " trying " it, wo find out almost cverj-- 
thing abont it. Uut, if wo inquire what wo mean by 
finding ont about it, we sec that the objection confirms 
rather than refutes the original assertion. Jn the first 
place, we shall find oat that it is a fruit, and this we 
can do only as we recognize its identity with some 
of onr previous experiences, and thus connect ihem 
together. Tiien we may discover that it is edible, bnt 
this ia only because its odor, flavor, etc., have been for- 
merly associated with objects that are edible. So far, 
ID short, as the gunva is known, it is known by discov' | 
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ering poiute of likcnees between it and wLat Iiaa been 
previously known. Knowledge is extensive and accu- 
rate jnst in the degree in wliicli we Iiave hud experi- 
ences iu the past, similar to tlic present one, with wliioli 
we can connect it. Were it abeolntcly unfamiliar it 
would be absolutely non-signiScaiit. This condition, 
however, can never bo fulfilled, for we shall at least be 
able to recognize it as a thing or object, as having ex- 
istence, etc 

Second Ohjeciion. — But it uiay bo said that there was 
a time when wo experienced something absolntcly un- 
familiar, that intelligent life had a beginning, so that 
there was in infancy a time wiicn the thing was first 
known, and could not bo known by connecting it with 
other knowledge, Ent this objection overlooks the 
fact that the baby's knowledge is not a thing which 
occurs all at onee, bat is a matter of gradual growth. 
The lirst years of childhood are spent, not so much in 
knowing things, as in getting experiences which may 
be brought to bear in the future, and thus enable him to 
know. Tho infant has all the scnsa/ions that we have, 
jot no one would sny that be has the knowledge. The 
reason for this fact is that he docs not have the past 
store of experience with which bo may connect the 
present, and thus render it significant. The child 
spends his early years in learning to know. Knowl- 
edge is an actjnired product, dnc to the possibility of 
connecting present experiences with past. 

Summary. — Tho characteristic of our intelligent life, 
both as a whole, and in its parts, is that it is signiticant. 
Significant means ordered, connected; and connected 
in two ways, simultaneously and successively. Accord- 
ingly, in studying apperception, or the activity of mind 
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wliicli renders psycliical life intelligent, we are study- 
ing the means by wliicli tlio sensuous eloiiients of our 
knowledge gain significance tbrougli the union of all 
elements occurring together, and liy the mutual refer- 
ence to eacli other of those occurring at different times. 
We now turn to a study of the definite ways in whicll 
lliid is accomplished. 

D. Kinds of Apperception. 

Apperception is the relating activity which combines 
tlio various sensuous elements presented tu the mind 
at one time into a wliole, and which unites tlieso wholes, 
occurring at eaccessive times, into a continuous mental 
life, thereby rendering psychical life intelligent. In 
our study of it we shall recognize three stages : 1. As- 
sociation ; 2. Dissociation ; 3. Attention. 

Three Slagea. — These are not to be understood as 
tliree kinds of apperception, but only as three degrees 
in the development of the apperceiving activity. Tho 
basis of the division is tho relative simplicity of tho ' 
processes, and the relative activity of the mind Ju per- i 
forming them. Association is comparatively simple, 
dealing with the original sensuous forms, and combin- 
ing them into comparatively non-complex wholes. At- 
tention begins with these wholes, already prepared for 
iL Its reenlts arc the highest and most complex crea- 
tions of our intellectual life. 

lielative Activity. — The mind is, of course, active in 
all processes, but in association tiie activity appears to 
be externally occasioned and directed. The mind is 
active in combining sensations, but tho combining oe- 
tivit; follows mechanically upon tho prcscnco of the 
seiuatioDs, and the direction which it takes ia depend- 
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fint upon tliem. In attention, tlie activity is not pro- 
dnced by the mere presence of the ideas, but is duu to 
the interests and aims of tljo mind itself. Tlic mind 
associates wbatever is given to it; it nlh'nth only to 
that which it selects. So tlie speciiii direction which 
t)i8 attention takes is determined not by tlio character 
of tlic senealions thcnisclvcs, but by the end wliich the 
mind wiEhcs to rcacli for purposes of its own. Tho 
activity, in one case, is externally determined ; in the 
other case, it is Bclf-deterinlned. Dissociation occiipiea 
an intertncdiato place. It frees tho mind from tlie 
mechanical pressure wliich association exerts npon it, 
and disengages the various ends towards wliicli alli-n- 
tion may direct itself. Each of these later stages grows 
naturally ont of the previous one; and we shall find 
that the emotional side of the mind, or its interests, 
is the active factor in occasioning the growth of the 
mind in intellectual frccdoai. 

§ 3. Association. 

A. The law of association, stated most generally, is 
that th£ activity of mind n^rver leaves sensuous tUmfntt 
isolated, hut connects them into larger wholes. We be- 
gin with a study of its conditions, positive and ne^ 
atlvo. 

I. Positive Conditions. — These are: (1) Tlie presence 
of Bonsuons elements; (2) That state of mind which we 
call being awake. It is evident, on tho one hand, that 
if there be no sensuous elements present, there will be 
nothing for tlie npperceiving activity to combine, and 
also nothing to stimulate it into activity. The mind, 
in spite of its tendency to act, would rcmnin an undo- 
Toloped blank, were it not for tho presence of Bensa- 
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tions to call forth ils processes. In tlie case of a jier- 
son who had lost all senses excepting iieai'I[i<;, it was 
onljr found necessary to close his eai-s to iiidiifo sleep. 
On the otlicr ii&nd, no matter how Btroug and iiuiuer- 
uns are the sensations presented, if the mind is not \ 
that state of readiness which we call being awake, no 
association results. Merc sensations arc not cnong!) to 
keep the mind awake, although it will not be awake 
without them. Constant stimtilation seems to fatigue 
the mind, and, finally, bring it to a state where it is no 
longer able to respond. In just the degree in which 
this awakeness ceases, fails also the combining activity 
of self. It must bo remembered, however, tiiat in tho 
state of dreaming the iniiid is still partially awake. 

II. A'tyaiive Cimditions. — ^The conditions just men- 
tioned are equally conditions oi any activity of mind- 
To differentiate association from the higher activities, 
it is necessary to mention some negative conditions. 
These, as already suggested (page 8S>), arc relative pas- 
sivity of the mind, and relative simplicity of the sen- 
Boty elements. By passivity is not meant that the 
mind is wholly passive, and that the sensory elemonte 
impress themselves upon it, but that its activity is de- 
termined rather by tho stimuli themselves than by » 
conseions end or interest of the mind. The process is 
much like that already stndied in sensation (page 45). 
In Uie latter the nervous change in the brain serves 
OB a fitimuhis to the sensitive activity of the mind, and 
tho latter responds mechanically with the sensation. 
In aseocialion this sensation acts as a stimiilna to the ' 
apperceiving activity oE self, and it responds mechani- 
cally by combining it with others. 

Sin^icity. — The stimuli which sfEect tlie mind 
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must be of like character. This docs not require 
they should be of tlie same scuee ; it oiilj> rcquiree 
tlicre sliould be no striking incongraity or nicompatibil- 
itj between them. There must be no snoli conflict be- 
tween them as wonlJ compote for tho appcrceiving a&- 
tivity, so that the latter iiiUEt niako a distinctiou be- 
tween thcni. All ideas of any degree of complexity 
do have, however, £30101*8 that appear non-hannonions, 
so that the only elements which can fulfil tins condition 
are extremely simple ones — either original sensations, 
or ideas where tho quality of likeness predominates over 
that of difference. 

Tranaition to Higher Fonna. — In its liiglier forms, 
however, tho associating activity paescs insensibly into 
dissociation, for it is impossible to cmphaEiKe the pre- 
dominating quality of likeness without, partially at 
least, discriminating tho unlike. H, for example, we 
associate in our minds a wlialu with a bear because of 
some fundamental identity between them, as that botlt 
arc mammalB, it is bocauso we can sift out all un- 
like qualities and disregard them. The difference be- 
tween association and dissociation is not go much in 
the modes of activity as in the elements upon which 
stress is laid. Association emphaeizcs the like element ; 
dissociation accentuates, rather, tlio unlike, and while 
one results in combination, the other reenlts, rather, in 
separation. They might almost be treated, therefore, 
as two sides of the same activity. We shall draw the 
line simply when the selective activity of intelligence 
grows more apparent. 

B. Forms of Associating Activity. — We now inquire 
what are the various forms or modes in which this ac- 
tivity toanifeets itself. These arc either simultaneova 
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or successive. To etate the law in Amplified form: | 
The mind combines into a whole all sensations occar- 
ring at tlie sfimc time, and connects snccessively all 
ideas thus formed. 

I. Simulianeous Association, — The law of simnlln- 
neoQS association is that whenever any associating ao- 
ttvUy occurs for the first time, all elements present are 
fused into one whole. This is as necessary for knowl- 
edge as the presence of the sensations. It is this fusion 
which insures that sensory elements do not remain so 
many isolated atoms, bat combine with each other into 
definite forme. Two varieties of fusion may be recog- 
nized: (I) that in which the elements combined are 
those of the same sense ; (2) that in which they are of 
different senses. 

\. Under this head comes, first, the snmmation of tho 
rarioQs minute stimuli necessary to occasion a state 
of conscioueness. Not every stimulus is felt, but tho 
etimnii must reach n certain number per second, vary- 
ing with each sense organ, before feeling rcsnlte. Were 
not they associated as tlicy occnrrect, no cnmulatiou 
wonld occur. But other forms of fusion occur. Tho 
tone which wo hear, for example, is always composite, 
though it may seem to consciousness ultimate and 
unanalyzable. There must be firet, aa just stated, cumu- 
lation of at least eighteen etimnii per second, and then 
the lone will have a definite quality duo to tho pres- 
ence of partial tones along with the fundomental. Any 
of onr ordinary color sensations is a fused product also. 
It is made np of three elementary sensations, of red, 
green, and violet. Even tliat scns-ilion which wo or- 
dinarily call red is not saturated red, but has some trace 
of green and violet in it, as may bo ehown by tiring 
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tlio nerves wliicli respond to green and violet, whca tlia 
isolated red stands ont niTich deeper than before. Thia 
fusion is bIiowii also in tlie phenomena of color blind- 
ness. 

2. Senaationt Occurring through Variotit Organs are 
also J^iised. — Flavor, for example, is a combination of 
tactile, gustatory, and odoriferoiiB elements. The a 
ciation of muscular sensations with tliosc of the other 
senses has already been noticed. In ordinary optical 
sensation there is at least a triple association. There 
Is, first, the color or visual sensation proper, itself com- 
pound, as just explained ; tlicrc is, secondly, the miis- 
CQlnr sensation, itself the fnsed result of the sensations 
coming from all the ransclcs of both eyes; and there 
is, thirdly, the local sign, due to the part of the retina 
affected. Tins may serve aa an esampto of the ainonnt 
of fnsion involved in an apparently simple sensa> 
tion. 

Transition from Simultaneous to Suceemva Asac- 
ciation. — It is evident that tlic same activity may occnr 
twice. Tlie mind which exerts the activity is tlio 
same; tlie elements npon which it is pnt forth may not 
vary. I saw the color, rod, yesterday ; and I see it 
Again to-day. That is, the same self performs tlie same 
aseociating activity I'csiilling in the apperception of red. 
Now, if the associating activity were always thna iden- 
tical, in all its members, we should never know that 
there was mora than one activity, and hence saccession 
woitld never arise in our conscione Ufo. This would 
remain simultaneous, that is, withont connection of dif- 
ferent ideas. 

Introduction of Dlfercntial EUmenls. — But this con- 
dition of completo identity ie not fullitlcd. There ate 
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variable eleineots introdnced, dnc citlier to chnnge m 
tlie mind exercising the activity, or in tbe elements as* 
euciated. TIjc eclf wliicli exists to-day ie indeed tlie 
BAinc self wliicli acted yesterday, but it is the enrne ecl£ 
witli A difference, Tlie self wliicli baa once apperceived 
red is not quite the sanio tbat it was before, and tbo 
further iip|>erception of blue will still ftirtbcr alter it, 
and so on. Tlie self, in its «pf-fijic cliaraeter, in sbort, 
i& changed by every experienue tlirough wbicli it pnssea. 
On tliQ other band, the elements combined arc con- 
stantly clianging. I do not always eeo red, nor evca 
red and bine. Novel sensations arc constantly present- 
ing themselves. Now this donble variation necessitates 
a variation in tiic acthity. If neither the mind acting, 
nor the elements acted npon, are quite the same, the 
resulting act mnst difier. It ie this change in activity 
wliicli brings the snt'cossivo olc-nieiit into our experi- 
ence, and whieli breaks np the dull monotone of simul- 
taneity of psychical life into the rich, variegated suc- 
ceseion which actually characterizes it. 

II. Stiecesaive Association. — The law of sncccssiva 
BSfiociation is as follows : When any associating activ- 
ity racurt, aU elements which have btvn previously 
involved in it, recur also. Successive association is, 
therefore, based on simultaneous. It takes place only 
when Boaio activity reeiira, and recnrrenco implies 
previous occnrrence. It may be called connn^tloe asso- 
ciation, as simultaueons association is fusion. In this 
contioctioo, neither of the two factors of identity and 
dilferenco may be left out of the account. On one 
hand, were tliere no point of identity between the 
present activity and some previous one, there would bo 
no succession, for there would be no coutinaons mental 
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life. Tlicro would bo a new psychical life, wliich 
no more enter into succession witli my past life 
any other life docs willi mine now. On tlie other hand, 
if there were no clement of difference in the midet of 
identity, there would bo no Bucceseion, bccanEc there 
would be no change. 

Jtedinleffration. — Connective asEociation prceents 
the following foatnrcs: Ati nEeocintive activity which 
occars 18, partially at least, a recnrrcnco of some pre- 
vious activity; that h, has some elements tlic same. 
Coneoqnently, according to the law, all the elements of 
this original association recur also. Were they wholly 
like they would be immediately fused in the present. 
Bnt certain elements of the one aro unlike those of tlio 
otlicr, and this offers an obstacle to their fusion. This 
different element will accordingly stand out eeparato- 
ly, or get an independent existence. This element is 
tliue at the same time called up because of its pres- 
ence in the same activity formerly, and repelled from 
fusion in the present activity because of its incon- 
gruity witli it. Being present in conscioitsncBS, and, 
at the same time, repelled from the existent consciouB- 
nese, it must follow npon it. This is the essence of 
successive association, or, as it is sometimes called, ra- 
preacntation. It is also known as rcdinkgralian. The 
original fusion, uniting various sensory ulements into 
one whole, may be termed integration. In redintegra- 
tion an activity, on recurring, completes itself by restor- 
ing all elements which were previonsly involved in it, 
although they aro not now ecnsnously present Tbej 
are re-presented. 

Forms oj RidinUgrai'um. — All redintegration rests 
on ideniiti/ of present activity with some past activity. 
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Tliis identity, Iiowever, may be a comparatively ej:iernal 
if place or time of occurrence, or it may be an hi.- 
Umal one, of likeness of quality or content. Tbe 
former is generally called association by continuity ; 
tlie lutter, aasociHtioD by similarity. Ad example will 
illiutnite their difference at Bonie time. I have seen in 
the post-ofHce a certain person; these two elGincntE, 
being involved in tlie eame act of apperception, tlins 
became members of one whole idea. To-day I go into 
the po3t-o(tico again, and altbongh the iudividnal is not 
Gcusuonsly present, the ideii of bini imniediatcly occnra 
to my mind. This is evidently redintegration by 
spatial contignity. The idea which occurs to mo upon 
entering the post-offico may, however, not be that of 
any one ever seen there. It may be the image of a 
po6t-offiec in some other town. This is redintegration 
by similarity. 

Kctcrnal and IiU^mat Association. — It is evident the 
former is external and the latter internal. There is no 
reason internally involved in cither the idea of the 
inan or the post-office, why one shonld snggcst the 
other. It merely happened to be bo. It was an affair 
of circnmstancc. In the other case the connection ia 
intrinsic. It is the internal identity of the significance 
of the two ideas wliich connects them. The same i«/i?(i 
is conveyed by both to the mind. It is the principle 
of identity which is working in botli associations, bnt 
in that by contignity it is mere identity of place or 
time of happening. There is no need that they shonld 
be identical. In the other case the identity is neces- 
sary ; it is involved in the very existence of the idea. 
In ftll ciscs of association by similarity, some partial 
identity of internal signiiicanco moy be detected. 
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The subject of connective BEeociation will he treated 
under the following heads : I. Kcdintegration by con- 
tigaitj'; 3. By eimilfirity ; 3. Tlia function of aesocia- 
tion in the psycbicnl life. 

1. Association by Contigitity. — Its law is as follows : 
If varioua sensory eleirtents, or even ideasy eoniigxio^ts 
in pl(tce or time, are associated simultaneously in one 
activity, they heco»ie inteffral portions of it and recur 
teiih it. Three points are to be taken up in connection 
with it ; (1.) Tiie originid union of elements in one ac- 
tivity; (2.) The re-presentation of an clement not scn- 
suouely present ; (3.) Two kinds of contignona nseocia- 
tion, spstial and tcm[>oral. 

(1.) The student must cai-efully avoid identifying an 
idea with some one of the factore into which it may 
be analyzed. The neglect of this caution hns led to 
needless discnesion aa to the number of ideas which 
may be present in the mind nt once, some holding tliat 
only one idea can exist at a time ; otJiers, tiint a nnicli 
larger number may be present. The Imth is that there 
can be but one idea present In the iniud at a time, but 
this one idea may have nii indetinitc number of sul>- 
ordinate ideas co-cxisiing within it. There can he but 
one idea, for the aeeociating activity necessarily com- 
bines into one all that is presented to it at once. 

lUustration. — When I open my eyes upon a room 
full of people, it is not to be supposed that I have as 
many ideas as there are people and things In tho room, 
and then make these into one idea by n process of 
patchn-ork. The very apperception consists simply in 
uniting these various elements in one whole; it does 
not cxtBt until they have been nnitcd. The separation 
of this wbolo into its constitocDt elements ia a later 
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net. Tlic saintj holds trno of snccGseive elemenl 
M^bcn I listen to a epokcn Ecntcncc I do Dot apperccive 
eeparately cacU sound, and then piece them together, 
I take in tho idea of tlio whole sentence. Tho ana- 
lytic recognition of separate elements is a later process. 
Psjebologically, the synthesis precedes analysis, 

(2.) lie-presentatioti. — The nndcrstanding of this fact 
is necessary to any comprehension of redintegration by 
contignity. Were the ideas vrhidi are recalled orig- 
inally separated and isolated atoms, nothing less than a 
miracle could cfplain the possibility of their recHfr 
rencc. Wo should have to suppose that, in some wajj^l 
these ideas were preserved in a storehouse of the mind, 
and that when some other idea occurred wliich dwelt 
next to some one of them, it had tho power of com- 
pelling its neighbor to appear in consciousness also. 
But there is no ground for supposing the existence of 
any such limbo of ideas, or of any process of resurrec- 
tion. Nor is the supposition necessary to account for 
the representation of an experience. 

Explanation of Jiepreimtation. — Recognizing that 
ideas were once organic mcuibers of the same activity 
of mind, it is not difficult to see how they recur. The 
activity will recur whenever the mind acta in the eame 
way again. The elements occur because they arc per 
tiona, members, of tins one activity. If we draw one 
end of a stick towards ns, it is not surprising that the 
other end comes too; or if \vc spur one flank of a horse, 
it requires no miracle to explain why the other flank 
moves too. There is bnt one rod, and one horse. So 
there is but one idea. Getting liold of any part of 
it, it is necessary that tho other parts should follow. 
If tlio perception of a flower recalls tho spot where I 
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picked it, it is becanso tbo flower and the place 
members of tbe Bfline wliole; tliey are organically ntiil 
in llio samo activity of apperception; one lins m 
tal existence witbout tbo other. Tiiediflicultj, accord- 
inglj', is not in explaining wUy redintegration Gome- 
times takes place, but in cTiplaining wliy it docs not 
always occur. This will be explained under tlio hc«d 
of dissociation. 

(3.) ^oi'ms of Contiguous Aasociat'ion. — Elements are 
thus i-edintegrated which have been contiguous with 
the presented clomcnt either in space or in time. 

(a.) Spatial Association. — It is throngli this kind of 
snggestiou tlmt upon seeing a, building wc form a men- 
tal image of tbo street in which it is, or of the whole 
town. Through it wo form such connections as the 
snggcetion of a lecture, or ef the man who delivered 
it, upon seeing tho Icclurc-hall. It covers all cases 
where ono clement recalls some oilier which lias been 
coexistent with it in space. It is an important mode 
of connection, both because of the case with which it 
is cnltifatcd, and because of the results which it has in 
psychical life. lis ease of ciiUIvatlon is due to tho 
fact that we get the larger number of onr ideas throngli 
eight, and sight is pre-eminently the spatial sense. To 
see a tiling is synonymins with clear knowledge of it. 
That principle of modern pedagogy that wholes shall 
be presented to the child before parts, and the other 
ouD, that the child shall sec tho objects ubont which ho 
learns, aro based, in tlieir usefulness, njwn this law of 
association. 

Spatial Association in Language. — The fact that 
words denoting spiritual and ideal processes were orig- 
inally words which signincd material things csiftting in 
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Kpaoe, serves still fnrtlier to illustrate tLc impoi'tance 
of tliia kind of association. In tbo cnrly history of 
tlic race the occnrreuce of a psychical process was 8o 
closely connected with its physical nccompaniment or 
embodiment that tlic two were confounded. The soul 
was breatli, to coniprelicnd was to grasp together, etc. 
The process is still more clearly illustrated in the 
names given to inatciial objects. These were almost 
always some quality of them which appealed to sight, 
and hence was capable of spatial association. So tho 
moon w.'is tlio measurer; tho earth was the plonglied; 
wheat was the white, etc. The r.tcc, as the individual, 
begins its life in captivity to external associations, and 
it is only by slow processes tliat the mind is freed from 
tliem and learns to grasp tho iJeal, the internal signifi- 
cance. The naturalness of the association of spiritual 
atates and tho ideal with spatial things is illustrated 
by the poet, who levei-scs the process jnst mentioned, 
and embodies these in, or finds tliem illustrated by, nat- 
ural objects. The person ificatiun of objects, and tlie 
attributing of aspirations, sympathies, and moods to* 
nature, iti-o due largely to spatial association, 

(t.) Temporal Contiguity. — A simple illustration of 
tltia kind of association is seen in illustrating the alpliar 
bet, where the sound of a calls up h, h suggests c, etc. 
It is important to notice that temporal association nf- 
fects, as a rule, only the oi-der of the connection ; a 
will call up b, but h fails to redintegr.ato a. Tho rca- 
son for this seems, however, to ho rather in tbo fre- 
quency with which the same act lias been repeated 
than in the nature of the association. Ilad a been as- 
sociated with h but once, b would probably suggest a 
as easily as it now calls up c, Repetition in the same 
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■der haa made tliie order a pnrt of tlic activity, and 
3 one of the elements rec&lled. The fact that the 
8 of ft sentence, if repeated bnt once, suggest euch 
itlier in a certain order, and not in the reverse, is dne 
i aiding of one association hy the sense of the 
Migo. Ill fact, it is in forming the proper order 
t the cnltivatioD of temporal association consists. 
Uluatrations. — It will be noticed that heaiing is the 
■ Wnso of temporal associations as sight is of spatinl. 
■fipcech, music, etc., are dependent for their existence 
I the formation of regular associations in time. 
Xhe "learning to speak" hy a child consists, for ono 
Idling, in forming a consecutive Beries of associationp, 
> that one sound calls np another. The association 
rpf the name with the object is, however, a case of spa- 
tial association. Sight, by virtue of its muscular con- 
nections, plays a largo r&lo in forming temporal associ- 
ations, as, for example, in reading. 

Comjiositc AtaociatUms. — The majority of associa- 
L (ions arc complex, involving spatial and temporal n^so- 
^ations together with eimuttancons fusion. Tliis may 
Ibe illustrated iu such well-delined associations as walk- 
King, speaking, playing a musical instrument, etc. Lcani- 
Itlg to walk consists first in the formation of a Icnipo- 
il association, so that each muscular grouping docs not 
liaro to be thought of and willed separately, but tlie 
Appearance of ono of the scries serves to redintegrate 
1 of the others. There is also involved spatial ns- 
, for no movement cjin be performed by one 
^ alone. Tbo commcnccmont of contraction by 
ns one musclo must immediately call forth the ac- 
Uvitics of other muscles, some of which reinforce this, 
Vhilo others counteract it and preserve the cquilib- 
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riuni of the body. Fiieion also comes in inseparably to 
weld tlieee associations together. 

Speech. — Language involves a threefold association 
at least. Tbe sound ninst be associated witli the pre- 
eenled object, tlirougli a tactual or visual sensation gen- 
erally; it must be associated with the idea of tiie ob- 
ject, so that it sliall convey meaning even when the 
object is not present; and it mnst be associated with 
the muscular sensation which corresponds to the tcn- 
«on, etc., necessary to produce the sound. If any one 
of the elements is lacking, a corresponding defect of 
speech occurs. In educated persons, two further aaso- 
ciutions arc added. Tlicro is an asaociation with the 
vianal sensation of the printed or written appearance 
of the word so tliat it may be read ; and tlicre is asEO- 
cialion witli tlie mnscular sensation which is required 
to nnito it. Tbe student may develop for himself the 
aesociutions involved in playing a musical instrament 
by note 

2. Il€d integration hy Slmitarily, — The law of aseo- 
ciation by similarity is as follows : If any activity has 
frequently recurred, any element ofU-n occurring gaint 
in retlintcr/rnting power at f/w expmae of those occur- 
ring less 'ften, and will fnodly gain the power of act- 
ing independently, to as itneff to redintegrate ideas by 
the law if contiguity. An example will serve to bring 
out tlio meaning of this law. Let us take again the 
awooiation of the man with the post-office. Were we 
always to sec llic same man in the same post-office, 
and only him, association by contiguity wnuld never 
pass into association by similarity. But this is not the 
case. We see other men and things in the postoftico. 
We see this man in other places. Thns there nrise w- 
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sDciatioQS with tlie post-office wliicli are nnlike encli 
other in most elements. Tiie only thoroughly constant 
element is that of the post-offlce iteelf. It is evident 
thitt tho lesB necesenry, the more accidental, are the ele- 
ments involved, the more they will vary, and hence 
tend to crowd each other out, while the internal ele- 
ment, iu this case, the very idea of the post-office, will 
remain constant. Thus it is tliat external redintegra- 
tion, or that of contiguity, passes into intcnial, that of 
similarity. Wo take np: (1) conditions of aesociation 
by einiilarity ; (2) its forms. 

(1.) Conditions. — These are : (a.) Varying concomi- 
tants; (i.) Analogy of feclitig. 

(a.) Varying CoHComifanta. — This corresponds to 
the process just spoken of iis constituting the trauBition 
from contiguous to similar association, and its law mny 
be stated as follows: If one given element has been 
associated at various times with various elements un- 
like each otiicr, the tendency towards the redintegra- 
tion of any one of these will be checked by an equal 
tendency towards tlio redintegration of each of tho 
others, so that the one permanent clement will bo set 
free from its varying accompaniments. 'V\\na,iiabcd 
have been at one time associated in the activity w; at 
another lime, aefg in the activity y ; and, again, ahij 
in tho activity of z, and now a recnrs again, the ten- 
dency towards the redintegration of any given element 
will be equally assisted and equally checked in every 
instance ; while a itself will stand out with triple em- 
phasis. 

Illustration. — The varying concomitants being thns 
eliminated, the permanent clement of similar charac- 
ter will redintegrate other elements by the subordinate 
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action of the Inw of contiguity. For example, 1 seo a 
portrait and tbore immodiatei)' comes before mo tliw 
idea of its original in a position wJierc I saw bim akg 
60me given time. By tlie action of tiic pure law c 
contiguity tlie portrait migbt Ijavc called np Boinetbin^l 
entirely different ; but tbe varions tendencies in differ- f 
cnt directions check each other, while the likeness of I 
each of the parts of the face, eye, car, mouth, etc.j with I 
the face of the original strengthen each other, and I 
t«nd towai-ds that definite form of redintegration, 

J'^urtAcr Illustration. — Or, again, I sec a. St. Bernard I 
(log from my window. This perception may call up I 
the place where first I saw hitn, or the idea of the man ' 
whom lie generally accompanies. This is evidently by 
the law of contignity pnrely. Or it may redintegrate 
tlie idea of another St. Bernard dog which 1 once saw 
BOmewherc else. The first stop is the exclusion of all 
associations depending npon tlic varying circumstances, 
times, and places of previous perceptions of St. Ber- 
nard dogs, and the emphasizing of the identical el&- 
ment — the idea of a St. Bernard dog itself. Then thii 1 
clement operates by the law of contignity and calls up T 
the snrroundings of place and time with which the I 
idea of a St. Bernard dog, although not this one, waB J 
once associated. 

(A.) Analogy of Fueling. — Its law may be stated fl 
follows: At any given timo only tlioee ideas will ba J 
redintegrated which are of like emotional tone with J 
tlie mood then present. Ideas quite dissimilar in in- 
tellectual t'ontent may thus serve to cull up each other. | 
The train of ideas in a cheerful mood differs from that 
which goes on in a mehincholy state. A mood may 
indeed become so dominant as to entirely govern the 
5* 
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conrso of images and ideaa. A present sorrow may so 
darken the mind that it can find no joyous experiences 
ia tlie past. A present happiness may effuctuully ex- 
clude nil recollection of past Borrows. In all cases we 
arc able to call op cspcrleDces of past events most ef- 
fectually when we can asBumo a mood congruous to 
that in which the events occnrrcd. 

Importance qf Fading in Associatum. — Feeling, in 
all coses, seems to serve as a matrix in which ideas are 
embedded, and by which they are held together. There 
is no more permanent tie between ideas than this iden- 
tity of emotion. The power of a fiiig to awaken patri- 
otic ideas and resolves, of a cross to arouse religions 
meditation or devout action, is duo to the tie of feeling 
rather than to that of intellectnal process. The same 
fact governs the higher flights of oratory and the proc- 
esses of poetic production. In oratory, indignation, 
cnthnsiasm, some passion, brings the wliole resource of 
the mind to hear upon the point at issnc. The inten- 
sity of feeling shuts out from the discoui-Be all inhar- 
monious images and irrelevant ideas far more cflectu- 
ally thau any direct purpose of attention could bring 
about. The contingent and accidental detail that nsu- 
ally accompany tlic conree of our ideas vanishco, and 
they follow each other in an original and vital unity, 
a unity which reflcetive thought may imitate, but only 
overmastering emotion produce. 

In Pod,ry. — The poet not only detects subtler anal- 
ogies than other men, and perceives the subtle link of 
identity where others sco confnsion and difiFcrence, 
bat the form of his expression, his language, images, 
etc., are controlled also by deeper unities. These tini- 
ties are unities of feeling. The objects, the ideas, con- 
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nectod are perliapa remote from cncli otiicr to intel- 
lect, but feeling fuses them. Unitj of feeling give« 
artistic unitj', wlioleness of eSect, to tlic com]K>8ition. 
When nnit^ ia wanting tliero is no poetry; wliere lli« 
unity is one of reflection, purpose, or argiiinent, we in- 
slinetiveiy feci tliat t)io composition appruaehcs prose. 
It is tlie analogy of feeling, tlie identity of noble op 
impassioned emotion, which creates unity of snbstance 
and unity of form, insuring apt transition, appropri- 
ate images nnd metaphors, barinonions setting in style 
of metre, rhyme, etc. 

Analogies of Sensation. — There are varions Associa- 
tions among sensations which would be inexplicable 
were it not for this associating effect of feeling. We 
regard tones as high and low, although they linve 
spatial quality ; colors are soft, although they offer ao 
pressure to touch ; and contact may bo sweet, althougli 
it eanuot be t-tsted. We express our likes and dislikes 
by the terms delicious and disgusting, " Taste " is the 
arbiter of lesthetic productions. Hen are npriglit and 
base ; hearts arc hollow and firm ; characters arc wliite 
and black. In sonto cases the association estcndH so 
far tliat persons, on seeing certain colors, hear certaia 
sounds (phonisms), or, more often, on hearing Eounds, 
see colors (photiams). 

(3.) Forms. — Three forms of redintegration by simi- 
larity may be noticed ; (a) by resemblance; (J) by con- 
trast; (c) by assimilation. 

(a.) Association hy llesejnllance. ~ It has been al- 
ready noticed that nssot-iation by similarity is a higher 
kind than that by contiguity. It depends upon like- 
ness of moaning or internal content, not upon accident 
of time or place. The intellecttinl power of mind is 
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accordingly largely determined by tiie relative predom- 
inance of either kind over tlio otlicr. One individual 
never gets beyond onter connection ; he ia taken up 
■witli accidental circn instances and contingent events. 
Another tniiid pierces tlirongli this external linsk, and 
connects objects by some fniidamental relation of like- 
ness, Tlie former remeinboi's an historical event by 
placing it on a chart, or nssoctating it with Bome position 
on the page of a book which relates it; the latter remem- 
bers it by its causal connection with other events, To 
the peasant the falling apple redintegrates only spatial 
associations of its pleasant taste; to Sir Isnnc Newton 
its rcscDihlancG to all falling bodies snggested the law 
of gravitation. 

Place in Mental Life. — The connection of each 
■with the very strnetnro of psychical life is no less im- 
portant. Facts or events connected by local aBsocia- 
tion burden the mind, for tliey have no necessary or 
intrinsic connection with each other. Tliey are so 
much material which the mind mnst carry by main 
force. If the accidental association of place or tiino is 
let go, all is gone. The connection by similarity is in- 
ternal, and involved in the very natnre of the ideas. 
They would not be what they are except for this prop- 
erty of likeness to some other ideas, Tiic tie between 
them is natural, and it broadens the mind therefore, 
and docs not burden it. Such a connection, instead of 
requiring to be carried by the mind, forms part of its 
carrying power. It is ono of the links forming the 
chain of memory which holds ideas together. The 
difEcrence between the two kinds of association, in their 
eScct upon mental life, has been aptly illustrated by 
comparing one to food carried in a bundle strapped 
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npoa the back, and the other to food eaten, digested, 
and wroiiglit over iritn tlio bones and innsclcs vrhicli 
hold the body tinn and solid. One ubce up the power 
of the mind, the other adds to it. 

Taio Clasaea of Minds. — Even those miuds which 
use especially aBSOciation by resemblance ntay be di- 
vided Into two classes. There arc those wiiicli simply 
u$e the bond of resemblance in passing from one idea 
to another, and there arc those wliicii notice the tic. 
Tlie former are the persons of artistic tempci'ament, 
those of quick and keen intuitive power. T!io latter 
are those of a acicntitic turn of mind, of reflective and 
deliberative power. The former pass over the path of 
resemblance, but arc so taken np with the goal that 
they pay no attention to the i-oad that takes them 
thither. They proceed by analogj-, the striking simile, 
and the qnick metaphor. Tliey express in a single sen- 
tence what years of i-eflcctivo study may not exhaust, 
the enltlo and hidden connections, the points of iden- 
tity with the whole framework of truth arc so many 
and deep. SdcIi minds arc the world's artists and 
teachers. The others wish to know every step of tlio 
road, the way in which each port of it is connected 
with every other, and how all condnct to the goal. 
They are the world's investigators and formulators. 

(4.) AaaocUuion by Coniraet. — It is a striking exten* 
sioD of the law of similarity that opposites tend to re- 
call each other as well as those which i-esemblo each 
other. A mouse may enggest an elephant ; sorrow call 
up joy; a dwarf, a giant; vice, virtue, etc. When 
connected with conlignons association its operation is 
still more marked. Tiio eight of a moantain in juxta- 
potitioQ to a valley, the occurrence of an act of great 
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generosity after one of striking incnnnces of natnre, 
constitute associations of great force nnd tenac-it)-. Bnt 
it introduces ua to no new principle. Contrast in- 
volves simitarity. We contrast llie extremes of soine- 
tbing fundamentally like in natnre. Tlie dwarf and 
giant are connected by tlje common clement of size; 
generosity and meanness by their relation to moral ac- 
tion. Black and white are but the oxtremcs of the 
common quality, color. Sncli cases only cmpliasizc 
the common feature at bottom by manifesting it in di- 
verse forms. 

(c.) Assimilation. — This is, in reality, a complex 
form of association, uniting the two principles of con- 
tiguity and similarity, and in its results like that of 
sininltancons association or fusion. In association by 
fnsion some one clement always stands out more prom- 
inently than others. It serves to represent tlio others, 
or acta as tlieir bearer or carrier. They are more or 
less absorbed in it. In sound, for example, the partial 
tones are lost in tho fundamental. Tliey have a very 
important part in detcnnining the character of tho fused 
product, yet they have lost independent existence. So 
in flavors, the touch and odor sensations are lost in the 
taste. In all perceptions where visual sensntione are 
involved the latter stand out most prominently. The 
resnlt is tliat this more prominent element gains great- 
ly in associative power, and, when occurring at any 
time, redintegmtea all these elements formerly fascd 
with it, vhicb are immediately assimilated to it. 

Illustration. — This may be illnstrated hy the visual 
perception of an orange. Here the only presented sen- 
sation is that of color. This color, however, by virtue 
of its prcdominaDco in all former percoptioDS, liss just 
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the BaiiiQ indejiendent redintegrating pon'er as tliB 
identicnl elciDent in aesociation by gimilaritj, and pro- 
ceeds to call np tiie elements of taste, size, wciglit, 
odor, etc., whicli had been formerly fused witli it, 
Tlicae, however, do not get a separate cxistcucc as in 
the other forms of successive association which we 
have studied, but are assimilated to the color sensation, 
so that there results but one complex idea. All per- 
ceptions of things illustrate the same process. In re- 
flult, llierefore, it does not differ from simultaneous as- 
sociation. As a process, it approaches association by 
Bimilarity. 

C, The Inunction of Association in Psychical Life. 
— Having studied the nature and kinds of aESOciation, 
we turn to a consideration of the part which it plajs 
in building up psychical life. Wliat end does it serve; 
what are ita effects and its purpose? In general tho 
function of association in tiie psychical life is the for- 
mation of a mechanism. It serves to connect the vari- 
ous elements of our mental life together by such firm 
bands that they may bo used as a foundation upon 
which to erect more complex mental structures. It 
takes isolated sensations and consolidates tliem. It 
takes chaotic material and it gives it definite form, 
consisting of a number of specialized modes of activity. 
The state of the mind without nssociatione may be 
compared to a fluid ; that on which the associative 
powers have been at work to this fluid crystallized, 
thus made into solid fonns of positive shape and defi- 
nite relation to each other. 

JIabit. — More specifically, all that we call routine or 
habit, all tliat is mechanical in tho life of the soul, is 
the rcBult of associative activities. The way in which 
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habits are formed will throw considerable liglit upon 
tlie matter. By habit, wlietber intellectual or voli- 
tional, WG mean nothing else than such a connection of 
ideas or acts that, if one be presented, the vest of the 
aeriee follow without the intervention of conscionsness 
or the will. It is, in short, a form of successive asso- 
ciation where one element i-ed integrates the next, and 
BO on. It differe from ordinary nBsociation in the fact 
that in the latter the nnmber of varying elements is 
large, and consequently the precise channel which the 
snggestion of ideas will follow cannot be told, while in 
liabit the activity has been so repeatedly performed in 
one way that a definite groove of Bnecession has been 
occasioned. 

iUuBtration. — The law of the formation of habit iB 
that all sncccBsive associations constantly recurriDg in 
the same form tend to become Eimnltancous. It may 
be illiiEtrated in the case of walking. This is a true 
habit, because given the initial act, all the other acts 
necessary to locomotion follow naturally, without the 
intervention of conscionsncss, and even while con- 
sciousness is occupied with something entirely differ- 
ent. The formation of the habit consisted, in the first 
place, in the formation of a series of successive associa- 
tions. In tins scries the presence of any net was a 
sign to consciousness that the next act ought to bd 
performed ; each redintegrated the next. The child 
cannot walk at first, not for the reason that his muscles 
will not contract, but because no association has been 
formed such that any one contraction Ic.ids to the next 
of the series. This is only serial association however; 
not yet habit. This arises when the association baa 
been so often performed that one act not only Berrefl 
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as a eigii to consciousness tliat the nest must be per- 
formed, but wlicn tbc sign has become fused with tbo 
act signified. It is like tbe rapid rutation of a point 
of liglit. Each becomes fused with tbe next, and the 
successive series appears as a coexistent circle. Si 
the formation of the habit of walking, the various acts 
necessary for its perfortoaneo no longer form separate 
Buccc&sive members of a series, but iho end of one is 
the beginning uf another. 

Ilabii ait Aulomaiio and Mechanical. — Tbe habitoal 
act tbns occurs aatoniatically and inocbanically. When 
we say tbat it occui-a antomaticall;, wc mean tliat it j 
takes pince, as it wore, of itself, Epontaneonsly, witli- 
out tlic intervention of will. By saying that it is me- 
cbnnical we mean that there exista no coiiGciousneES of 
tbe process involved, nor of tbe relation of tlio means, 
the rarioas muscular adjustments, to tbe end, locomo- 
tion. Tbe various steps of the pi-ocess follow each other 
as unconsciously as tbe motions of a loom in weaving. 
The tendency of habit is tbns to the formatiun of a 
mecbanism wbich the mind way employ and direct, 
but which, once startcd.goesof itself. This constitatcs 
tbe special function of babit, or of association. 

The Twofold £nd of IlabU.—Uahit (1) thus forma 
a self-executing mecbanism wbcreby tho mind appre- 
hends readily and expeditiouEly thoso elements in its 
cognitive life wbicli are regularly recurring, and adjusts 
itself in its actions tu tho permanent demands of its 
surroundings; and tbcreby (2) enables conscious intel> 
ligoucc to devote itself to tbe apprehension of variable 
elements, and tbe will to apply itself to tbe mastery of 
novel and changing ads. Tbe object of habit is thus, 
ou tbe one hand, to create a mechanlem which shall 
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attend to the familiar and permanent elements of ex- 
perience, and, on tlie other, to leave the consciouB ac- 
tivity of mind free to control new and variable fac- 
tors. 

1. There arc certain elements in our eurroundings 
and in our wants which are comparatively pernmnent. 
Both in relation to ordinary peycliical life, and as the 
basis of higher activities, these constant factors arc all- 
important. Such elements are to the ehiid, his parents, 
his nnrse, the room in which he lives, his playthings, 
etc. If there were no power of forming habits, if tJio 
sight of the child's food, of liis nnrse, etc., appcak-d lo 
him in no different way the second and third time than 
the first; if associations did not ctnster abont Iiis play- 
things with every time that they are employed ; if 
the mnscniar adjustments which he makes in dressing 
himself did not grow fuscti into a scries by repetition 
— it is evident that the child wonld remain ignorant 
in mind, empty of feeling, and helpless in action. 

Ejctenaion of Range. — As years advance the range 
of things and events witii which the mind comes in con- i 
tact increases, but there remains a certain set of objects 
which appeals to it, and constitntcs Its familiar and 
important environment, as others do not, Alwut this 
permanent environment clnster the interests of tho 
iudividaal, and gronp the activities of psychical life. 
It is the centre of gravity of tho spiritual world. It is 
constituted, on the one hand, by the simple facts of 
family, business, church, and social life; on tho other, 
by the objects which present tliemsclvca most regular- 
ly, varying with the man of affairs, the artist, and the 
man of science. But, in all cases, it is of the highest 
importance that the individuars response to these pci^ 
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niancDt surroundings slionld not bo dependent upon 
CODBcions reflection nor careful deliberation. It is 
necessary timt liis response slionlJ bo atitoinatic nnd 
mccbanical, that it may be prompt, speedy, effectnal, 

id invariable. Tlie person nuist be inslinctively 
linked to tbo world about him, both the Boeial ivorld 
and the physical world. The individual is thus con- 
fititiited an organic, integral part of the world of nature 
and of society, and the latter becomes a wliolc, rapable 
of combined deliberation and action, possessing one 
will and a common conscience. 

2. But tlio other side is no less important. If exist- 
ence depends upon adjustment to permanent elements, 
growth depends no less upon right relation to chang- 
ing factors. A lifcof complete rontirie,n condition of 
fossilized habit, thongh it be one in which every act 
corresponds qnickly and accurately to some familiar 
fcatura of the enviroinneut, is not one that we desire. 
We want change, variety, growth. Only as we faniil- 
iarizo ourselves witli things and acts once strange, only 
as we bnild upon the foniidation of habits the super- 
Btnicture of varying activities, is psychical life rich 
and manifold and progressive. Tlie point which we 
are to notice hero is, tliat this power of adaptation to 
new circumstance, tho ability to grow, requires the 
conscious effort of intelligence and the active direction 
of will, and that this can be given only upon condition 
that tbo automatic mechanism of the soni attends to 
all other demands made. There would be no chance 
of learning a new fact or mastering a new action, were 
it not that the automatic action of habit takes care of 
all old and familiar experiences, and thus IcarcB con- 
cious and pnrposivo action free. 
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JT%4 Unconscious in Pmjchical Life. — It haa been 
noticed that the fornintion of liabit, wlicn once it has 
bocotno antomntic and nicclianical, results in tlio rele- 
gation of ideas wiiicli once were consciona to tlie splicro 
of tniconscions flclion. They become absorbed or lost. 
The extent to wliich this niaj go is dispatcd. None, 
liowovcr, deny that it may cover snch actions as walk- 
ing, talking, writing, playing a innBical inBtrument, etc. 
Such acts aro called secondarily automatic, because 
they imitate so closely antomntic actions, like the beat- 
ing of the heart, witli which conscionsnees lias no con- 
cern. It will bo noticed that this lelegation to uncon- 
scions action means that the act la performed by the 
body, conscionsnees intervening only to start the proc- 
ess, nut to direct each of its stages. 

Other £j:ampleg. — Other examples of action becom- 
ing so liabitnal that it is performed for the mind by 
the brain or body are probably found in re-presonta- 
tioD. It is thought that every representation is ac- 
companied by an action of those parts of the brain 
which were originally active at the time of presenta- 
lion, and that a sensation, similar to that jiroduccd by 
tlio original excitation of the nerve organ, but weaker, 
reenlls. (See page 82.) This brain excitation may, 
however, in certain cases, be so intense that it is as 
vivid as iho original external stimnlns, and the indi- 
vidnal will consequently confonnd the internally-ex- 
cited image with some objective reality. This is the 
state known as haltncination. 

Unoonsciowi Cerebration. — Others claim that the vi- 
carions action of the nervous system for the mind, 
due to activities so often repeated that they have be- 
come ))sychically unconscions, extends to Iiiglicr proc- 
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eesoB, like iliinking out complicated problems, laying I 
plans, producing artistic crentione, etc. To these pho- 
Domciin they give tlie name of nnconscions ccrebra* 
tiona. Tlie extent to which such facts actually exist 
is a matter of goino qitcetion. but it can liardly ho 
doubted tlmt phenomena of ttiis kind occur which it 
would be impossible to accoiiii t for without the principle 
laid down, that all associations, often repeated, tend to 
become simultaneous, and hence unconscious. It is no 
more impossible that such associations should result in 
forming automatic connections of one part of the brain 
with another, than that they should result in couneo 
ttons of one part of the ninscular system with anoth- 
er, such as we certainly liud in acts like locomotion, the 
playing of a mnstcal instrument, etc. 

§ 4. Dissociation. 

Dissociation will be considered under tlie following 
heads: I. Kclntion to association; 11. Conditions; 
III. Function in psychical life. 

I. The law of dissociation, stated in its most general I 
form, ia as follows : In ctssociating sensuous eUm^tits, the 
mind never ijivea all Uie elements aptal value, but em- 
phasises some, and neglects othern. The statement of 
this law shows that disaociatlon always presupposes 
associatiou, and is rather one aspect of it, hitherto over- 
looked, than something fundamentally diHercnt. We 
shall take up, accordingly, (1) the points of connection 
between associatiou and dissociation ; and, (2) the points 
of difference, the phase hitlierto pnsscd over. 

1. Connecdon of Likeness. — Regarding this, in agen- 
eral way, not maeh need be said. Only those elementg 
can bo diseociatcd or dlscounccled which were origi- 
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Dally flseociated or connected. Analysis presapposcs 
eyntlicsis (page 99). Only tliat can bo disintegralcit 
which was once a whole. We diseocinte the idci of a 
man from that of a poat-oflice only when they Iiavo 
been eonictimes combined. We separate the taste of 
an apple from tliat of its color, because once they v 
parts of tliG same fnscd product. Dissociation, in filiort, 
is not nbsolntc separation, but, as defined, is giving 
some clement in an association prcdominanco over oth- 
ers. This prominence catiscs it to stand forth with 
relative independence, while the nnemphasized ele- 
ments full into the background. Tlie resnlt is that 
tlicy appear in conscionsness as freed from tlicir combi- 
nation into one and the same whole. 

lUvstration in Special Ftmna of Association. — Dis- 
sociation is, then, not n process which follows after 
association in time, but one which accompanies it. 
While association is at work in combining elements 
into a whole, dissociation is active in emphasizing some 
one of tlicBO combined elcuients, and thns giving it a 
certain independence in conscionsness of the other 
elements. In order to bring out this factor, wliich 
was overlooked in the discussion of association, wc 
shall hastily run over tbo two forms of shnultaneons 
and successive a^ociation. 

(1.) SimvUanfous Association. — In fusion there is 
something more than a mere conglomeration or con- 
solidation of senenous elements. As already noticed 
(page 94), some one viement stands out so as to serve 
as a bearer or representative of llie others. They are 
subordinated to it. Qenerally it is the visual sensation 
which is most prominent, while the muscular sensations 
ara 80 much absorbed that wc rarely notice them un- 
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I0E8 they are tlie result of great fatigue. Now thiB 
prominence of one elcineiit of the sensation over 
utiier ill fusion makes tliis prominent clement stand 
forth more distinctly in couscioiisness, while the others 
are thrust into the background. It thus partially dis- 
severs thetn from each other and gives them relatively 
independent existences, Jiiet in tho degree to which 
this process of relative stress and neglect is carried, 
will the absolute lixity of association be broken up, 
till finally Bomo element may appear in consciousncGg 
aK>ne. 

(3.) Suixetsive Association. — Dissociation is involved< 
here to tt greater extent than in simnltnncona. In con- 
tiijnowi association, for example, not every element 
which was originally contignons to the one nonr pre- 
sented is re-presented with equal force and rividness, or 
even re-prescntcd at all. There is in every occurrence 
almost an inHntty of detail, and it isoiit of thcqnostioii 
tlmt it should be all redintegrated. Were it, the re- 
sult would be utter confusion of mind, for each of 
these elements is, in turn, connected with an inimcnae 
number of other elements, each of which would be re- 
dintegrated, and so on indefinitely. Tlie mind wonid 
be thus kept in wh.it lias well been termed the tread- 
mill of concrete reminiscence. It would be in bondage 
to its past experiences ; still more it would be as much 
enslaved by one element of experience as by another. 
The minutest detail would exercise the same overmas- 
tering force as the most momentons factor, or, rath- 
er, there would be no distinction between minute and 
important. There would be no perspective, no back- 
ground nor foreground, in psychical life. But, «s mat* 
ter of fact, not all elements do thus Iiavc equal valno. 
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Id asBociating some nre slurred nnd others acccntiiRted. 
This is fitill more clear); Bccn in association by Ginii- 
larity, wliero tlio cnliro empliasia is thrown upon the 
emphasized identical element. In fact, nesocialion by 
siruilarity forms the natural transition to dissociatloti, 
for it reqnircs the disconnection of the like element 
from the unlike. 

2. The Points of Opposition beticeen Association 
and Diatociation, — Tlieso arc ultimately reducible to 
two. (1) Dissociation requires ii nnmber of factors iit 
the elcmenle presented so diesimilar as to compete with 
each other, and requires, therefore, ('2) a selecting actiri- 
ty of the mind which shall neglect some and cmpliaslzo 
others at their expense. Hence the process of disso- 
ciation is more complex and less passive tlian that of 
association. Instead of combining the elements pre- 
sented at their face valne, it weighs them with each 
other, and stamps one as worth more than another. It 
distingnishes, or makes a diHercnce. Its energy is 
varied; it is directed in at least two directions. It 
looks beyond the immediate presence of the elements, 
and nnconsciously tests tlicni by some standard, the 
value which they hare for mental life, and selects ac- 
cordingly. In dissociation the mind, therefore, is ac- 
tively related to the elements concerned. Instead of 
having the direction of its activities determined me- 
chanically, it directs them according to its own ends 
and interests. This brings us to a study of 

II. Th£ Conditions of Dissociation, — These, in n gen- 
eral way, we have just seen to bo competing or ineon- 
gmons elements in the presentations, together with se- 
lecting activity of the mind. Wo have now to discover 
what features render the prcecntations incongruous, and 
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what it is that gives one Btidi valne that the c 
Iccis it to tiie exclusion of others. Wc have to recog- 
tiizo tliat the mcniiinir of psychical life is determined 
largely by the diSereiicea of value that im elements 
possess. This difference of valne ia not dne to their 
existence as datii, for as existences each is worth as iniioh 
as every other; it is due to their relation to the mind, 
that is, to the t'l^nvf which the eulf lakes in them. Tho 
interests of the self are tlio factor wliicli is inftnentinl 
in breaking ii|i tho hard rigidity of a psychical lifo 
governed wlioliy by the principle of association, and J 
introducing flexibility and perspective into it. Tim 
studying the conditions of association, we have to dis'i 
cover what features render one datum more inUrest- 
ing than another : the featniTS which attract the mind. 
For convenience of classification these attractive feat- 
ures will be considered nnder two heads: 1. Natural 
value, or the attraction vrhich the presentation has for 
the mind spontaneously. Independent of its associar 
tion witli other members of conscionsncss ; 2. Acquired 
value, or the attraction wlilcli it has by virtue of ita 
connection with other factors of experience, 

1. Natural Val\K. — Those features of the prescii- 
tilion which interest the mind through their intrin- 
sic characteristics are two in iinmber, quantity and 
tone. J 

(I.) Quantity. — Uther things being equal, stimuli at*fl 
tract the mind in proportion to their quantity. If, for I 
example, there are pi-esentod in succession ur simulta- 
neously, two sounds, one feeble, the other loud, or two 
colors, one obscure, tho other bright, the mind, if not 
otherwise led by some acquired interest, will direct its 
activity to the stronger and neglect tho weaker, thug 
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pnrtially at least dissociating them. Quantity includes 
iiiteiiBity, diirntioii, and itiitltiplication of etiiniili. 
low noise, if conetaiitly repealed, may possesa nuTO 
quantity and lieiicc more attruclive power tliati a U>ii<l 
noise coming at less frequent intft-vala. As molion 
multiplies greatly the intensity of a sensation, the well- 
known fact that moving objects attract the mind more 
than those at rest comes under this head. 

(2.) Tmie. — Every sensation, by virtue of its quality, 
possesses an agreeable or disagrccnble property, called 
tone, which serveit to interest the mind natnially in it, 
either by way of altraetioti or repulsion. At first, the 
cliitd^s life is almost wholly one of organic sensations, 
liunger, tliirst, satisfaction, fatignc. These have the 
largest natural emotional accompaniment. At first, 
liiey absorb about all psychical activity. Gradually 
taste with accompanying smell attracts consciousneBs to 
the sapid qualities of objects. Meantime there is go- 
ing on a constant overflow of muscular activity in vari- 
otis directions, and iho plcasuTO taken in this free, un- 
restrained movement rc&nils in ealling the mind to 
those features of objects which are connected with 
grasping and tuncliing. Then tlie peculiar charm of 
sweet sounds and beautiful colors will make itself 
felt, and the andiblo and visible properties of bodies 
begin to stand forlli ; when tliis point is reached qual- 
ity exercises more attractive force than mere qaan- 
tity. 

Transition to Acquired JntcreH. — Advance in psy- 
chical life de[>cnds largely upon the power of advancing 
from natural values to acqnircd. The tendency of those 
elements which spontaneously attr.ict the mind is to 
keep it absorbed in tlicin, and hence prevent it going 
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out beyond tlicm to connect tliem with others and reo- 
dcr tbein eignilicant. Aciniircd interest, oq the other 
hand, necessarily leads the mind beyond what ia BCtii- 
ally present to other elements in our experience which 
give wliat ia present its attractive power. Tlie men- 
tal life of an animal always remains upon a low plane, 
because it is taken np with the interesting features of 
the «enaatioii8 as siicli, and, therefore, is never led be- 
yond them to rotate them to each other in a meaning 
way. 

Ofiterion of Sensations. — Tiie criterion of the in- 
tellectual value of any sensation is the readiness with 
whicii it lends itself to the acquirement of interest. 
Those which prominently assert their own value as 
mere sensations can never have any great worth for 
knowledge. It is the superior capacity of tlie visnal 
and auditory sensations in clustering interests about 
themselves through associations with the rest of our 
experience that gives them their supreme importance 
in tlio cognitive life, as it is the inability of thirst and 
hunger sensations to do angbt hut thrust their own 
ecnsational quality into consciousness, which debars 
them from any high place. Whatever tends to ab- 
sorb the mind with purely aaisuowt interest detracts 
just so much from the possibility of intelligent inter- 
est. Kefusal to let appetites and passions run riot ia 
as much the requirement of a sound intellect as of & 
right conacience. 

2. Acquired Ytdue. — The interest which any pres- 
entation has, not merely on account of the fact that it 
is a sensation, but in virtue of what it brings with it 
from oat past experience, is acquired value. But since 
it Is order which connects our past and our present ex- 
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perience, acquired valne is evidentlj dependent npon 
certain relations of order existing between ideas. To 
Bay that a present experience is connected witli a past, 
IB to say that it is rcktcJ to tlic iclf in a dcfiiiito way, 
and tbis relation to eclf is wbat -va mean by interest, 
and since ibo form it takes depends npon tlie esperi- 
cnce of the self, it is acquired interest. Tlio connec- 
tion of order among our ideas tlins necessarily insni-ce 
acquired interest to every idea as it ariscB. Tlie new 
experience will linrninnizc with some past cxpericuceB, 
and be incongruous witli others. There will be on one 
hand a feeling of fitness, of satisfaction, which will lead 
the mind to be content with the connection, and on tho 
other Iiand a feeling of unrest which will lead the mind 
to investigate the relations of tho two. In either case, 
this feeling will serve to emphasize those elements which 
arc especially like, and especially nidike, previous expe- 
rienccsj and thus dissociate thein. The two sources of 
acquired interest iu inducing the activity of diseoeia- 
tion arc, consequently, familiarity or likeness of con- 
nection, and novelty, or nnlikcncss of connection. 

(1.) Interest of Familiar Uy. — These may bo analyzed 
into two factors : {*,) Repetition, or frequency ; (I'i.) Re- 
ccntncss. 

(j.) Repetition. — Oor interest clusters about those 
elements in our experience which are constantly re- 
peated. The multiplication of any occurrence marks 
it off from tiioso occurring rarely, and invests it with 
attractive force. This principle is of especial impor- 
tance in the early life of cliildren. Originally all ex- 
periences, aside from tho emphasis of quantity and 
quality already mentioned, are on the same level. Tho 
child's experience has no perspective, uo recognitiuu 
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of vnryiog importance. The equal valao of all is the 
same as lack of vnlne in each. Bnt finally, from tlio 
more foi-ce of rcpelition,tiii3 background and foreground 
of psychical life is created. Soino ohjccte — tlie eight of 
the cradle, of the nnree, of itteneile of food preparation, 
etc. — are constantly recnrring. This breaks Tip the 
monotony of intellectual life. Distinctions arise ; theao 
familiar objects ai-o dissociated from their surronnd- 
ings, and stand forth prominently. Distinctness of im- 
pression is time seen to be duo to tlic relative ncccotn- 
ating tiy the mind, from its own interest, of some ele- 
ments above othei-s. 

Furtlier Importance of Repetition. — The action of 
the principle of frequency is not confined to childhood. 
In leaTiiing anything wo volnntarily set onrselvoa to 
repeating an act so many times that this net gradually 
separates itself from the background of cvci-varying 
acts, and thus obtains a superior hold upon conscious- 
ness. Tho familiar in all cases arouses tho mind and 
absorbs conscionsness. Every man has established, 
through his experience, certain lines or grooves in 
which consetonsness tends to run whenever stimuli de- 
manding immediate action or thought arc not present. 
This plexus of consciousness determines largely one's 
intellectual character. In a certain way each of us has 
the whole univcrso open to himself for investigation, 
yet few of us ever get beyond a certain limited range 
of interests, because the constant repetition of certain 
elements has given these great pi-ominence. Yot it 
must not be forgotten that a certain amount of such 
limitation to definite lines is necessary to the creation 
of any perspective in mental life. 

Apperceptive Organs. — Familiarity not only deter- 
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mines what the dominant conceptions of mental life 
arc, bnt it also determines what the attitude of the np- 
perceiving activity will be towards new conceptions. 
This is ilUistratcd by the fact that a man in a. foreign 
country may pay no attention to the words tliat lie 
hears as long as they are uttered in a strange langnagc, 
but if he hears a few words of his own language he is 
immediately all interest. Our past experiences decide 
along what lines the present activities of intelligence 
shall be directed. Occupations and special pursuits es- 
tablish apperceptive organs or ways in which we tend 
to interpret presentations. We see with what we havo 
seen. The artist interprets his new experiences in 
harmony with hia jesthetic tastes; in the same object, 
the scientific man finds illnstrntion of some law ; whilo 
the moralist finds that with which to teach a lesson. 
General education consists in so familiarizing ourselves 
through repetition with certain objects, events, and 
processes that we form apperceptive organs, for the 
ready and qnick flpprelieusion of whatever presents 
points of connection with these, whilo technical ed- 
ucation forms more particular organs of appercep- 
tion. 

(m.) Jiecentnesa. — Any element which has been re- 
eetUly in consciousness possesses an cnipliasis which 
dissociates it from more remote experiences, by virtue 
of its superior vividness and distinctness. Itemotc- 
ness dulls the intensity of an impression, and causes it 
to sink back into a dull and unbroken level, from which 
reccntncBS of occurrence lifts it. Recent impressions 
are thus more likely to be recalled than others; arc 
more dwelt upon, and serve to force the mind from the 
bondage of too freqncnt repetition. The principle of 
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recentnese, wliile acting in tlie same way with that of ' 
familiarity in laying special stress on certain elements, 
yet partially counteracts it, by freeing ttie mind from 
tlio tendency to dwell in certain oft-rcpcatcd realms of 
experienue. 

(2.) Noveltif. — The principle of novelty, however, ia 
that which especially connteracts this tendency. Fa- 
miliarity may be carried to a point where the familiar 
element no lunger attracts the mind. It is matter of 
common observation that the continued ticking of a 
clock ceases to come in coneciouGness, while change, 
such as its stopping, is Jirinicdiately noticed. Those 
whu live near the roar of a cataract, or in a mill amid 
the claeli of machinery, have similar experiences. In 
Giich cases it is the new, the unfamiliar, that attracts no- 
tice, and that is especially emphasized in consciousness. 
The presence of a few foreign words in onr own lan- 
gnagc will arrest the mind almost as soon as the occur- 
rence of known words in a strange tongue. A shock 
of snrprise is one of the most cffcctnal methods of 
aroneing attention. The unexpected in the midst of 
roatino is the accentuated. The very contrast between 
tho two rivets attention, and more effectually dissoci- 
fttea each from tho other. Thus variety ond mobility 
of psychical life are secured. 

Mutual Jlelatioiii of the Two PrindpUs. — The way 
in whicli tho two principles of familiarity and novelty 
limit each other must be noticed. Strictly speaking, 
they are two phases of tho 6.ime activity. Neither tho 
absolutely custotnary, nor the entirely novel, attracts 
the mind ; it is the old amid the new, the novel in the 
wonted that appeal Only to the extent in which the 
old and permanent element ia found in tlio new and 
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varying can the mind deal with the Inttcr. Puints of 
idoiitit; between tlic present experience and tljc paet 
are necessary for uny coiiiprclicneion of the former. 
On the other hand, witliout the new element there 
would lie no change, no expansion, no growth. The 
novel is tlie source of development. Withont the in- 
terest of novelty there would be complete etagnatiun, 
as without the element of familiarity there would be 
complete meaninglcssncss. The psychical life of an 
infant begins when his tendency to go from one stim- 
ulus to another is checked by action of the interest 
of fKmiliarity empliasizlng some one at the cxpcnso of 
others; but tt is developed only when the interest of 
novelty leads the child to consider some old and famil- 
iar fact in ft new light, and thus expand it. 

Rdatioiii of IdentUif and Difference. — The interest 
of familiarity is thus what leads us to idtntify the 
present experience with some past one; while that of 
novelty leads us to differentiate the past, by intro- 
ducing something new into it. And these relations of 
identity and ditTcreDce alws3's go together. We should 
never think of hunting after likeness between two peas 
or two cents. It is the likeness of tlie pea-blossom to 
the bcan-bloesom, despite their diScrences, which is the 
interesting fact. So, too, we do not search for differ- 
ences between an elephant and the conception of right- 
cousnees. It is the difference between a whale and a 
porpoise, in spile of tlicir apparent likeness, that at- 
tracts the mind. In short, the activity of intelligence 
consists in identifying the apparently unlike, and in 
discriminating tho apparently like; and it is through 
the relation of identity that the present experience is 
comprehended, and through the clement of differ- 
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ence tliat past experience grows into riclier forms. 
Eacli relation is, tlicrefore, indiepenBabte to intelli- i 
gence. I 

lUusti'ation. — Both rcIatioDs are involved in any act 
of knowledge, but we may illustrate by the appercep- 
tion of an unknown epeeics of plant by a botanist. 
The botanist will apprehend it only go far as he is at- 
tracted to it by certain familiar elements in it, which 
stand out above others; and through the relations of 
identity involved in this fauitlJnrity he will recognize 
it, and refer it to its proper Enb-kingdom, class, order, I 
etc. On tlie other band, the presence of novel features 1 
in this plant will necessitate a certain revision of old 
knowledge, ilo may bo compelled to acknowledge a 
new genus of plants in bis classification, or he may be 
obliged to make over his old elnssifieatiou, so lliat some 
order may inchide the properties of the new member. 
Id cither case the relation of difFercnce serves to devel- 
op the old knowledge. 

III. J-'unction of Dissociation in Psychical Life- 
We have already anticipated tliis in what has just been 
said. But, looked at from a somewhat different stand- 
}K>int, it may be said that the emphasizing of some ele- 
ments and their conseqncnt prominence over others 
serves two purposes, one negative, the other positive. 
Tho nogalivo fnnction consists in breaking np tbo 
mechanism which tlio activity of association, if loft to 
itself, would result in, and the disintegration of those 
bonds which would tio the mind down to objective 
data, without allowing it free play according to its own 
interests. The perfection of the principle of associa- 
tion would be reached when the mind was governed 
by purely mechanical principles, and its actii 
6" 
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trolled by external considenitionB. Tlio negative f ono- 
tion of dissociation is to break up this control. 

Positive Inunction. — Tiiis consists, accoi-dingly, in 
setting tlio mind or self free from its subjection to 
purely objective inSucnccs, and causing it to act for 
endti of its oicn, tbat is, for ideal or internal ends. In 
eliort, dissociation paves the way for attention, ■wliicb 
is Bimply this mental activity fur eclf-regnlated ends. 
Tiie essential influence in freeing the mind is tlio fact 
of interest. The esislcncc of interest as a factor in 
psychical life means that not all data arc on the same 
level to the mind, but that they bave more or less in- 
timate connection with tbo self, expressed by some 
pleasurable or disagiceable quality In tbeni. It is tbis 
emotional, subjective motive to which tlio existence 
of perspective or difference in value in psychical life 
is due. Its rcenit is to bring into consciousness the 
eTida towards which attention, as the intern.illy initi- 
ated activity of njind, may direct itself. These ends 
nre of tn^o kinds, general and Gpccial. 

(1.) General. — This consiBts in the fact that self, Ba 
A trbolc, is set free to act for its own ends. In associ- 
ation the activities of the self arc governed by external 
considerations; in attention, tlicy are directed towards 
tbo ends of tlic self; dissociation is the intcrmcdiato 
process which renders the self independent of the ex- 
ternal influences, so that it may act for its own cnd& 
Tbo infant, for example, ia originally at the mercy of 
tbe external world in liis cognitive life. One fact is of 
as much value for it as another. Quantity and quality 
of sensations are the first differentiating factors. But 
coon the child learns that not the loudest sound is of 
most importance for it. Tbe voice of the mother or 
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narso is tho niost interesting to it, for tliia liaa tlio 
most connection with its pleasures and pHinB, willi the 
satisfaction of hunger, tind the rest after fatigue, etc. 
Here tiie cIiiM begins to discnminalc with reference to 
tflf; reference to »^//" becomes the motive of diBcriini- , 
nHtiiigfictivity. From tins time oii, action for adf is 
the GSGential feature even of its intellectual life. 

(S.) Special. — But dtssociulion does more tlian free 
the self BO that it may act with reference to itself. It 
also sets free or analyzes ont the various special ends 
which are incluiled in the general welfare of the self. 
The cmjihaels which the fact of interest puts upon cer- 
tain elements in cognition makes them ends for know- 
ing, as other elements are not. Tiicsc ends will bo al- 
most infinite in nnmbcr, varying with the stage of de- 
velopment of the person, with his prevailing pnrsnitB 
and occupations, etc; hat, as to their form, they may 
be reduced to two — the relations of difference and 
of identity ; and so it uiay be said that the special 
ends of the mind in knowing are to discover these re- 
lations or to identify and to discriminate. This activ- 
ity, to which we are now introduced, and which unites 
and separates witii conscious reference to the value 
which such uniting and separating have for knowledge, 
is attentioji. Id association tlic sequence of our ideas 
is nnconeciously governed by thcso relations; in disso- 
ciation these relations are set free from all their ac- 
companying contingent associations; in attention the 
tniia of ideas is directed with conscious reference to 
them. 
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§ 5, Attention. 

Consciouajiess and Aiie7iiion. — In a broad sense 
every act of knowledge may be regarded as dne tu at- 
tention, for every coiisciousnees involves tbc activity 
of the mind. Nothing can be in consciousness wliicli 
consciousness does not put there. Consciousness is an 
active process. Tlie mind, as originally defined (page 
21). presupposes some relation between tbe universal 
content and tlic individual. Attention, in a general 
Bcnse,is precisely tliis connection wbicli exists in every 
act of knowledge, between tlint wliicli knows and lliat 
■wliicb is known. It is the active connection of tlio 
individual and the nnivereal. As there is no con- 
Gciouences without this relation, conecionsness and at- 
tention, as so defined, are identical. But this activo 
connection may be culled forth either from without or 
from within, and it is found better to limit the term 
attention so that it shall not apply to every activity of 
the mind, bat only to that which starts from within. 

Attentimi and Association. — Attention might, ac- 
cordingly, bo defined as active association, while aeso- 
ciatiou could be regarded aa passive attention. In tho 
latter the motives to activity are external, due lo the 
eeuBations, or the way in which they present them- 
eclves; in tbe former tlie motives are internal, due to 
Eome interest which the mind takes in reaching an end 
of its own. In dissociation, also, tho activity is still in 
some sense mechanical, fur the mind does not coii- 
eciouely recognize that itself and its interests are tho 
basis of the process. Dissociation results, however, in 
making the self stand clearly forth separated from the 
multiplicity of its asGocintioDs, and holds before it tho 
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distinct ends in wliicli it is intcreBted; and attention 
begins just lierc, wliere dissociation leaves off. Ilcnce 
association, dissociittion, nitd attention arc onl^ stages in 
tliQ samo active process. 

Drfinition of AlUntion. — Attention inaj be defined 
as follows; Attention is tfiat activiti/ ofi/ic g^lf which 
oonntots all elements presented to it into one whot^, 
teilh reference to their ideal ^gnijicance ; that is, with 
reference to the relation which they hear to some intd- 
lecfxutl end. Tlie essential cliaracteristic of attention 
IB, tiicrefore, activity directed towards sorae end. Ul- 
timately lliis end is tlm self. Tlio varions activities 
of attention arc based in the interests of tLe self, and 
dii-ected towards ends wbicli will satisfy the self, hy 
fulfilling tliese interests. Its {iroccss is sacli a direc- 
tion of its own contents tltat these ends will bo reached. 
Starting-point, goal, and way are all fonnd in the self, 
therefore. Attention is thus a process of self-develop- 
ment. In studying attention we are studying the a(}> 
tivitiee by wliich the mind develops or rcalizos itself. 
Various aspects in this process may be noted, and hence 
wo may distingnish attention as an activity — I. Select- 
ing; II. Adjusting; III. Kelating. 

I. Attention as a Selecting Activiti/. — The mind «©• 
tivoly attends to and thus directs the sequence of ideas, 
instead of surrendering itself passively to titeni. It 
msaipalatea its presentations ; some it selects, while it 
neglects others. Thas considered, it is merely a higher 
form of dissociation, with its relative emphasis and 
■larring of elements. The difference is that in disso- 
ciation the stress is laid because of the immediate in- 
terest which tliQ element possesses, while iu attentioD 
it is duo to the active interest which the miud talcea. 
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One ia interest of the presentation for the mind; tlie 
otiier is intcrcBt of tlie mind in tlio presentation. 

jyistinction. from Dissociation. — In dissociation the 
Belcction takes place with reference to past experiences. 
Novelty mid familiarity detenniiio tlio accent. In 
attention the selection occurs ^vtth deference to the 
future. The interests previonsly studied wonld allow 
the mind to see things only in the light of the past ; 
tlie interests which detenniiio the dircetion of attention 
have reference to coming experiences, which the mind 
16 endeavoring to gniu. Attention has always an end 
in Tiow, with express consideration of which it seleete. 
The mind at-tends; it is stretched ont towards some- 
thing. Attention has been called "asking qnestions of 
the future," and it selects only sncii material as seems 
fitted to fnrnish the answer. 

Jfature of Attention. — The activity of attention has 
been compared to tint of the eye. When wo wish to 
flee anything distinctly wo turn the eyes npon it, so aa 
to bring ita image directly npon tlio yellow spot, the 
point of most aente vision, while al! peripheral images 
become blurred. So in attending, we fixate the mental 
content in the centre of the mind's activity, and allow 
all else to become dim and indistinct. In attention 
we focns the mind, aa the lens takes all the light com- 
ing to it, and instead of allowing it to distribntc itself 
evenly concentrates it in n point of great light and 
beat. So the mind, instead of diffusing conseionsnees 
over all the elements presented to it, brings it all to 
bear npon some one selected point, which stands out 
with nnnsnal brilliancy and distinctness. 

Kinds of Selection. — The point to be borne in mind 
is that attention always selects with reference to soma 
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cod which tho uiind has in view, Eoine diflicultj to 
be cleared up, boihc problem to be solved, Eomo idea 
to be gained, or plan to bu formed. There will be u 
miiny hinds of Eelcction, therefore, as there ore ends 
before tho mind. ThesenEuous eleinenta presented to 
a farmer, a botanist, and an artist, in n flower, are the 
same, but the firet will direct his mind only to those 
elemeiitB which are serviceable to him, which will cu- 
ftble him to decide whether tho plant is a weed or an 
article of food. The botanist will select whatever en- 
ables him property to classify the plant, while both 
nseful and scientific considerations will be neglected 
by tho artist, who will select (esthetic factors. In 
a certain sense no two of the three apperceive tha 
same flower. One sees, that is selects, one thing, wliile 
this is invisible to another; that is, is neglected by 
him. 

Permanent Ends of Selection. — ^Besidcs these vnrift- 
ble interests, which lead to differing kinds of selection, 
there arc, however, certain permanent ends, which are 
tho same to alt minds. Such a permanent and nniver> 
sal element is the self. If there is anything necessarily 
Involved in every activity of self this will bo an end 
to all individuals, and to the samo individual at nil 
times. Now, one factor which is nee^aary to the very 
being of the mind is knowledge. The mind is not, 
except as it knows. Interest in hnowMtje must, tlicrO' 
fore, bo universal in all minds, and mnsi, in some way, 
control every action of tho same mind; that is, ha s 
permanent end. A brief study of this nnivcrsal intoN 
est in knowledge will servo to show both the impor- 
taoco of the selecting activity of iDtelligence and the 
wsy in wliicli it works. 
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Lavj of Selection. — The mind neglects the sensuous 
preseniation nf even/t/nti-g which cannot he regarded aa 
a sign of something, and selects only those elements 
which can be iiilerpivtcd aa pointing to something be- 
yond t/wmselves. Otherwise stated, sensatiotiB, as such, 
never enter info our knowledge. Knowledge alwaja 
consists of interpreted sciieatioiiB : elements wliicli have 
gained meaning by tlieir connections with otlier ele- 
ments, of wliich tliey serve aa signs. Experience, 
accordingly, or tlie world of known objects, is not a col- 
orless copy of wliat actually exists, stereotyped or im- 
pressed upon US, bnt is an experience produced by tlie 
mind acting according to the interests of self in inter- 
preting sensuous data. 

lUusiratioTb hy Muscular Sc?isations. — These, as al- 
ready seen, are of the greatest iinportnnco in our psy- 
chical life, yet ordinnrily n'e are not conscious of their 
existence. We neglect them because of their place in 
the intellectual life. They are signs to ns of various 
quatities in objects, and when they are thns objectively 
interpreted tliey entirely lose their sensuous existence. 
They arc symbols of objective things and properties; 
they are no longer subjective states. We are not con- 
Bcious, for example, of the muscular sensations involved 
in the sweep of the arm through the air, because they 
are immediately interpreted as so mucli space passed 
through. Wo neglect their sensuous existence, and 
select their ideal significance. Meaning always takes 
us beyond the bare presentation, to its connections and 
relations to tlie rest of experience. We select not what 
a. thing i^l, but what it points to. 

Illustration iy " Subjectiee Sensations." — We have 
already seen that sensatioas may arise when there is no 
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extra-organic Etimulns present, by affection i 
nerve organ, or nerve centre itself. Sensations tlins 
produced are termed "subjective," althougli, strictly 
spenkitig, all sensations are subjective. Urdinarily 
GUcIt sensations are not observed, beeanso llicy are not 
regarded as signs of objects. Siicli are the so-ealted 
cntoptic phenomena, the constant play of internally- 
initiated colors, the existence of after-images, each u i 
continue after looking at n bright object and wilh.- 
dmwing the head, etc Just as soon, liovvcvcr, as thew I 
sensations arc attended to tlicy arc objectified and pn>> ] 
jectcd into space. Onr interest in significance i 
great that we ]^>erfurce regard sensations as signs of I 
objects, whether the objects be actually present or not. I 
This constitutes the psychological basis of Iiailncina- ' 
tione, dreams, etc. 

Furttur Illustrations. — Wo do not ordinarily per* j 
ceive over-tones. We interpret them as signs of tl)d I 
inaeical inatrnnient — piano, violin, human voice, etc.— ] 
whence they proceed, and thus entirely neglect their J 
Bonsaous existence. When we do pay attention to ■ 
them it is because of their intcUeclual value; it is be- 
cause they will add to our knowledge of the theory of 
tones. In vision, also, vca habitually neglect the fact 
of double vision. We have two visual sensalioDS of all 
objects, owing to the donblenees of the organ, yet wc 
jwrceive but one object. This is because the existenco 
of the ecnsations, whether one, two, or tifty, is of no 
benefit tu hs, except as signs of objects. Wc neglect 
the sensation, therefore, for what it points to — llie sin- 
gle object. Such ilhmratious might bo increased, but 
enough have been given to exemplify the principle. 

KnowUdtjo ae Idealizatwn. — ^This study of tlio no- 
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eessity of the Eelecting activity of intelligence for 
knowledge leads its to recognize that all kiitf\vled|fG is 
a procees of idealization. Sei(eation8,^fc ae, never en- 
tor into knowledge. Knowledge is conelitntcd liy in- 
terpretation of BensatioiiB, tlial is, by tbcir idealizfltiim. 
TliB fiengations fumisli tlie data, bnt tlie&e data nnist 
be neglected, selected, and manipulated by the eclf be- 
fore tliey become knowledge. The process is properly 
called one of idealization bceiinee it goes beyond the 
scnenons erisience, which is nctnally present, and gives 
this present datum meaning by connecting it with the 
self, and thus putting into it eiguiticance, which as hnro 
existence it does not have. Meaning, in short, is con- 
nection, is relation, is going beyond the mere presenta- 
tion to something beyond. This element must bo sup- 
plied by the self or mind, uud hence is ideal. Just 
the process by which this ideal clement ie supplied we 
have yet to study. 

II. Attention as Adjusttntf Activity. — It has already 
been pointed out that attention is always directed totv- 
ards the future, since it is concerned viih reaching 
some end, or realizing sonic inlerest of the self. Wo 
have just studied the selection of tlie pn>per material 
for attaining; the end ; we have now to study the way 
in which this selected material is utilized, or brought 
to bear so as to reach tho desired end. In short, wo 
have seen that material is always selected with rofcr- 
onco to its ideal or intellectual significance. We linvo 
now to sec how it gets this ideal uicaning. It is by 
the procees of adjiitiiuent, or that activil;/ of intelli- 
gcncc wkertby tha whole vrgauized iielf is brourjhl to 
htar vpon the pretented and seUcted elemfitts, so as to 
r€ad itself into them and gim tJiem meaning. 
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Adjustment lifquirea Alility to Anticipate. — Adjust- 
ment is, accordingly, tlie active Application of tlie mind 
with all its contents npon presentations, so as to sliape 
these presentations to^vnrds tbe intetlcctnal end soiiglit. 
Now this process of adjnstinent will bo able to occur 
only in tlie degree in wliieli tlio mind is consdons of 
tlie end, and of tlie steps necessary to reach it. If tho 
idea of the end ia definite the self will know just liovr 
to bring itself to bear; how to direct itself. If it is 
vagne the process ninst largely be a tentative one, tl« 
mind foeling around, as it were, adopting now this ex- 
pedient and now that. The process of acljnati 
short, will bo performed imperfectly and with difS- 
cnlty. If, however, there ia a clear anticipatioo of tho 
end, that is, of the approaching pyehieul experience, 
tho mind will not only bo ready for it, in a general 
way, bnt will be iible to employ just those activities 
and apperceptive organs whieli are most filled to ren- 
der the act of apprehension speedy and eoinplete. The 
perfection of an inlellectnal act depends, therefore, 
npon the definilene«s and completeness with which SD 
act of adjnstnicnt can be performed, and this depends 
npon tho extent that the mind can onticipatc what is 
coming. 

JUuBtration. — The nature of tho mental life may Iw 
illnHtrnted as follows: Suppose an individual in a dark 
room, with which ho is wholly unacquainted, and which 
is lighted up at brief intervals by an electric spark ; Rt 
tho first epnrk the individual will perceive next to 
nothing, and that lltllu indistinctly. At the next 
spark be has, however, this vague bans of expectation 
npon which to work, and the result is that ho apper- 
eeives somowliat more. Thia apperception now en- 
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nblcs him to form a more perfect anticipation of what 
is coming, and thus enables liim to adjnet Iiis mind 
more perfectly. This process of ajiperception throngli 
anticipation, and reaction of tlie appcrceivcd content 
upon tlio completeness of the anticipation, continncs, 
until, dnring sonic llaeli, ho has a pretty definite and 
perfect idea of the scene before liim, nlthongh tlie 
spark lasts no longer than the first, and there is no 
more material sensuously present. The sole diffcrenCB 
is in the adjusting power of the mind, due to its ability 
to ftnticipalc. 

Neceegiti} of I'ant Etpericnee. — Tliis illustration 
brings out the additional point that ability to perform 
definite adjustment depends npon past experiences. 
Our capacity of anticipation will be by what we have 
got out of previous experiences. Tliesc, the sparks of 
light of the illnstration, have formed eome idea of the 
world, the dark room in which the mind is placed, 
and through these the new experiences are appre- 
licnded. In all knowing we are thus forming organs 
for future knowing; we are deciding our future ad- 
justmcnls. In the presence of the woild to be known, 
the man differs fi'oni the child ; not in bia sensations, 
but in the fiict that the hitler has not iiad enough cx- 
l)ericnce in the past to bring to bear upon the interpre- 
tation of these presented sensations, while the man 
comes to them with definite organs of adjustment duo 
to his [hist life. 

Experimental Evidetice. — The truth that ready and 
distinct apperception depends upon the degree to 
which the mind can prepare itself for the coming ex- 
perience, and adjust itself to it, is shown by certain 
experiments. By methods not necessnry to detail hero 
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it lias been found Umt the average time for tlio nppep-* 
ccption of a eimplc sense stimnhis is from | to J of a 
second. Tliat is to say, it takes tliat ]L'iir;tli uf timo 
for an iadiiidDal to npprclicnd a flneli of light, for ex- 
ample; to interpret the stimulus, discriminate it from 
others, and recognize it as light. Bnt if a signal is 
given beforehand, so tliat the mind can prepare itself, 
the time is rcdnced as low as -^ oi a. second. If the 
stimuli follow each other at perfectly regular intervala, 
BO that the mind can perform a constant Eeries of simi- 
lar adjnstments, the timo may be reduced to nothing. 
The mind, because of its ability to accnratcly antici- 
pate what ia coming, is perfectly adjuEtcd, and re^nirca 
no time. 

Evidence Continricd. — On the other hand, it is found 
that everything that tends to make the process of ad- 
jnstmcnt less easy or complete retards apperception. 
If tlio mind ia unaware of tlic tiuic or of tlio intensitj 
of the awaited stimitlns the time is greatly lengthened. 
If the mind is expecting a lond sound, and a soft one 
occurs, the timo is almost donlik-d. If in a serios, 
which have been occurring at rcgnlar intervals, one ia 
pt)t in at a shorter interval, or the time is delayed, 
either the time is greatly increased or the apperception 
does not occnr at all. If tlic mind cannot anticipate 
the qnality of the stimulus, that ie, tell whether it is 
to bo light or sound, the timo is also lengthened. If 
Tarione stimuli occur together the timo of tlio apper- 
ception of any one is retarded, bccanso the mind has to 
ehooBo to which it shall adjust itself. Hence wo can 
lay down the rule that just in the degree in which the 
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itself to tills end, is apperception speedy, distinct, and 
complete. 

The Process of Idealization. — We saw under tho 
head of " selection " ttint ideaiization of scnsationa 
18 neccsaavj for knowledge. We now see liow thia 
idealization comes about. We apperccive t 
lion, or interpret it, iiy adjusting tiio mind to it; and 
this adjnstmcnt is bringing past experiences to bear 
upon the preeeiit. We know with what we have 
known. In adjustment the mind reads out of itself 
and into tiie eensation ideal elements which transform 
the sensation and make it a part of knowledge. Tor- 
nicr acquirements serve as the means of giving signifi- 
cance to the new. Tiie same object may awaken only a 
look of stolid surprise in the savage, or the comprehen- 
sion of a new law of the action of bodies. Tiie hog 
rends into the applo simply that it is good to eat; Bir 
Isaac Newton tliat it exemplifies tJie law of all falling 
bodies. Each pnts self into the same sensation, and the 
resultis.i world-wide difference. All knowledge consists 
in thus putting self into presented dtita of sensation. 

Meaning is Reference to Sfif. — The sciiEnlion gets 
significance, accordingly, just in the degree in which the 
mind puts itself into it. As it pnts itself into the sen- 
sation it makes it a sign of its past experienceB, Ad- 
justment is the process by which the self so connects 
itself with tiie presented datum that this becomes a 
sign, or eynibolic — points to something beyond its own 
new existence, and hence has meaning. The fact 
known is not a bare fact, that is, an existence implying 
no constrnctive activity of intelligence, but is idealized 
fact, existence upon which the constructive intelligeuee 
has been at work. That which is not thus idealized 
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by the mind lias no existence for intelligence. All 1 
knowledge Is tiiiis, in k certain eensc, eel f-kn owl edge. ' 
Knowing is not tlie process by wliicli ready-made ob- 
jects iiiipi'L-ss tlieniEelves [ipun tlio mind, but is the 
procces by wbii-h ee\i renders sensations significant by 
reading itself into tlicni. 

III. AfUiilinn as Iltiating Activii^. — We Lave seen 
tliat in order to reach tlic end wliicli the mind in at- 
tentiun always 1ms before it, it is necessary to neglect 
mncb of llic sciisnous data and select certain portions 
of it witb raferciice to this end ; and, nl^, tliat tlits I 
selected material gets signiticance by tiie adjusting ais I 
tivity of intelligence, wliich brings past experiences toq 
bear upon it. Ju6t wlint tliis ndjusting consists in, or ' 
bow past experiences are bronglit to bear npoii tbo in- 
terpretation (if present data, wc liave not stndied. Tins 
occnrs tbrough tlic process ot rdalituj. This may bo 
tcniicd the act of compartmn. 

Two Kinda of lielati/ms. — The relations wbicli i 
nect mental contents arc those of identity and of differ- 
ence. Comparison is an act of mind which coneiderB 
various cognitions in their relations to each other, so as 
to discover in what points they ai'e alike, and licDce 
tnay be nnified, and in what they are nniike, and heuca 
must be distinguished. Tlic function of attention as a 
relating activity is therefore to introduce nnity and 
dietinctness into pHychical life. In attention, mental 
contents are held before the mind eininltanconsly, and 
yet are beld opart, so that they do not fuse. In asso- 
ciation, if two elements are pi'cscntcd simultaneonsly, 
tbey are fused ; or if elements are not fused, they can 
como before the mind only successively. But atten- 
tion can bold oooteuts together and apart at the same 
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time. It necessarily iinifics and discriniindtcs in one 
iind the same act. Tlieio are not two acts, tlierefore, 
but two pliases of tlie same net of attentiou ; and ns 8uch 
they must be Gtudicd. 

1. Identity, or Unification. — The unity which ia the 
result of attention mnst be distinguished from the 
unity wliich is the result of fusion. In tlic latter the 
various associated elements lose their distinct existence, 
and are absorbed in tlic result. The unifying aetivity 
of attention is always accompanied by the discriminat- 
ing, and hence this actual fusion does not occur. The 
nnity is an ideal one; that is, it is of a relation which 
connects them, not of an actual thing. It is identity of 
meaning, not of existence. TIius wlicn the botanist 
compares n rose willi an flpple-hlossom, and unifies the 
two perceptions in a common class, lie docs not cease to 
have two things before him. Tlic unification is an in- 
tellectual one, consisting in the recognition of an ideal 
element of meaning in both. They both signify or 
point to the same law or relation. The process of nui- 
fying always consists in tlie discovery of an identity of 
meaning in objects apparently unlike. 

Importance in Knowledge. — Witliont this discovery 
of identity of meaning between presentations, which, 
as existences, are separate from each other, there eonld 
bo no knowledge. Knowledge always consists in going 
oat beyond the present sensation, and connecting it with 
others by finding that both viean the same ; tliat is, that 
both point to the same psychical experience. Without 
this ideal identification of one sensation with anoth- 
er, knowledge would bo impossible, and psychical life 
would consist of a series of transitory and sliifting 
BCDsattons, no one of which would be recognized nor 
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referred to an object. Growtli in kuowlcdge consists 
ID discovering more and more fun da mental unities, 
And tlins in reducing to idcnl unity facts, events, aud 
relations before separate. Knowledge can reach its 
goal only in a perfectly harmonioua Bjsteiu of all 
trntlis. Its aim is everywhere to sec every fact as de- 
pendent upon every other fact, or all as nietubers of 
one organic unity. 

Growth of Attention. — It is llic constant tendency 
towards itnitication of ideas which allows the mind to 
take in larger and Inrgcr wholes in the same net, and 
tlins economize mental power. The nnifying of at- 
tention is simply the unity of end or likeness of 
meaning fonnd amid various facts, and it requires no 
more energy of mind to grasp a tlionsand facts in tlieir 
unity than it dues ten. Some Jiavc anuonnccd as a 
principle of attention, Plurihus inientus, minor est ad 
tingula sensus; holding that the wider the grasp of at- 
tention, the less perfect will it be in its details. liut 
this overlooks the fact that tlie movement of attention 
is always towards the discovery of identity, and tho 
grasping of all objects possessing this identity of Big- 
oificanco in one act of thought. The cSect of atten- 
tion is necessarily as much to render it possible for 
tho mind to apprehend more aud more at the same 
time, as it is to uiake details more definite and precise. 

3. Differ^ice or J)iscrimination. — But identification 
is only ono side of the process of comparison. Wo 
never compare things exactly alike; wo coni}>aro only 
where there is some element of difference. The ap- 
perception of distinction must go hand in hand with 
that of nuity. We can discover identity of meaning 
•mid diversity of fact only aa we can exclude all thai 
7 
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is unlike. Mental contents are lield apart when th( 
are related to each other; they are not !DdiBtingniBh)i> 
Ifly fused Into one. This is because of tlie relations of 
difference. Without this differentiating act of atten- 
tion mental life would be a chao«i. There would be 
no meaning in it, becnnse there would be no dietinction 
of one object or event from anolber. Wo are able to 
refer one object to another, to connect one clement o£ 
experience with another, becanse we can distingni 
them from each oth 

Diatindion and Consciousness. — What wc do 
distinguish or differentiato has no existence in 
eoiousneee. It remains abeorbed in sonic other 
nicnt, or is neglected. The net of bringing an3'tlung^ 
into conBcioiisness consiels in separating it out from 
other elements tliroiigh ihis distinguishing activity of 
filtention. The soldier excited in battle does not know 
of his wound. The orator afflicted wilh a disease ordi- 
narily most painful, is unconscious of suSeriug during 
the delivery of his speech. The same fact is illus- 
trated without leaving the most usual conscionsnevt- 
There are constantly flowing in upon us stimuli front 
all our organs — ear, eye, and skin Cfpeciallj' — yet we are 
ordinarily conscious of but few of these. The pressure 
of clothing, of onr jKisition, the most objects about us, 
sounds in which we arc interested — these do not come 
into consciousness at all, for they are not discriminated, 
and tiiiis lifted into relief. On the other hand, paying 
constant attention to any element of experience gives 
that clement great distinctness. This is illnstraled in 
persons of special attainments, as well as in all niono- 
mimiacs, hypochondriacs, etc. 

Viaindnesa and Intensiti/. — The distinctness «l 
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mental content mii&t be separated fi'oin its intensity. 
Intonstt; is the amount of coiieciougncss wliicli it occd- 
pies, or the/orce with wliicli it ttinists itself into con- 
edousncEs. Distinctness isalwnys relative, and implies 
tbe points of difTerencc wliitli separate two compared 
contents from each other, or one part of a content 
from nnotlier. Tho perception of the snn is exceed- 
ingly intense, bnt very indistinct. So the flavor of a 
fruit may bo exceedingly strong, but if it has never 
been experienced before it will not be distinct, for its 
relations to otlicr flavore will not be recognized. DIs- 
tinctncse, in short, always implies the distinguishing 
Activity of intelligence. When I eay that my memory 
of a certain event is indistinct, wliatl mean is not nec- 
essarily that my image of it is very dim, but that I 
cannot discriminate it clearly from other events occur- 
ring at about the same time, or from similar events oc- 
curring at different times. It is not differenced, and 
tbns made definite. Definition is always the recogni- 
tion of this relation of difieronce. 

7^ A'ature of Attention. — We saw that a eeu&uoaa 
presentation gets meaning by its connection with past 
experiences given by the mind reading itself into the 
sensation. Wo now see that this connection is two- 
fold, Tiic process of adjustment consists in bringing 
tlto past experiences to hear upon the present so as to 
nnify it with those ideal elements which resemble it, 
and separate it from those which are unlike. Those 
two processes necessarily accompany each other, bo 
that, while the goal of knowledge is complete unity, or 
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distinctiuii within ilBclf. A relation ncccesarily nnifiea 
and ecparates at tlie same time. It nnijiea hecauw it 
enables vs to see the facts related in a common light, 
possessed of a comjnon sipitficance ; it separatts h*- 
cause the two facia are not fused into one etcist^neey bvi 
are rendered more definite than they were before hj the 
possession of a distinct propei'ly. T]ie final facttvbich 
wo loarn nbont nttcntioii, therefore, is that it is a re- 
lating tictivity, and that, sinco there is no knowledgo 
without relatioHj there is none without attention. At« 
tention cannot cease until all reliilioiis have been per- 
fectly developed; that ie, until all objects, events, and 
minor rclatJouB Bland ont dearly defined in n iinfti 
unity, and are recognized as inembera of one whole — 
tlte eelf. Tho eeU constitntce the tiUinialc unity of all. 
We end, tliercforc, as we began, with tlio fitatctnent 
that attention la a eelf-developing aclivity. 

§ fl. Jidention. 
llctontioti is tlioionghly bound »p with the apj 
ceptivo activities, and, ae the luttcr liave been treati 
at length, may be paescd over with briefer notice. 
apperceptiDn is the reaction of tlie self with the char- 
acter given it hy past cx|>orience8 iii>on Bcneory presen- 
tations, so retcnlioTi is tho reaction of the content thus 
apperceivcd upon the self. Apperception gives char- 
acter to the material apprehended, detention givoa 
character to tlie self. The npperceived content ia not 
mechanically held in the mind, bnt reacts upon it eo 
as to alter its nature. It becomes organically one wittb 
tclf. We shall consicler retention under three heads ;. 
I. Implied ill apperception ; II. Apperception as iit- 
volved in it ; III. Tho function of retention. 
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I. Thf. Implication nf litUntion in Appcrcrplion. — 
No apperception, wlictliev of association, dissociation, 
or attention, occurs except njx)n the basis of piiEt ex- 
periences. Tlie mind is nn activity whicli connects 
every fact, event, and relation witli others. None re- 
mains isolated. Tlie significance or meaning winch is 
Gnpplied bj the apperceptive activity is thid connection 
between varions factors of experience, so that one be- 
comes symbolic of anotlicr, or both point to the same 
idea. Snch n connection evidently presupposes that 
past experiences Etill have an ideal existence ; they are 
not utterly lost, bnt stiU exist preserved in some way 
in tlio self. Were they not thus retained, all relation 
between parts of experience \vonld be inipossiblo, and 
appcreeption wonld not exist ; t. e., iiotliing wonid have 
meaning for us. Tliis has been presupposed in all our 
previons exposition, which renders needless present 
dwelling xi\ton it. Idealization wc fonnd to he the 
proccee by whicli tho self, acting vpon the ba$it of its 
past ixperiencety interprets sensations. 

II. Appeiveption as Necessanj to Heteniion. — TJio 
mind becomes orf^anizcd, gets definite character, only 
through its apperceptive aclivilies. Without organized 
mind there is, indeed, no apporceptiou; bnt without 
spperccption, no organization. Tho mind can retain 
or preserve as an organic part of itself only what it 
has experienced. Withont these experiences it wonld 
remain a mere capacity. The infant comes into tho 
world with no deJiniU: tendencies and abilities except 
soma inherited ones, which are instinctive. There lio 
uses to gain ex)>ericnceg witii, but these cxpcrieucett 
oiico got,immediate1y react upon the mind and develop 

Tiioy organize it in some parlicalar direction. 
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mind of the child which has nppcrceived liis nnree la 
not the Baino that it was before ; ho has formed an or- 
gan in his mind for the performing of lil(o appercep- 
tions in the fnture. 

lllusiraiion hi Association and Attention. — Tiiat re- 
tcntJoii reqnires apperceplion may bo seen from both 
associfttion nnd attention. We found that the reanlt of 
association was the formation of a psychical mechanism, 
the existence of certain liabits, or antomatic ways of 
acting and appercciving. Tiiis mechanism is evidently 
wlint wo mean by the organization of self; it is what 
tlie self has retained from its cxpcriGnccs and made or- 
ganic members of self. In attention, as soon as tho 
mind Is bronght to bear upon tlie sensation so as to 
read itself into it and give it meaning, the nppercoivod 
content becomes a condition which determines how the 
mind shall ncl in the futnre. Every element thns ap 
probended and absorbed into the mind gets an ideal 
existence, and becomes the iitcane hy which fatara 
idealizations, that is, acts of attention, are executed. 
Attention forms apperceptive organs, in sliort. 

111. Nature of Iletention. — The stndent must avoid 
regarding i-clcntion as a mechanical process. I£etea- 
tion doe« not mean that the mind retains as bo many par- 
ticular cxietenccB in itself nil past experiences, as gmina 
of wheat, for example, are held in a basket. Onr past 
experiences have no moTO actual existence. They aro 
gone with tho time in which tliey occnrred. They 
have, however, ideal existence, existence as wroaght 
into the character of tho self, and as fixing its definite 
nature, and this is what wo mean by retention. Tha 
mind is not a storohonso, nor docs it hare compart- 
ments furnished with past experiences. It is not a 
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factors of its life are packed away, classified and la- 
belled. 

Metaphors from Organic Processes. — The only tllnB- 
trations of its nature can be drawn from vital phe- 
noinona. It corresponds to tlic reception, digest ion, and 
elaboration of food by the living organiem. As tho 
tree is not merely pnsBively affected by tiic cleineDts 
of its envii-oiiment — the substances of tho earth, the sur- 
rounding moisture and gases — as it docs not receive and 
keep them unaltered in itself, but reacts upon them 
and works tliem over into its living tissue — its wood, 
leaves, etc. — and tlins grows, so the mind deals with its 
experiences. And as the substances tJnis organized 
into the living structure of the tree then act in tho re- 
ception and elaboration of new material, thus insuring 
constant growth, so the factors taken into the mind 
constitute the wnys by which tho mind grows in ap- 
perceiving power. Bnt even this analogy is defective 
as concerns tlie higher activities of the uiiiid. To make 
it complete wo should have to snppose that the tree 
know what it was tlins aesitnilating, and lehy it did so, 
and that it selecCcd and manipulated its nutriment 
with special reference to its own dovclopmeut along 
certain lines. The mind in retention not only forms 
its own structure, bnt is conscious of, and can direct, 
tho processes by which it does so. 

Ortfanisation. — The metaphor explains why the tcnn 
orgAnization has been so often employed. Itctcntion 
organizes the mind in certain directions ; that is, it gives 
it organs for certain kinds uf activity. If we suppose 
that the miud at firet is merely indetiuitc capacities, 
ercry experience realizes these capacities in somo di- 
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rection and tnnkcs llieiii definite, or really efficient. 
The final result is llic formation of organs wliJcli ap- 
pcrceive rapidly, distinctly, and adequately wliatcver ia 
presented to tlieni. Retention must, therefore, be dia- 
tingnislied from memory. Memory, or the power of 
referring experiences to tlio past, atid of connecting 
thom with others in the train of ideas, is one of the 
forms in which psychical factors are related to each 
other ; it is one mode of apperception. Kotention, on 
the other hand, is the groivtli or development of the 
mind itself, and ia necessary to memory and to every 
other form of apperception. 

Jietention and Idealisation. — Another reason for 
calling the process of retention organization is the 
fact that the elements retained become organically 
nnited with the self, that is, become factors of the self, 
or ideal. Retention ia tlio piocess by which external, 
actnally-exi sting material is wiongbt over into the ac- 
tivities of self, and thus rendered internal or ideal. It 
is aprocesa by which existence ia transmuted into signifi- 
canco; the not self into the self; bare fact or data into 
intelligence. The seiisnons e.xistence has gone; vrhxt 
remains is the ideal meaning, the value of the scnsnous 
datum for intelligeneo. Tlie process of retention taken 
with that of apperception is tiie means by wliicli tho 
oniversal content, which is one side of the aubjoct-mst- 
ler of psychology, becomes WTonght over into tho in- 
dividual self, which is the other side (page 4). Tho 
reality of bare objective existence ia lost in the ideal 
reality of existence in and for the self. The process 
can have no end until the individual self has become 
thoroughly organized, that is, until all possible objects, 
eTenta, and relations have been apperccivcd and re- 
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taincd in tlic living nnity of tlie self; nntil, in otiier 
words, nil possible facts have becomo idealized hy be- 
ing given i-olatioii to the Bclf. 

The Process of Knomledge. — Retention and apper- 
ception are two sides of the process of knowledge. In 
apperception the nniverso, tlio world of tliinga, events, 
and rclntlonB, comes to exieXfor w, that is, in eonseions 
intelligence. This process occurs just to the extent to 
whieli we can idealize it by patting the self into it. 
In retention the self cotnes to exist as real ; the mind 
realizes or objectifies itself just to the extent to wliich 
the world is apprehended and taken into self. Appei^ 
ception occura through the self; retention throngh the 
nnivcrse. Each prucoss necessitates the other. The 
nnivcrse gets conscious existence for ns as the indi- 
vidual self is read into it ; the individual self becomes 
real as it finds itself iu this universe. One sido of the 
process of knowledge makes the nnivcrse individnal 
by giving it its conscious uniBed existence in the self; 
the other makes the individual self universal by realiz- 
ing its capacities in concrete forms of knowledge. Psy- 
chologically speaking, the world is objectiGed self; tho 
self is subjectified world. In knowledge the world ia 
taken into tlic mind and gets ideal meaning, and at the 
same time the self grows into likeness with tho world, 
as the latter is taken into it and organically connected 
witli it. Having studied the various activities of knowl- 
edge, wo have now to study the forma in whicli it Ap- 
pears, or the stages of this development of world and 
of self. 
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Paychology fuUowiug Ilcrliart. Tbe rollowing refcrmcn trill Mirt H 
to the tie«lnient of the mbjfct : Brown, " Philosoplij of Mind," ToU tL, pp. 
2tl-3IS; Hviiillaii,"U«taphir>ic3,"lecU.xsxi.and xxxii.; roTter, ■■ HnmM 
Intellect,' p]i. 369-299; Dnin/'Scnu iiid IntFllecl,''paH>'Ri,butet|)MilIl]'Hi, 
355-369; 403-438; 5a9-fi:>3; Sully, " Psjchology," pp. 233-275 ; Spcni»r(flp, 
cU.), vol. i« pp. 228-271 ; Robertson, Eaeydopadia Bnlamiai, 9th «^iaii ; 
Undtey, " IVinciplei of Logic," pp. 273^331 (critical and conitmeliTe, n 
liable); Murray "Hanilbouk oTl'aychology," pp. 73-1&1; UodgioD, " Fhiki 
phy flf Beflectian," toL i, pp. 27S-297, and upon ndintf grmtjon in 
liil " Time and Spao," pp. 320-295 ; compare ilso Ihe valuable •rticle* I^ 
Jamei, Popalar SaBax UoHlUn, on " Aawcialian ol Ideaa," and ia Jam 
of Sprculallet PMIotoplijf, on " Human and Brute IntellccL" for ■ gtoml 
account of iho theory, lee Fern, " La Paychologie de rAHodallon.'* Fur Ul« 
Ilerbattian theory, we ITerbart, "Lehrbuch rter Pey*:''"''^'" I* {..chap. 8. 
Valkmann (nj>. eil.), vol. i- pp. 338-371 ; Drobiach, "Malliemaliuhe hydto- 
1agie,"and(ap.nl.), pp.82-133j Schilling, *- Paychologie," $ 23 01; Stainllwl 
(ap.ei<.), pp. ll^l<>3. Fur other Gennan vieVB. aoc Lotic, " Uicroooanoa " 
(tr«iul>,pp.l93-21!li"Elein«iil«ofPiTchDlc^"(li«n«L), pp.lW-^0:"Met•- 
phy»c"(tranll.),l'^45C-470; Ulrici (rF^.nr.},p(. 2, pp. 332-369; Horwies 
(«p, etf.), TuL i., pp. BI&-38I ; tilogau, " Gntndtiaa dcr PiychDlOGif," pt. i. 
For txperimental reaearchn and coiiclii««m Iherefrom, we Gallon, " Humui 
Facnlly;" Wuoilt (op. ciV.), voL il., pp. 291-317; •■ Loeik," vol l, pp, 11-19; 
" lliilow^hiKhe Studien," rol i^ p. 313 fC ; .Strieker, " Stndien Uber die Aa- 
neiatioa dcr Vontatlungen." Sonielliing iboul hahit vill be found in mtay * 
at tbe faregoini; reference* ; additional arc Uiirphy, " Habit ami Intelli- 
genca;" BaileMock, " Habit in Education," together niih Horwict ('>/^ eit,\ 
Tol. I, PP.857-36B, ami RoaenkTME Of. cir.), pp. 157-169. 

Upon attention and Ihe relating activity codiuIi HaiiiilWn,''HelaphyBe^^ 
led. xiv. ; Sully, " Piycbology," chap. iv. ; Sully ou " Compllrbon," ifM, T " 
X., p.MD: Murray (op, (»(.), pp. lfl5-](«; Carpenler, "Menial T 
chap, iii, ; Fertier, - Funetioni of Brain," pp, 281-288 (for probable phyrfo. ■ 
kigieal ban*)-, Uauddey, " PhyiUdnRy of Mind," pp. 313-331 1 Wundt (ep. 
riI.),Tal.ii.,pp.!05-3ISi LoUe,>Me.[idniKhe pi7cbolu(;i«,''p.G0a S; "Ele- 
ment* of ^TCliolDgy," pp. 10-47 ; " Metaphync,' pp. ITO-IW ; SchnaidBr, a 
nonoBTaph on " 0)« Uuienchcidung," Tot tbe dialinguiihinft actirl^ of Ub^m 
lenUon ; Horwla (•>;>. fil.), vol. L, pp. 22G-234 ; L'lrici {"p. fit.). pL !, pp. It*' 
43 ; we alB ItraiUey, JfM, July, IBSO. 

For the nature of appcRcption a* a ivhule, aee in particular. Stand*, ■ 
BegrilT der Apptroeplion tn dur neneren I^ychologie," in " PhiloMpliiN 
Siudlni,'voLI-p.ll?; Volkmaiin('<)i.n<.),voLii., pp. 176-211; Wa«idl(<it 
ek.). voL IIh pp. ll»-31ia ; " Logik," v id. L, pp. 30-65 ; Laiarua, •■ Da* I 
Oct SmIp." vuL li„ pp. 41-58, S3I-276, and patiim: and Sieinibal (o^ eAr.%^ 
Pjk IM-SOl Speciid ■ladie* upon a|ipeteepilan in it* temporal rclatiom wtU 
ba found by Fredtich. 1'chiieh, Caltcll, and othcrm in Wundi'i ■■ Phila*»- 
phiwb* Siu.licn." 
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Concerning the pedagogical aapecU of these questions, consult Lange, 
*' Ueber Apperception ;" Walseniann, ** Das Interesse ;'* Ziiler, ^ Allgemeinc 
PUdagogik ** (simple apperception, pp. 212-243; complex, pp. 24S-266; in- 
voluntary attention, pp. 266 - 289 ; voluntary, pp. 2tM)- 314) ; De Guirops, 
"L'Eauostion,'* pp. 101-118; Thring, "Theoiy and Practice of Education," 
pp. 165-176; Perez, '* First Three Years of Childhood'' (attention, pp. 110- 
120; association, pp. 131 -146); Frohlich, « WissenschafUiche P&dagogik,** 
pp. 87-128 ; Deneke, '* Erziehungslebrc," pp. 80-118 ; Radcstock, ** Habit in 
Education," and Lederer's ** Methodik der Gewdbnong." 
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STAGES OP KNOWLEDGE.-PERCEPTIOir. 
§ 1. Knowledge as Self-development. 

Knowlkdok is, therefore, n eelf-devcloping procees, 
one sido of wlileh resultB in the existence for conEcions- 
nees of a world of things, events, nnd relations, while 
the other side reanlts in the organized or realized ex- 
istence of mind. The world known is the externalized 
self; the self existing is the known, or internalized 
vorld. Knowledge, accordinglj', is not a pnrcly indi- 
vidaal process, which each carries cm for himself, inde- 
pendently of all other intelligence. It is universal, as 
manifeetcd by tho fact tliat it consists in the develop- 
ment of a known nulverse, and by tiio fact that even 
tho individnd self which knows gets reality only as 
this universe is constructed in knowledge. 

Knowledge not Ai-bitrary or I'nreiil. — The statement 
thiit knowledge is the construction Iiy the mind of a 
universe must not ho thought to mean that knowledge 
is arbitrary, or tho nniverso a product of imagination, 
or of the processes of individual minds. It means that 
mind or intelligence is necessarily nnivcrsal in its nat- 
orc, and that the constrnction of the universe of knowl- 
edge is the necessary manifestation of this universal 
character of intelligence. Since the mind is universal, 
the world exists in the same nniver&ul or real sense 
vith it ; it is a permanent objective reality, because iD- 
telligence is a permanent objectifying activity. The 
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r knowledge of the finite individual is the process by 
which tlie indifidunl reproduces the universal mind, 
and licQco makes rcid for himself the HDiverse, which 
is eternally real for the coinplete, absolutely nniversal 
intelligence, sinco involved in its Eclf-objectifying ac- 
tivity of knowledge. The etadcnt will thns seo more 
clearly what ia meant by defining psychology as the eci- 

■ once of the reproduction of tho nniverse in and by the 
indiridnal thnn lie could when the definition was made. 
KnowUdge a Progressive Procm». — Knowledge is, 
tIierefore,in the individnal.thegradual process 1>y which 
he realizes his selfhood, or llic universal objective cliar- 
^^ acter of intelligence. It is tho process by which the in- 
^^ dividual is lifted into universality of intelligence, as 
^H he constructs the world which ho knows. There will 
^H be, therefore, various stages in tho process. Tiie indi- 
^^H vidual is uot born a realized self, but his psychical ex- 
^^1 istcncc is the process of realization. Various forms 
^H of knowledge will, therefore, be recognized according 
^^B to the stage of universality or realization of inlelli- 
^H geuce reached. These arc the so-called faculties of 
^H knowledge, which, therefore, are not various powers of 
^H tho mind, hut mark various stadia of its development. 
^^» These " faculties" arc Perception, Memory, Imagina- 
tion, Thinking, Intuition or sclf-consciousncss. 

Jtdation of Perctplwn to Other Sfageg. — There has 
been a theory in psychology that individual objects 

Para impresecd npon tho mind as wholes without any 
constructive activity of the mind, and that this process, 
perception, gives us knowledge of reality. Tho activity 
of mind from this point on was supposed to consist in 
combining and separating these wholes, so that the r&- 
Bulta are more or less artificial in nature, and consti- 
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tutc a departure from tlic Biinplc realities made known 1 
to uB in perception. But this theory falls into a donbia I 
error. In the first place, perception or knowledge of I 
partieular things is not & posEivc operation of im pros' 1 
sion, but involves the constructive, interpreting, ideal- 
izing activity of intelligence. The particular objects 
of perception get their existence, as known, fhrongli 
Uieir relations to self. It follows from tins, secondly, j 
that the other activities of mind do not bring about & I 
departure from reality, as they go beyond the particii-^ 
lar things to nniversal relations, bnt a nearer approach 
to it. The realities known in perception are not reali- 
ties^/- se, bnt only tbrongh tlieir relation to the con- 
etrnctive activity of intelligence ; and the other activi 
ties of mind consist simply in developing these rela,* I 
tions to intelligence, and thus coming more and moral 
to conscionsness of the nltimatc reality, intelligence it« I 
self. They, in sliort, are neceesnry to tlie complete de-'l 
velopment of pcrcc|)tion itself. 

§ 2. Perception. 
l}efiniti(m. — The original and least developed, that 
is, most particular, form of knowledge is perception. , 
Perception may be defined as knowledge of actuaH^ I 
present particular things or events. TIio object of the 
perceiving activity of mind is, in ordinary phrase, "the 
world of the senses." It is the st:ige of knowledge 
least advanced in the interpretation of sensations, the 
world of things seen, heard, touched, tasted, etc. Bo- 
fore explaining the process wo shall analyze oat the 
main characteristics of this perceived world, in order 
to see more definitely what the problem is which we 
have to explain. 
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L Pr<^tUm of Pei-wptioti. — Tlio world of perceived 
objcelB has tlio following cliaraL-toristics : (I) it is not 
OHraclves ; (2) it is mado up of particnlar Bcparale 
tilings and events; (3) wliicli, when perceived, are ex- 
i»Ung itt «pac^. 

1. The world of perception, with all the thlnga that 
coDStitDte it, is set over against the self. Tiic world ap- 
pears to be there indcpcmlent of tho intelligenco ; the ■ 
latter hna only to open its sensory organs and let ths I 
world report ilself in consciousness. It is an exUmed I 
world, while tlic tuind appears to bo wholly int^'iiaL J 
Tliu tr*iin of ideas wiiich seems to constitute the mind j 
couies and goes, bnt this effects no change in the ob- j 
jocts. All existences and all changes in tliis world | 
arc due to physical laws, independent of the mind. 
To perceive is opposed to thinking. The latter is »iii- 1 
jectivi, depending npoii intelligence for its existence. | 
The former is effective, and la there whether iDtelli- 
genco exists or not. Snch is the apparent relation which 
the perceived world bears to the perceiving self. In 
perception not-self is entirely discriminated from self. 

2. The world thtis act over ngainst self is constituted 
by particular concrete things. As I open my eyes I 
perceive a room ; in this room are ehairs, tables, books, 
pietnres, etc. These are all distiEiet things. Extend 
this perception and wo havo the wliole world before 
ns. £ach object appears to be just itself, separated 
from every olhcr object, and without any necessary 
relation to it. Ono may bo in another, as the table is 
in the room ; or by another, as the chair is near the ta- 
ble ; but this is pnrely accidental. The table would bo 
jnst as much a tKblc if it were in the open air and near 
a tree. 
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3. The perceived world ia ft present world; tbat U, 
one existing in space. Tliia di&tingnisbcs it from tbo 
remembered world, wbicb is equally eot over Bgainst 
the self, and equally compoBed of particular elements, 
but which is a pasi world, or one existing in time. 
Every perceived object has epntial relations, both as a 
whole to other objects, and of its vnrions constitaent 
parts to each other, 

II. Sduiion of the ProhUm. — rsychology, accord- 
ingly, has to explain liow the sensations, the elementa- 
ry, raw constituents of knowledge, arc transformed 
into this spatial world of definite things through tbo 
procesaos of apperception and retention. Before com- 
ing to the positive solution, wc shall discuss cortaiii 
ways in which the problem cannot be solved. 

Incorrect Solutions. — It cannot be solved from tho 
mere existence of tho external world. The world ex- 
ists undoubtedly absolutely without any dependence 
upon the individual minds which know it, but wbicb 
arc merely born into it. But the perceived world is 
more than an existent world ; it is a world existent for 
the consciousness of the individual, a known world; 
and knowledge is a process of intelligence, not of ex- 
isting things. Tho fact to bo explained is that of 
knowledge, and tho mei'e existence of objects does not 
suffice for tliis. But it may be supposed that the af- 
fections which these objects occasion in the mind, Uio 
sensations, will suffice to explain tho knowledge. Tliia 
is also an error. Tho sensations are mere eubjectivo 
stales of consciouEncse, and do not go beyond them- 
selves. Tliey tell us nothing of self or not-self, ob- 
jects or space. The sensations, in short, must be con- 
Btrned, innet be interpreted, by intelligence. 
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Positive Solution. — The presence to llic mind of the 
world as perceived imist be explained from tlie process 
of knoiviDg. It is dne to tlie activity of tlie mind, 
wliicli not only has sensations, but wliicli takes litem 
and projects tbem. It relates itself actively to tliem 
by associating and attending to them. We liave now 
to study the means by which the apperceimng activity 
ot mind tmnsfonns the data of sensation into (I) con- , 
crcto definite objects (2) eiiisting in space and (3) ex- 
ternal to ourselves. 

1. This may be passed over rapidly, as it has often 
been treated. Take, fur example, the visnal percep- 
tion of a tree. The actnnl presented data are sensa- 
tioRS of light, and mitscnlar sensations due to the mov- 
ing of the eye from one point to another. Theso 
Bensations must lirst be joined together, or fused, by 
simultaneous association, so that they may become ca- 
pable of reference to one object. These sensations must 
niso redintegrate all prerione elements involved in the 
perception of a tree, whether visnal, tactual, or got 
through whatever sense, and these must be assimilated 
to those actnally present. Ditt it is not yet the per- 
ception of ft tree; it is only vnrione consolidated sen- 
sations. The interpreting, discriminating, unifying 
activity of attention must come in and translate tlieso 
sensations into the definite meaning of a tree. 

The Perceived Ohjcct. — The charncteristies of tho 
perceived object, viz., that it is aj>articular and a defi- 
nite object, are due to the nnifying and discriminating 
activities of intelligence. Perception may be defined 
as the act in which the preaail/^d sensuous data arc 
made symbols or signs of all other sensations which 
might be experienced from the same object, and thn^ 
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are given meaning, wliile tliey nro unified by beio^ 
connected in one wholeness of meaning, and made dffi- 
niie by being discriminated fiotn all mental contents 
possessing different nienning. Tlio unity of a per- 
ceived object expresses tlio fact tbnt it has been grasped 
togetlicr in one act of mind; its particular character 
expresses tlio fact tlint this same act liaa separated it 
from all other acts of mind. An object, in short, is 
the objectiticd interpreting activity of intelligence. 

2. Spatial lielationa. — All objects, as peiceived, are 
projected in space, and given definite position. This 
is seen most clearly in the caeo of senEntions of toncli 
and sight, which form tho especial data of space per- 
ception. There are two reasons for this : they are the 
two sensitive organs which Lave their endinga extended, 
and hence can receive simultancona impressions; and 
they arc also the organs whicli have the most intimate 
connection with muscnlar associations. Tlic mere pres- 
ence of eimultaneons sensations, however, is not iden- 
tical with perception of spatial coexistence. Tho mind 
must recognize their distinction, and construe thcin 
spatially. The "local signs" (page 55) serve to pro- 
vent their fusion, and intelligence then iDter]>rets tliesa 
local signs, through their association with innscnlsr 
sensations, into spatial order. 

ImjMriance of Mvacular Sensations. — The sensory 
organs which arc not mobile furnish no perceptions, 
bot only feelings. Just in tho degree in which the or- 
gan is mobile, perception is ready and nccuratc. Henco 
it \i that tho general sensations, Bniell and hearing, 
give ns comparatively little knowledge of space rela- 
tbns, while sight and touch are all-important. So, too, 
the finest discrimioativo organs of touch are the tip of 
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r and tongue, wliidi are tlie most mobile. It may 
be Eaid, therefore, tbat tlie perception of epaco relations 
is due to tlio association of muscular seosatiotis with 
otlicrs, interpreted by the apperceptive activity of 
mind. In the explanation of this association there arc 
two points to be considered : first, the process by which 
tlio iiiDscnlar sensations which accompany movement 
give defiuitencss to the sensations of touch and sight; 
second, the process by wliich tlicsc latter sensations be- 
come symbolic of the former, so that finally the defi- 
nite perception takes place, although no movement 
occnrs. 

Tactual Perception. — If an ndnlt lays his hand npon 
something he has a vague perception of space relations, 
uliilo it requires movement to explore the ontlines and 
make it definite. Infants, however, have not even 
Biieh a vagnc perception. It is, therefore, the resnlt 
of a process by whieli tactual sensations have become 
symbolic of motor. Originally the child will have 
inoscnlar sensations as he moves his hands, and also 
sensations of contact projicr. It is the clement of " lo- 
cal sign," Iho clement which differentiates every sen- 
sation of touch from every other, with which we are 
especially concerned; and the problem is to see bow, 
from tlio union of motor and local sensations, the per- 
ceptions of ars!, form, direction, and distance arise. 

Ateociation of Motor and Local EUmtnta. — The in- 
fant, as Iiis hand is at rest upon some object, receives 
simultaneously a large unuiber of sensations, each of 
which is kept from fusion with others by its charac- 
toristic local sign. Thus there is constituted a scries of 
Mnsations qualitatively different from one another, not a 
perception of related points. It is not even a perception 
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of isolated points, for a point can bo perceived only by 
locating it with reference to otiior points, giving it re- 
lation. With the movement of the liand there ariec 
certain fixed nssoctntionB. It requires s certain amonnt 
of movement, and thns occasions a certain amonnt of 
mnBculnr Eeneation to pass, say, from the local Bign of 
the thumb to that of the little finger. Tiiis mnscnlar 
Bensation will evidently vary with the distance between 
any two local signs, and also with the direction wliicli 
they arc from each other. It will not give the eamo 
kind of ecneation to go from tlio little finger to the 
thumb as from the liiltcr to the wrist. Tiina the mn»- 
cnlar ecnsations begin to connect the isolated local eigne 
with each other, and to serve as signs of distance and 
direction. All tho points of the li.ind, and, indeed, of 
the bodj', come to be definitely placed or ordered with 
reference to each other through the medium of the 
omoant of muscular senaation necessary to change nny 
one local sign into another. 

Perception without Movement. — The nssoeiationa 
thus formed between the motor sensations and the lo- 
cal signs are so fixed and strong that, ns in all associa- 
tions, one clement of it becomes capable of symbolising 
tho other. The actnal presence of ono redintegrates the 
ideal presence of the other. Finally, tlio hand may be 
entirely nt rest, and only tactnal sensations ho actu- 
ally given tu the mind. Each of these will sn^ert, 
however, the muscular sensation which has in previous 
cxpericncoa been associated with it, and hence symbol- 
ize to tho mind its distance and direction from all other 
points. 

Visual P^-ception. — Ilcre wc have to consider two 
points : the process by wliieli tnctnni sensations aro sym- 
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bolized tlirougli visual; and tbo process by which vis- 
aal eciiEatioDS become simiiltaneousiy symbolic of Cdch 
other, and thus become tlie signs of spatial relations. 

Uitiiiiately visual perception rests on tactual. TIio 
visual perception of space, in its definite forms at 
least, is representative, and emhodies for the mind the 
reEnlts of tnctnal perceptions. To say tliat an object 
is seen to be at such a diGlnnce, means that so tnncli 
mUEciitar sensation niiiEt bo had before it can bo 
touched; to say that it is of such an outline, is to say 
that certain ninsciilar and local sensations would be 
had if the hand were passed abont it, etc. According 
to this theory, originally propounded by Bisliop Berke- 
ley, spatial relations are not originally perceived by the 
oyc, but ai-e the result of the association of visnal sen- 
eationi ^ith previous muscular and tactual esperi- 
cncea. These latter having become, through ttie proc- 
c«s already described, the signs of space relations, are 
transferred to the ocular sensations constantly nwoci- 
ated with them, bo that the latter redintegrate thein 
when tlicy arc not actually present. Tims tlio adult 
comes to sue all that he could toncli if he tried. The 
visnal sensations immediately and instantaneously call 
npall the tactual perceptions which have been associated 
vith them, so that the individual has all tlic benefit of 
his previous e.Tpericnccs without being obliged to repeat 
them, or in tliis case actually to touch the objects. 

Evidence of the Theory. — The proofs of this theory 
of the acquired nature of sight perception of space are 
found in the observations made npon infants, and upon 
tlie congenital blind, when given sight. Tlie child 
ng for the moon, and crying because he cannot 
, illnstratcs the defective nature of visual space 
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perception, -wlieii not associated witli nmeculsi' sensa- 
tions. Tlie blind, wlicn first made to £ce, liAve no idea 
of tlifl dielancc, form, and size of objects, nnlcss thej 
can walk to tliem and tonch tbem. Some describe all 
things seen as touching tbcir cjcs, as toucbcd things 
do tbcii' skin. Pictures aro not regarded as copies of 
actual spatial rchitions, but as planes painted various 
colors. When the patients finally do realize the per^ 
spective significance of paintings, tliey expect, npoa 
teaching one, to find the foreground actually project- 
ing. On the other hand, after ttiey learn that seen 
objects do not actually tonch the eyes, tlicy consider 
thum nil on n level, and are surprised, for example, to 
find when they touch the face that the eyes are sunken, 
and the nose projected. They cannot tell a cube fi 
a globe, a dog from a cat, by sight alone, Ilenee 
concluded that the perception of spatial distinctioi 
by means of sight alone, is the result of the conni 
tions bronglit about by means of past cxperlencn 
twccn visual and tactual scneations, so that the fortnor- 
finally symbolize all that the latter convey. However, 
it is hardly to be denied that sight by itself gives k 
vague rudimentary perception of space ns a irhole, 
though this is rendered dcfinilo only by associfttion. 

Viaval Perception Proper. — This association with 
taclu.i1 i>erception wo will now suppose to bo accom- 
plished, and proceed to inquire how the various opti 
sensations are connected so ns to symbolize spatial di 
tinctiotts. Hero we shall take up: (1) Direction; (j 
Distance ; (3) Size and form. 

(1.) Direction, — For & time it was thought that dl 
reetion was an element involved in the Eousatioa itsel 
and that the retina anconEcionsIy projected, as it wei 
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every excitation aloog the line of the ray of light which 
occneioncd it. It is better, however, to rcn:ard the cle- 
mgnt of direction as the result of tlie activity of the 
mindiii interpreting the sensations. Tholattcrare,firBt, 
the Bciisntiuns which inform us of tlio position of the 
head, niid of tlic cyo in the head. Everything is placed 
relatively to tlic position of tiic hody thus fixed. Then, 
bceondly, vre have the sensations of the movements of 
tlio head and eye, which are necessary to bring tho 
imago of the object npon the point of most acnte 
vision. The muscular sensations which accompany 
the taming of tiie eye tip or down, right or left, be- 
come signs of the variation of the direction of the ob- 
ject looked at, from a direction perpendicular to tho 
plane of the body. 

Law of Pei-ception. of Direction. — Tliis association 
between muscular sensation and direction heing once 
firmly fixed, it is no longer necessary to move the eyes to 
order to know the direction of objects. A sensation of 
any part of tlie retina symbolizes, throngh past associa- 
tions, the amount of movement necessary to bring the 
sensation npon the yellow spot, and thus symbolizes, 
without movement, tho direction. Tho law is, there- 
foro, that nil bodice arc seen according to the direction 
in which it is customary to receive sensations of light — 
not always in tho direction in which it actually comes. 
Thus if by some artificial means light etimnlatcs Um 
retina from one side instead of through the pnpil, 
aa ordinarily, the sensation is still projected as if the 
object were in front, and the stimnliis had entered in 
its nsnal way. This is evidently becaasc throngh past 
exporionco there has been br association formed be- 
twcen this direction and a sensation on this jiart of tho 
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retinn. Tlio same kw accounts for tlio fact that o1> 
jccte nrc seen erect, and not iuvertcd, like tlio rotittHl 
image. The position of tlie sensation lias nothing to 
do witli the perception, except througli the asfioclations 
that Iiave been formed ; and in this case a seneation on 
the upper part of tlio retina is associated ^vith an ob- 
ject in the loM'cr part of tlie field of visiou, aa made 
knoun throngh touch. 

(2.) Distance. — This includes botli diBtnnce of tlie 
object, as a whole, from the eye, and relative distance 
of one part of the object from another — depth or geo- 
metrical solidity. We begin with a stndy of the ob- 
ject as made known to a single eye at rest. Soch per- 
ceptions of distance are limited and inaccurate. Snch 
signs as wo do have, apart from movement, are five 
in number. Firet, the dimness or Uistinetncea of the 
retinal image serves as a sign of nearness or remote- 
ness. Tlio farther away the object the leas tho light 
that reaches the eye, and the more raguc the imago. 
Anything that tends to increase the intensity of the 
Bensation, such as clear air, etc., decreases the appar- 
ent distance. The strain of the accommodation mtw 
cle of tiie eye is another sign of distance. Tlio \i 
distant the object the more tense will bo the tiiiiaele, 
and tho stronger the resulting sensation. The fact 
that objects which arc nearer than others cover tliem, 
is a third means of estimating distance. The so- 
called parallax of motion constituCee a fourth; 
Vfo are moving, near objects eeem to move by 
remote ones; the nearer the object the more rapid the 
apparent movement. If tlie absolute size of an object 
is known, its apparent size aids in deciding upon dis- 
tance. If wo see a speck which we know none the less 
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to bo a man, we know it to bo roinote. Tims the tele- 
scope, by enliirging the Image, gccuib to lessen distance. 

The Eyes in Motion. — All tlieso means together give 
only an inadequate perception. The movement of the 
eyes is necessary for a complete and adequate percep- 
tion of diEtancc. It is particularly tlic combined move- 
ments of the two eyes that are Berviceable here. The 
difliculty of judging with one eye may bo realized by 
attempting to thread a needle with one eye closed. 
Monucular vision is also open to deceit in the judg- 
ment of Bblidity, as in the perception of reliefs, and 
even of paintings. Kor is perception of distance in- 
stantaneous with one eye. Movements have to be ex- 
ecuted to and fro, right and left, and pnt together 
piecemciil into a finul ])ereeption. But with binocular 
vision the perception of the third dimension of space 
is accurate, minute, and instantaneous, as is witnessed 
by the fact that solidity may bo perceived during a 
fiash of lightning. 

Cause of Superiority. — The superiority of binoenlar 
vision is primarily due to the fact that tlio ninsciilar 
sensations which result from the convergence of the 
two eyes upon any object is a sign of its distance. 
The greater the dlstiince the less will be the converg- 
ence and the intensity of the sensations, while at a 
great distance the eyes become panillel. The varying 
degrees of convergence thns become signs of the vary- 
ing distances of objccls. We judge an object to have 
three dimensions when we have to converge the eyes 
more and less upon looking at different points of it, 
while we consider it plane when, upon the fixation of 
varions points within it, the muscular sensations of con- 
vci^nco remain the same. 
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Instantaneous Perc^tion. — Bat this does i 
conut for the fact tliat we can perceive differences ( 
distance or geometrical eolidity witliont conTergiog 
the eyes at difiereot points, or in one and the saiue act. 
Tliis ia dne to previonB aseociatione between tlicsc mna- 
enhir GcnEations and the purely visual sensaCioiiB, whenKjl 
by the latter become capable of taking tiie plnco < 
the former. If an object fixated by the two eyea hM^ 
three dimensions, the images in the two eyea are ntw 
like; more of the right side of the object is eecn by tlie 
right eye, more of its left side by the left eye. Bat if 
the object is a plane surface, the images upon the two 
eyes will not differ. It is tliis differential element 
which enables us to judge solidity without testing by 
various degrees of convergence, Tliis is shown by tlie 
fact that if ft body, as the moon, be so far away that it 
produces the same image in botli eyes, it appears flat, 
while a near object, ephencul on a mach suiallcr scale, 
as tlic lamp globe, is perceived to be a curved eurface. 

Direct Proof, — The dependence of tlie perception 
of depth upon difference in retinal sensations is inoro 
directly proved by the stereoscope. In stcreoBCOpio 
vision we have two pictures which arc not exactly 
alike, but which arc taken from two cameras, and hence 
represent the object from somewhat nnliko points of 
view. If by an arrangement of lenses, or otherwise 
one of these pictures is seen only by one eye, and the 
other by the other, the two eyes being convei^ed upon 
the same point, we have all the conditions of the ordi- 
nary perception of solidity fulfilled, and the resnit is a 
RiarvoUons confirmation of our theory. The objects 
in the picture appear no longer on a flat surface, hot ( 
projected into fipacc. No more sul 
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the perception of depth is dne to rnriation in tho two 
retinal images could be desired. 

The Field of VUlon. — la the perception of tho spa- 
tial field as H wliole, all distances are fixed primarily 
with rcfei'eiico to the position of the body, and, sec- 
ondarily, with reference to each other. It is, in fact, 
tho mutual reference of objects to each other that 
makes perception accnraCe and complete. The ele- 
ments of size, direction, and dietiibntion of light and 
shade come into this mnttial reference as deciding 
factors. An object can be placed in the Seld of vision 
withont these factors very imperfectly, even if all the 
eigtis previonely mentioned are present. This is seen, 
for example, by observing the approach of the head- 
light of a locomotive in the midst of snrrounding dark- 
ness. It will bo fonnd almost impossible to jndgo of 
its distance, or its place with reference to other objects. 
But if surrounding objects be lighted np in some way, 
the locomotive will he immediately placed properly 
and accnrately. All spatial perception is relative. "Wo 
place one object only when we connect it with others. 

(3.) Size. — The principal datum fordeterminingsiKe 
is tho amoniit of scuEation. The larger an object, the 
greater will bo tho portion of the retina stimulated. 
This holds good, however, only when objects are at tho 
same distance. A pin-head near by will stimnlate more 
of tho retina than n tree farther away. The amount 
of sensation is nsefal as n sign of size only when tho 
distance of the object is already Iinown, Ilenco what- 
ever affects our judgments of distance affects the per- 
ception of mngntludc. A man seen in a fog may ap- 
pear of great size bccauBe the fog occasions indistinct- 
UC8S of image, and consequent perception of apparent 
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greater diBtauce, and this, aince the anioant of retinal 
atiintilation remains tlio Game, the jiidgiitcnt of in- 
creased Bize. Many other illusions of eize arc to be ac- 
counted for in the Baine way. All judgments of size 
are inaccnrnte wlierc tliere is uo opportnnity of coin- 
pariEon. Perception oifurm goes with that of size ; it 
ie outline of iimgnitude. 

3. Objfctn as not Ourselves. — Uaving explained tbo 
perception of particular concrete objects in their epaco 
relations, we have row to explain tlio fact tliat tbey are 
contrasted with and set over against self. Virtually 
this ifl inclndcd in what has already been said. The 
sensations in being unified and objectified by their 
projection in space arc by these very acts made not- 
self. Space is externality, and all timt existe in space 
ia hence recognized as external to self. Why it is, 
however, that we perceive objects external to our- 
selves, that is, as in space, has not been explained. Wo 
liavo just shown upon tlio hnsts of what sensations the 
perception of spatial relations is formed, but tbis does 
not touch the question why perception slionld take 
upon itself the form of space as externality. This is 
equivalent to the qncstion why intelligence should dis- 
tinguish between self and not-self. 

Perception as Distinction. — In answer to this ques- 
tion, it may be said tliat the separation of objects in 
space from self is the fundamental form in which the 
universal activity of mind, as a diatingmthing activity, 
manifests itself. In perception this discriminating 
factor predominates over tho unifying. The action of 
the unifying function of mind is witnessed in the fact 
that particular objects arc identified aa such and such, 
and that all objects arc regarded as constituting one 
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Trorld, while all ideas about tliem are referred to one \ 
self. The predoiuin;ince, however, of the distingnieli- 
ii)^ function is witoessed by tho fact that each of thcso 
objects is diBtinct from every other, and all fioiii the ' 
self. This is manifested in the existence of space. 
Every part of space is regarded as outside of every 
other point, while Bp.aec, as a whole, is regarded as 
wholly external to and independent of mind. It is 
the extreme form of the differentiating activity of in- 
telligence, which in perception thus results in com- 
plete self-exlernalization. This opposition of self to 
not-self in perception is, therefore, one of the stages in 
which relation, constitnting the essence of all knowl- 
edge, appears, 

Th^ Will (M Distinguishing Power. — Tho principal 
agent in bringing about this separation of objects from 
self ia the wit). It has already been pointed ont that 
perception of spatial relations occurs only in conjunc- 
tion with mnscniar sensations; but nmscninr sensations 
are nltimately occasioned by the activity of the will ii 
bringing about movements. Involuntary muBclcs havo 
no connection with any perception of space. Fur- 
thermore, it is to bo noticed that it is the connection 
of moscular sensations witli those of sight and touch 
which we employ to decide whether any sensation ts 
finbjectivc, or ia to bo referred to an object. When- 
ever tho muscular fecnsation cannot bo dissociated from 
the other, we do not refer the sensation to a thing, 
that is, do not objectify it; otherwise we do. If, for 
example, I wish to decide whether a spot of red which 
I seem to sec on tho wall is really there, or is only an 
organic affection, I move my head and eyes. If the 
" spot '* then changes with change of mnscutar scnsa- 
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tioti, wo say tliat it is " in one's eyes." If it remaina 
permanent, and ia <li8Sociiitcd from tlie mnectilar sen- 
eation, it is referred to tlie object. Were tberc no will J 
to originnto these Diovemcnte, tliero ia no I'cason to ImsI 
lievo that we woultt ever come to diBtingtiieh Bcn&itioiia I 
as objective or referred to tliiiige, or as subjective, re- I 
ferred to the organism. It is by an active proccea of I 
cxperitnentntion, directed by the will, tliat the infant I 
comes to distinguis]! between Eelf and not-self. 

Nature of Perception. — Perception, as a whole, is J 
that stage or pbaso of knowledge in which the fnDO>| 
tion of discrimination or differentiation predominate&fl 
over that of identification or unification. Since tlisJ 
end of knowledge is the complete unity of perfcctljrl 
discriminated or definite elements, it follows that poi^ J 
coption is not a tinal stage of knowledge. Tliero are I 
relations of identity which connect objecls with oaclil 
other, and with the self, which are enveloped or ab<l 
Borbed in perception, and which mnst be developed or f 
brought into consciousness. Tho next stage, in which 
this is partially done, is memory, where the relations 
which connect objecls with each other in a scries, and 
with the self as permanent, are given eiplicit existence 
in conscionsness. The relations of lime, that is to any, 
which connect events with each other, and with tlio 
eelf, are developed. 

We b*pa wiih Minn rcfrrcnW4 to tlic gencial Hibjrct of percqitloa, Ukd 
then ptM nil ID llie (pecitl diicuiMon of hiocd |iercfplion, when the IJlen- 
tun, (ram ■ [sf chologiul poial of view ai IcMt. ii tanch nor* kbuiulint ami 
vdiuUr. Ward, Enrjtinfadia BrUmtiiai, article " riycbologf ;" llamil- 
ldii,"Ut(a[ihfaoi,'' Iccl&ul-xzri.; rortcr (np,ni.), pp. 119^7; Uorell, 
■EleaMntei>rP>rchati%r,"pp. lll-IOSi Sully. "IWIiokigy," chap. ri; Ibun 
(a/kfA.), pp. St&^Ot; Janline {op, tit,), pp. 17-lia ; Spcnoei ((71. fil,), ruL 
iLpp. UUITT; Ktlttholtx, "Die Thaliaclicn in del Wahmehmune;" Von 
Sltln, " t'tbor Wahinthmung -," Svrgi, "Theoiia Fiuologica dotla rerondooet" 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MEMORY. 

Definition of Memory. — Tlio next iiigher etage of 
knowledge is uiemory, wiiicli may bo defiued as kn&i^ 
edge 0/ particular things or events once jfrcse/tt, but no 
longer so. Memory consequently romoves ooe liuiito- 
tioQ from knowledge as it exists in the etnge of per- 
ception: llio limitation to the j>resent. The world of 
strict perception has no past nor fnture. Feiceptiun 
is narrowly confined to what is inimedialely before it. 
Wiiat lias e:(ifited nnd what may cxiat it lias nothing to 
do with. Memory extends tbo range of knowledge 
beyond tho present. The world of knowledge as it 
exists for memory is a world of events wliich have hap- 
pened, of things wbieli have existed. In short, whilo 
the chdracteristic of perception is space relations, that 
of memory is time relations. Knowledge, however, is 
etil) limited to indlvidnal things or events which have 
had an existence in some particular place, and at some 
particular time. 

I. General Problem of Memot-g. — The fact which 
t]ie psychologist has to account for is how our knowl- 
edge can bo extended beyond the realm of the imme- 
diate present to take in that no longer existing, namely, 
the past. We begin by stating how the problem can- 
not be solved: (1) It cannot be solved by the mere 
fact that wo have h:id post experiences which are called 
into the light o( conseionsncsa when wanted ; even if 
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tlicre is added to this snppopition (2J the laws of aseo- 
ciation of ideas. 

1, Tlie case is analogous to tliat of perception. Just 
RB we found that knowledge of present existent ob- 
jects cannot bo explained from tbe mere fact of tlieir 
existence, but tliat knowledge of tliem requires a con- 
strncti'e activity of mind, bo tbe knowledge of ob- 
jects existent in tlie past caunot be explained from 
tbe mere fact tbat we have once bad experience of 
Uieni. Memory is not a passive process in which past 
experiences thnist themselves upon the mind, any more 
than perception is one wliero present experiences im- 
press themselves. It is n process of constrnetion. In 
fact it involves more of constrnctivo activity than 
perception. In perception tbe objects, at all events, 
do exist before the perception construes them. In 
memory they Jo not, Onr past experiences are gone 
just as much as the time in which tbcy occurred, 
Tlicy have no existence until the mind reconstructs 
them. 

Ohfects of Meinor>j are whoUij Ideal. — Their exist- 
ence is wholly mental. Thus the object of memory 
docs not exist as a thing in space, but only as a mental 
image. The table which I perceive is one really there 
in space. The table which I remember exists only in 
the form of an image iu my mind. The perceived 
table is solid and resists. Tbe remembered table lias 
no physical properties of this kind. The memory of 
(be color red is not itself red, nor is the memory of the 
odor of a rose fragrant. It is evident, accordingly, 
that iu memory the idealizing activity which is in- 
volved in all knowledge is carried a point further than 
it is in perception. The experiences with which mcm- 
8» 
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ory deals are,per se, -wliolly ideal. Tliey exist 
results of tie constriictive activity of iiitelligeiii 

Misleading Metaphors. — This fact mskcs many mct- 
npliors regarding memory entirely misleading. For 
cxainplo: Memory is compared to a scar left by h 
cut. Every experience, that is, is tlionght to leavi 
some permanent trace of itself on the mind, and tin 
more presence of this trace at any time is thoogbt 
coiietituto memory. But the clmrncteristte of the 
is that it is really present; it still exists as a tli 
hut has no ideal existence ; that is, no conscious exist- 
ence for itself. The remembered experience, on the 
other linnd, has real existence no longer. The knife 
which made tJie cut does not exist in memory as it 
docs in perception, as a thing really there. It may still 
exist, but that means that it could he perceived; not 
that it is remembered. Again, the reincmhorcd expe- 
rience has an ideal existence. It exists for itself in 
consciousness, Tlie essential characteristic of memory 
is thus seen to bo tbo ideal presence of an object or 
event no longer really present; and the mere fact that 
it was onco really present is of no avail to account for 
its new ideal presence, though, of course, tbo latter 
could not occur bad it not been for the former. 

2. While this ia generally admitted, it is often 
thought that the laws of the association of ideas, con- 
joined witb the past experience, are enougli to account 
for the facts of memory. Wo bavo had experiences; 
these exist stored np, in somo nnexplained way, in tbe 
mind, and when some experience occnra which is like 
somo one of these, or has been previously conttgUOQB 
with it in time or space, it calls this other np, and that 
constitutes memory. This, nt most, solves but one 
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Lalf tlie problem, Tlio nsfioclation of ideas only ao- 
counts for tlio presence of tlio object or event. The 
other half is tlie reference of its present image to soine 
past i-eality. In manori/ wo re-coffitiseilB presence; i.e., 
we know that it has hcen a preriona element of onr ex- 
perience. We place the image in the train of omt pati 
experiences, we give it some temporal relation; wo 
refer it to some real object once ]>erceived. No idea, 
however it comes into the mind, certifies of itself that 
it has ever been experienced before, or nndcr what cir- 
cnrostances it has been experienced. Tlic mind must 
actively take hold of tbo idea and project it into time, 
jnstas in perceiving it tates bold of the eensatioH and 
projects it into spnce. Were it not for this projecting 
activity of the mind all wonld be a fleeting preGcnt ; the 
range of intelligence wonld not extend into a past world. 
3. Positive Solution of PrtMems. — Memory, there- 
fore, like perception, is an active conetrnctlon by the 
mind of certain data. It differs from perception only 
in the fact that the interpreting process wliich is in- 
volved in both is carried in memory a stage fnrther. 
In perception the sensation ia interpreted only as the 
sign of something present, wliich conid be experienced 
by actoally bringing all the senses into relation with it. 
In memory it is interpreted as tlic sign of some expe- 
rience which wo once bad, and which wc might have 
again, conld wo accnratcly reprodncc all its conditions. 
If I perceive tbo President of the United States, cer- 
tain visnal sensations represe^itin me all the sensations 
which my other senses could prcmcnt to me, and also 
symbolize certain past experiences wliich I Iiavo bad, 
which enable me to interpret the visual sensations as a 
man, and as this particular man. If I remember t]iia 
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perception, certain ideas now present serve a& data (s 
tlie Gensations do in tlie perception), and represent to 
inc, not the cNpcriences wbich I could now liare hy 
trying, but tlie osperieiiccs wliicli I once had. 

Memory as Involoed in Perception. — Memory is tUoa 
a nutiiral oiitgrowtli of perception. Fast experiences 
are reallj involved in perception, and ineniory docs 
nottiing more tlian evolve tlicin, and give tliem a dis- 
tinct place in conscionsnese. We perceive only by 
bringing past experiencoa to bear upon the present, eo 
as to interpret it; but in perception tliesc past experi- 
ences are wliolly absorbed or lost in tlie present. When 
M'c see a mail we do nut recognize that there are in- 
volved in this perception all the other men which wc 
liavo seen, and that it is only tlirough the ideal pres- 
ence of these experiences in the present dutn that the 
latter signify to ns a man. Bnt such is the f«ct. What 
memory docs is (1) simply to disengage some one of 
these experiences from its absorption in the perception, 
giving it an independent ideal eiistcnco; (2) at tlie 
same time interpreting it ia such a w.iy that it standg 
for or symbolizes certain relations of time, and (3) gets 
its place in the eoui'se of experience, or in the train of 
ideas tiikcn as n whole. 

II. JTlemenU of I'rdbUm of Memorif. — It is tlms ev- 
ident that there are three elements in the problem of 
memory, as thero are in the pi-oblem of perception. 
The first (I) corresponds to the esistence of particular 
objects, but takes the form of the presence in the mind 
of the image or idea — an ideal presence, instead of an 
actual one; the second (2) is the reference of this im* 
age to some past reality, or its projection in time, 
corresponding to the spatial relations of perception; 
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wliile, corresponding to the diatiuction between self 
and not-seif, we have iS) the dislinclion between tlio 
present self and the course of experience, or train of 
ideas, taken as a whole. That is, just as tlie spatial 
world, the world of perceptual experience, appears set 
over against the self, so the temporal world, the world 
of our experiences as presented in memory, is distin- 
guishcd Ironi the present self, as existing at every 
point of time, or peiniancntly. 

1. The Presence of the Memorij Image in tJu Mind. 
' — The laws of association evidently account for this. 
Nothing is ever remembered which does not have 
eomo point of association with what is actually present 
in the mind. However far the train of images may 
go, therefore, it will always be found nltimately to i-est 
upon some perception. This perception, getting its 
meaning throngh its idealization, on the basis of past 
experience, involves, idettUy, those past experiences 
within itself. There is involved in my perception, for 
example, of this book ell tiie perceptions which I have 
had of similar hooks, and of objects which liave been 
contiguous to these formerly perceived books. For the 
independent existence of a memory-image it is only 
necessary that some one of these involved former per- 
ceptions be disengiigud or dissociated. 

Process of Disengageuient. — This may occur in two 
ways, one of which was mentioned (page 104) when 
Btadying succeeeivo association. It is t)uito probable 
tliat some of the factors involved in the former per- 
ception of a hook are wholly iticongraons with those 
involved in tlie present perception. Its size, its color, 
its subject-matter, above all, its original spatially con- 
tigaou eurronndings are so different from those of tho 
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prosout perception that only witli the greatest difficoUjr 
eaii it lose its ideiilitj in being nbeorbed by the present 
perception ; wliiio the similarity of nature of both will 
RCceeeitatc its coming into conscioUEnees along with this 
perception. 

Result an Image. — The result of this incongniity is 
its disengagement from the perception, and consequent 
exiBtcoee as an iina^je or idea. Were it absorbed in 
the perception, it ^vonld be referi-ed to some present 
thing, and hence have no more existence ideally, i. f., 
as a mental image. The very fact tlint it is not thns 
referred to ihe real object makes it manifest itself 
as it exists, i. e., in the mind alone, or as nn image. 
It follows, from what has been said, that every per- 
ception will tend to call up an indcKnito number of 
images, as many as there have been oxperiencee of • 
similar nature before, which are incompatible in soma 
particular. This is undoubtedly the case. IJesideti tlia 
image which comes into distinct consciousness, careful 
introspection will always reveal a large number of nas- 
cent or rising images, which are only suppressed by 
the attention paid to some one selected. This intro- 
duces us to the second way in which the image is given 
an ideal existence, or separated from its ahsorptioQ in 
the perception. 

HeeoiUctioH. — It is not always left to the laws of 
association, acting in the way just described, to pro- 
dnce the image. The mind may have an especial «n- 
terc»t in the appearance of one idea over another, and 
voluntarily direct itself to securing its appearance. In 
short, the attentive activities are concerned with mem* 
ory as well as the associative. For example, suppose 
that I remember vaguely having obtained a oortain 
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idea npon peycliology yesterday, niid I wish to recBll it 
defiDitcIy. It is not enoiig]) to iet tlie laws of Associa- 
tion passively biing it back, for tliey are as likely, by 
tlieineelveB, to bring up anytliing else. Neither ia it 
possible to direct tbe will immediately upon it, and 
bring it fortb ; for just wliat it is tbe mind does not 
know. So tbe emphasis is laid npon those elements 
vhicli arc known to bo associated wltb it, and (he asso- 
ative lines, having been led in this direction, dnally call 
it up of themselves. 

To tako a simpler case, snppose I wish to recall the 
name of a man I met yesterday. I cannot call it up 
by an immediate act of tbo will, for what it is I do not 
know. The associative activity, if left to itself, might 
expend itself in somo other channel; so what I do is 
to fix iny attention on all circumstances connected with 
tbe man, the place where I saw him, tbe man who in- 
trodnccd him, etc.; and thus, intensifying these elo- 
ments, I increase their associative power at tiie expense 
of others, until, by their own action, they call up the 
name desired. This direction of tbe mecbauical action 
of association into some other cbanncl, to make it work 
towai'ds a desired end, is called reculUction. It is evi< 
deutly a form of memory in which attentive activi- 
tics are involved as well ns associative. Tlie presence 
of the latter alitno results in reverie, day-dreaming, etc. 
Ono of tbe principal cbaractoristics of dreams, indeed, 
is that attention is in abeyance, and tlic trutn of ideas 
is governed by tbe mechanical principles of association 
nlonc. It will also bo noticed that the assoclatii'e ac- 
tivities in memory are sucixaaive, while in perception 
they are simultaneous fusion and assimilation. 

2. The JilemcRt of Time Jlelation. — But no trae. 
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tuemory exists until iLie image, vLicli lia«, b; its 
ongAgeinent, got independent; existence, is projected 
ID tiiue; tlint is, referred to some point in past expe- 
rience. Time relations may be reduced to two — etic- 
cession and duration, cliange and extent. Tliero is no 
reason to suppose tlial, at first, tlic child lias any idea 
of succession or duration in time, any more tlmn lie has 
of direction in space. He can have no idea of it uotil 
he eonnects successive experiences with each otlier, and 
regards thcin as members of a whole. It is, of conrse, 
a fact that crcry mental state occupies a certain time; 
comes after another, and precedes a tliird; bnt this 
does not constitute the recognition of succession. Tbo 
recognition of sacccsston implies not only the coursing 
of one idea after another, hut the recognition of the 
relation of precedence and consequence, before and af- 
ter. It is not enough that there be change in the ideas. 
There mast also be connection. The past idea and ttio 
present idea must be lield together before the mind in 
Bpito of their succeesion ; otlicrn't^ tlie succession may 
exist, but it will not be known. The recognition of 
Bucccssion requires a permanent rilndnff activity of 
the mind itself. 

Hearing and Time Perception, — The general nature 
of the perception of time may be best bronglit out by 
considering ice perception through tiic sonso of hearing, 
OS typical of the whole process. As the visual sensations 
are fitted, by their eoexistcnt ehantcter and by their 
aeeociation with einiultaneous mnsciilsr sensations, to 
become symbols of space relations, go auditory sensa- 
tions, by virtue of their sncccssive chnrnctcr and their 
aesociation with succc^ive mnseular aensations, are fit- 
ted to serve ns signs of (ompomi relations. One hnn- 
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drod and tliirty-two beats per second may be recognized 
na dialinet to a well-trained ear, while upon the ej-e forty 
consecutive impressions seem as one continiioiis light. 
This characteristic of hearing forms the basis of very 
fine time discriminationE; bnt it is only the basis. For 
the recognition of each differences are requisite the 
combination and mutual rcferenco of tone sensations 
in the peculiar way known as rhythm. 

fundamental Chara^Ur of Jihythm. — The impor- 
tance of rhythm in the psychical life can hardly be 
overestimated. It plays the same part there that peri- 
odicity does in the physical nniverse. It is a native 
form under which the sonl tends to appcrceivo all with 
which it comes in contact. And it is also a form in 
which it lends to express its own most intimate states. 
It is the language of the manifestation of emotion. 
All the early traditions of tho race aro expressed by 
its means. Poetry is everywhere an earlier and more 
natural mode of expression than prose. Prose slill i-e- 
tains traces of its origin ; tiiere has been intellectual 
rhythm substituted for sensuous. The sentence has ila 
beginning, middle, and end. It is divided by semi- 
colons and commas. Its parts are balanced and anti- 
thetical. Each part is arranged so as at once to continno 
the thonght of some other, and to make a transition 
from it. In mnsic, rhythm gave rise to the earliest 
and most widely diffused of tho arts, white the accom- 
panying dancing was one of tho earliest modes of 
physical activity, and may, in some way, be considered 
more natural than walking, which is, after ail, bnt a 
more regular dance. 

Mature of Jiht/thm. — Considered very generally, 
rhythm is simply tho tondoncy of the mind every- 
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wliefeto reduce variety to unity, or break up unity into 
variety. In its broadest sense, rliytlim is identical with 
the apperceiving activity of tbc mind. If we listen to 
regular and even beats, like those of a pendulum or of 
RU engine, we immediately cniplinsize some one and 
elur another, so as to introduce rliytlim. The clock 
no longer says tick, tick, but tick, tack. The strokes 
of the engine go through a regular alternation of weak 
and strong. Variety is iutroditced by the mind into 
the monotony. On the other band, if we listen to tho 
ticking of two clocks, we are not content to take the 
irregular combination of beats as they come, but we 
endeavor to combine tbcni into some regular system, 
to introduce rbytlim into them. Wo endeavor to re- 
duce their variety to some underlying unity. These 
simple illustrations serve as types of the character of 
intelligence as universally manifested. It always com- 
bines in this rhythmical way. 

Helaiian nf lihyihm to Time. — It is now neocssary 
to see bow this iniroductlon of rhythm facilitates time 
perception tlirongb hearing. libytbm may liere be 
defined as change in the intensity of sound at regular in- 
tervals. A sound of the same (jnality may bo now strong- 
er, now weaker; and if these risings and fallings of 
stress occur at regular periods we have rhythm. It is 
evident that this is the very means of the recognition 
of succession. If tlicro were absolntcly no regularity 
in the sounds they would be wholly disconnected ; each 
sound would bo an independent existence, and would 
not carry the mind beyond itself. On the other hand, 
if the sound were absolutely continuous, it would give 
ns no ground whatever for distinguishing time intervals. 
The same thing without difference wouUl be constantly 
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every sound points, by its very 
past and future. Every pnit of 
the soand is at once a continuation of tbe old sound, 
Ibua combining tlie two, and a transition from it, thus 
separating tbcm. Tbe accented portion, being a repe- 
tition of tbe former stress, refers itself immediately to 
it, and tbue supplies tbe element of [)ernianence. But 
alternations of stress arc also necessary for rbytlun, and 
tbns there is supplied tlie clement of change, llbytbm, 
accordingly, meets the requirement of perception of 
successiou in time ; permanence amid change. 

lihythni. not Vonjined to Art. — The importance of 
rhythm is most plainly Ecen in music and poetry, wboso 
very existence dciwnds bo largely upon tie organic con- 
Doctiou of elements into a whole tbrongli this reference 
of one element to every other by the medium of time. 
The connection of successive parts into a whole is in- 
creased by various other contrivances — melody and ton- 
icity in music ; rhyme and assonance in poetry ; in botli, 
by the fact that meaenres are united into periods, etc. 
Each of these c:irrica the mind backwards and for- 
wards at once ; and tbis, amid the succession, preserves 
the idea that the succeseive parts are members of one 
whole. It is only because of tliis that time relations 
are perceived. Bnt the process is not confined to art. 
Time itself is divided into centuries; centuries into 
years; years into weeks, days, honre, minutes, eeconda, 
etc. Kach of these divisions ia an artificial, yet natnral, 
result of the tendency of the mind towards rhythm. 
Were it not for these rhythmical intervals our pei-cc|>- 
tioM of time would be exceedingly inaccnrate and indeli- 
nite. Through these beats, into whicli we instinctively di- 
vide lime, any event may be Accurately placed and dated. 
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Origin of Time Perception. — Time will be perceived, 
accordingly, wbcn some event is recognized aa being 
changed from some previous event, and still connected 
witli it. Tlte child, perhaps, will first perceive succes- 
sion in connection with taking food. Unngorand sat- 
isfaction are llie two most intense states of consciona- 
nesB, and tliey arc very intimately connected togethur. 
Tlicy form the arthis and thesis of the life of the child. 
They are exceedingly difEerent from each other, and 
yet one succeeds the other. They may, accordingly, 
form the rndimente of the perception of sncccsston and 
duration. The very tendency of the child, while hun- 
gry, to recall his previous satisfaction, and to antici- 
pate the coming one, is the hcginning of the recogni- 
tion of time. It grows more definite and accurate jnst 
in the degree in which all experiences are related to 
each other as members of one whole. Every time 
any event of psychical life is connected with and re- 
ferred to eomo other, a timo relation is discriminated. 

Growth of Time Perception. — It was remarked, un- 
der epaco perception, that the starting-point is the p«>- 
eition of the body, and that the perception of any apn- 
tial position depends npon the ability to place the object 
definitely with reference lo other objects. An isolated 
object can hardly bo placed at all. The same is true 
of the projection of ideas in time. The mental imago 
ia always referred yrow the present point of psychical 
life, and with reference to other experiences. When 
wo are unable to refer an imago definitely to any time, 
it simply nicuns that wo cannot place it with reference 
to other expurtonccs. We know that it has come in 
our past ckpericnccs, hut wlure it came we do not know. 
Ability to put events in their proper timo relatiou dc- 
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pcnds, accordingly, upon ability to connect our various 
experiences with each otiicr. Eveuts are always dated 
relatively to otiier events ; never absolutely. And, 
apart froui tills unification of events as members of 
one series, tLci'c is, accordingly, no reference of images 
to any given time, and hence, etrictly speaking, no 
memory. 

3. Mejnory as Involving Distinction of Train of 
Idnaafrom Pcnnantnt Snlf. — As perception involved 
the distinction of self and uot-sclf, that ia, the activity 
of the mind in taking its sensations and objectifying 
them by setting them over as unified objects against 
itself, so memory involves the distinction of self, as 
permanent, from the ever-changing conrse of its expe- 
riences. In memory the activity of the mind takes its 
ideas and combines them into a connected nliole, stand- 
ing in relations of time to each other, and sets those 
over against itself in such a way that the latter is re- 
garded OS always jireient, while the former arc past. 
Memory involves, therefore, the distinguishing activity 
of mind. Were it not for this distinction, if the mind 
conld not take its ideas and project them always from 
itself and thne regard them as not members of its pres- 
ent self, no such thing as memory would exist. 

Memory requires a now and a then — the recognised 
difference between past and present ; and this is not pos- 
sible without the recognition of the difference between 
a self whicik is present both now and then, permanently 
present, and the idea which changes, and conseqaenlly 
was tAgn,h»t is not now. Memory exists, accordingly, 
only where there is n permanent self amid changing 
experiences. Were there changing experiences alone 
there wotild be succession, but no possibility of the 
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recognition of succession ; licnce no distinction between 
past and present, and no memoiy. Were tliere oniy a 
permanent Bel£ all would be forever present, and hence J 
no memory. 1 

Iilenlifijing ActhU>/ in Memory. — Tims it la evi- 1 
dent tliat memory implies the tiniting, identifying ac- 
tivity of mind, as well as its discriminating, sepaniting 
activity. The self recognises this experience as similar 
with, or oontignous to, some previous experience. 
This recognition implies, of course, tlieir conscions 
identification. This is what is meant by saying that 
memory involves a permanent self; it is the activity 
of the self in uniting the varions olcmeute of its expo- 
rience, and making a connected whole of them. Mem- 
ory carries, therefore, the identifying activity of iniad I 
one step further than perception does. The pcrceU'ed l 
world appears to bo a world wholly distinct from the ' 
self; the world of memory is recognized as a world 
which the self has once experienced. It is still regard- 
ed, however, as separate from the present self. It is | 
yet an incomplete stage of knowledge. 

Time as Involving Unity and Difference. — The ro- ' 
Intions of time, which we have seen to be diaracterietie 
of memory, repeat the evidence of the existence of both 
the identifying and the discriminating activities of in- 
telligence. All times are regarded as constitating one 
time; any point of time has no existence, except as in 
relations of before and after to other points. Itexista 
only by virtue of its relations to them. It is the con- 
tinuing of the previous time and the passing into tlie ] 
next time. Time, in short, is one or continnuQS. Bnt I 
we must recognize, also, that time is discrete. Each 
point of time is outsido of, external to, every other 1 
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point. The egsenttal trait of any given period of 
lime 18, in fact, that it is not any other period. Wo 
discriminntc events aa particulnr by referring thgni to 
some time, as we do objects by referring tlieui to eoino 
place. Time ns a n-hole nppcnrs, also, ctternal to, and 
unconnected with, tlie self. The Eolf in memory ap- 
pears identical with itself and permanent, wliile time 
i» always changing. But that time has less of the ele- 
ment of ctternality than space ia evident from the fact 
that the mind regards its own experiences as happening 
in time, while it never thinks of snpposing that they 
occur in apace. Time presupposes, in fact, a certain 
degree of internality, or intimate connection with self, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
IMAGINATION. 

Nature of Imagination. — Imagination may be do- 
fined as that operation of the intellect which embodiet 
an idea in a particular form or image. From tliik 
definition we discover both its reBemblnnce to the tvco 
previous operntiune of tlio intellect and its differences 
from tiietn. It is like tliem in that its product la al- 
ways particular; it is an idea of this or that object, 
person, event. It is one distinct existence. It ie nn- 
liko them in that this particniar mental existcDco is not 
necessarily referred to some one place or time as exist- 
ing there. It is, in short, an idea; not an object or 
event. It is, however, nn idc.i of some object or event. 
Othello, as a product of the imagination of Sliakespeare, 
is like Julius Caasnr as an object of perception or mem- 
ory, in that he is one particular individual, with per- 
sonal traits and acts. He is unlike Ciesar in that the 
idea is not referred to some existence in space or time I 
Othello is, indeed, given A local and temporal habita- 
tion, but it is recognized that this is done purely from 
motives of the mind itself, and not from constraint of ' 
external fact. 

Imagination Involved in I*froeption. — Tlie first step 
towaixla explaining how the intellect advances beyond 
its interpretation of a sensation as referred to a thing 
or event, to its interpretation as ideal, or an image, is 
to recall that imagination is involved in perception. 
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lu tbo perception ot an object, as an apple, llicre ie 
actually present, it will be remembered, only a few 
Beofistione. All the rest of tlie perception is eiippllcd 
by tbc mind. Tbo mind supplies sensations coming 
from otber senses besides tliose in use; it extends and 
supplements tliem; it adda tlio emphasis of its atten- 
tion, and the comment of its emotions; it interpreta 
them. Now all thia supplied material may fairly bo 
said to be the work of tbe imagination. The mind 
idoaliecs — that is, fills in with its own images — the vac- 
iions and chaotic sensations present. 

Imagination as Involved in Memory. — la percep- 
tion th<»e images are implicitly present, bnt they arc 
not recognized. Tbey arc swallowed np in tbe prod- 
net, GO that the object of perception appeal's to be a 
mere tiling, which citsls without any ideal connections. 
In memory some of the images — those supplied from 
previous experiences — are ect free from this absorption, 
and given an independent existence. The memory of 
Niagara Falls is very different from its perception. 
Tbe latter is a thing which is really there ; the former 
is an idea in tbe mind. Yet, even in this ease, tlie idea 
is not considered as ideal, but is referred to an object 
in existence. Tiio image has not yet received an inde- 
pendent, free existence, severed from connection with 
some facts actnally exieting, or some event which has 
really occurred. The presence of imagination is still 
implied rather than explicit. Yet it is implied so com- 
pletely that memory is often treated as one mode of 
imagination. 

7X« DcvdopintHt of /m<i^*»tifi&n.— Imagination, as 
tlie recognition of an idea in a concrete form, will cx- 
t»t jiut as BOOH as the ideal elemeut involved io bolli 
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perception and memorj' is freed from its reference 
Boino existence, and trented freely; that is, as 
age, not as tied down to some tiling or erent. Tliis ia no 
new operation ; it is onlj tlie more complete develop- 
ment of one already at work. It is bringing into con- 
scionsnees what was previously in nnconscionsncsB, 
The factors which aro engngcd in this development 
are, especially, dissociation and apperception, while aa- 
sociation reigns especially in perception and memory. 
Dissociation disengages the image, and prepares it for 
free recombination ; apperception transforms into nov- 
el and nncsperienced products. 

Diagociaiion. — The first step of association is to rco- 
oguize that an imago may have an ideal cxistenoc, Mid 
need not be referred to an octnal thing. Children arft 
often spoken of aspossesscdof great imagination, wlicii 
the fact really is that they have not learned aa yet to 
make this distinction, and consequently every idea or 
image which occnrs to them is taken for reality. Im- 
agination proper Appears only with the ability to di»- 
tinguish between the ideal and the real. This distinc- 
tion originates largely through the dissociation of aomo 
element from its varying concomitants, according to 
tJio procoes already treated (page 104). It is found 
that the same idea, say of a man, occnrs under so many 
different circa mstances, tliat it is freed from its detail 
of space and time circumstances, and thus gets an iudo- 
pendent and ideal existence. 

Mechanical Imagination. — Along with this isolation 
oE various elements of our perception goes a recomln- 
natioQ of them. A tree is separated from its position 
along with others, and ia set in lonely grandcnr on a 
moautain. A house is imagined greatly cuhirgcd id 
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size, Aiiil tilled with nil beautiful objects. It is made a 
pnlacc of tilings that dclij^bt. It is tliia double process 
of ecpsmting and ndding tliat constitutes tlio lowest 
Etage of imagination. It dciila with reiil material — 
things and events previoiialy experienced^ — and con- 
fines its activity to forming abetractions, and produc- 
ing combinations not experienced. Only the form ia 
now. Iinaginatiou of thia sort, proceeding for the 
most part by the laws of association and dissociation, 
may bo called tncclianical imagination. 

J^ancy. — TIio next highest stage is known as fancy, 
or fantasy. Uero tbo formation and connection of 
images is controlled by an csceodingly vivnciouB and 
receptive emotional disposition. The web of fancy 
throws itself about nil things, and connects them to- 
gether, throngli the medium of feeling- It is charac- 
terized by the predominance of eimilee, of metaphors, 
of images in tlic poetical sense, of subtile analogies. 
In its higher forms it is seen in eucli a wonderful pro- 
duction as "Midsummor-Night'fl Dream." Its Lome 
is romance. Yet even here there is no creation ; there 
is only unwonted connection — connection rendered 
harmoniona and congruons throngli the oneness of 
emotional tone which characterizes it all. Fancy is 
not revealing in its nature; it is only stimtilating. It 
affords keen delight rather than ecrvea as an organ of 
penetration. 

Creatim Imagination. — The highest form of imag- 
ination, however, is precisely an organ of penetration 
into the hidden meaning of things — meaning not visi- 
ble to perception or memorj-, nor roflcctivcly attained 
by the processes of thinking. It may be defined m 
tho direct ixaception of meaning — of ideal wortii ia 
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BeuBUOUB forms ; or as tlio spontaneous dtscorerj of 
the sonauoua forms wbicli are nioet significant, most 
idoal, and wliiuli, therefore, reveal most to tbe intel- 
lect and appeal most to the emotions. In its highest 
form, imagination is not conlincd to isolation snd com- 
bination of experiences already liad, even when those 
procesees occur under the influence of sensitive and 
lively emotion. It is virtually croatlve. It makes its 
object new by setting it in a new liglit. It separates 
and combines, indeed; but its separations and combi- 1 
nattans are not the result of mcclianical processes, nor 
of the feeling of the moment, Tliey arc filled with a 
direct and spontaneous sense of the relative values of 
detail in reference to tlic n'holc. All is left out that 
does not aid in developing tbe image of this whole ; all is . 
put in that will roundoutthemeaningoftlic details and I 
elevate tliem into universal and permanent significance^ ] 
Ideidizing Action of Imagination. — Ci"oative imag- I 
ination, in short, is only the free action of that idcaliz- ] 
tng activity wliicli is involved in all knowledge what- I 
over. Perception is idealization of sensations so that 
they become symbolic of some present reality; mem- 
ory is such an extension of this idealization that past 
experiences are represented. Imagination takes tbe J 
idealizing process by itself, and treats it with reference ] 
to its own value, withont regard to the direct presence I 
of the things symbolized. There id an ideal element 
in both perception and memory, but it is tied down to I 
some particular thing. Creative imagination develops 
this ideal clement, and frees it from its connection with 
potty and contingent circnmstanccs. Perception and 
memory both have their worth because of tbo nticaning 
of the perceived or remembered thing, but tbie mean- J 
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ing is subordinate to tLe cxistenca of the tLiog. Im- 
agination reverees tlio pioccse ; existence h enbordinate 
to meaning. "We perceive a man because we read into 
the sensations all tbnt is required to give them this 
significance; creative imagination instinctively seizes 
npon tbifi eigniticance, this idea of mail, and embodies 
it in Bomo concrete manifestation. 

Jmaffifialion a C'liu'efaaluiny Activity. — Creative 
imagination is not to be considered as the prodnction 
of unreal or fantafitic forms, nor ns the idle play of ca- 
pricious mind working in an arbitrary way. It is a 
univertalising activity ; that is to say, it sets tlio idea 
of memory or {>erception free from its particular acci- 
dental accompaniments, and reveals it in its universal 
nature, the nature which it possesses independent of 
tlicse varying concomitHnlg. It is thus tliat Aristotle 
said that poetry is truer tbnn history, meaning by his- 
tory the mcro record of succession of facts. The latter 
only tells us that certain things happened; poetry pre- 
sents to ns the permanent passions, aspirations, and 
deeds of men which are behind all history, and which 
make it. Keats expresses the same thought when he 
says; 

"What care Ihough owl did fly 
About Uie gnat AHieaiaa otlmirara roast; 
What care, though striding Alexander put'd 
The Indus niih his Iklacedoaian nuoibersl 
Juliet leaning 
Amid her window flowers, sigliinz, weaving 
Tenderly her fancy from its maiden snow 
Doih more avail than these; the sitvcr flow 
Of Hero's tears, the swoon of Itnogi^n, 
Fair PistorcllB in the bandit's den, 
Are things to brood oa with more ardency 
Than the deaib-day of empires." 
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Of course, this uiiiverealizing activity ia not to bo con- 
tilled to the relation of poetrj to annals; the fnnction 
of the crciUivo imaginutioii every wliero is to seize upon 
the peniiaocnt meaning of facts, and embody them in 
Buoh congmoiiB, scneuoua forms as shall enkindle feel- 
ing, and awaken n like organ of penetration iu vlio* 
ever may come upon the embodiment. 

Imagination and Interest. — It will be noticed the 
imagination represents that stage in the development 
of knowledge where the self and its interests arc freed 
from slavery to the resnlts of the action of meclianical 
association (page 130), and arc made an end in thera- 
sclvee. The imagtnatiun has no external end, bnt its 
end ie the free play of ttie various activities of the 
eelf, so Its to satisfy its interests. Imagination, in 
short, takes its rise in feeling, and is directed by feel- 
ing mnch more explicitly than cither perception or 
memory. Imagination represents the subjective eide 
of self acting in its freedom. Its forms arc as variooB 
And nunierons as the subjects who exercise it, and as 
their interests. For this reason it is impossible to \»y 
down niles for the working of the imagination. Its 
very essence is spontaneous, nnfettered play, controlled 
only by the interests, the emotions and aspirations, of 
the self. 

Individual and Universal Interats. — The intereete, 
Iiowever, which direct the creative play of the imng- 
ination, may be peculiar or general in their nature, and 
the fi'eedom of its activity niny he somewhat arbitrary, 
or it may express the universal aspect of mankind. 
Fancy, for example, ia directed for the most part by 
feelings which one individual possesses rather than an- 
other, and the same individual, ia varioas ways, at dif- 
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feront tiiiica of Iiis life. So most poetry of fancy i« 
cpliemeral. To a generation other than that in which 
it is produced it seems unreal and forced. The prod- 
act of tlio imagination may also be the result of mor- 
bid and nnlicnlthy feeling. It then falls into what Bus- 
kin lias well named the "pntlietic fallacy"; as when 
the poet, for example, finds his own particular uiood 
reflected iu the workings of nature, llnskin linda an 
example of this in Tennyson's " Maud," where tlio hero 
attributes his own feelings to the rose and the lily. 
Rut tlicro aro interests which are nnirersal, common 
to all persons ; and the art which is the resnlt of thcso 
interests is the permanent, enduring art. The poem 
of Homer, the art of Michael Angelo, and the drama 
of Shakespeare arc tnie to the universal self of human- 
ity, not to the individual and pecnilar tastes and cxpo- 
riencos of their authors. 

JiasU nf the Universal Interests. — It mnst be ob- 
served that the sole basis of snch action of imagina- 
tlon as is controlled by tlio universal feelings is A 
fundamental unity between man and man and be- 
tween man and nature. Wore there not snch a thing 
as the universal self of hnmanity, with common inter- 
ests, in spito of separation of time and si^ace, all work- 
ings of the imagination wonld bo unreal and fantastic. 
Bnt, more, there must bo an organic connection be- 
tween man and nature. Man must find liirascif in 
some way in nature. It is not all identification of hn- 
mauity with natnre that comes nnder the head of tlio 
pathetic fallacy ; it is only tho identification of tempo- 
rary, unhealthy, or fleeting aspects of cither. Wo find 
joy in any scone of natnre jnst in tlio dcgreo in whicb 
wo find ourselves therein, and aro ablo to identify tlia 
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workings of our spirit with those of nntnro. The art 
wliicli deals ■with natnre is perfect and cndnring jnst 
in tho degree in which it reveals tlio fiindamciitnl uni- 
ties whicli exist between man and nature. In Words- 
worth's poetry of natnre, for example, we do not find 
ourselves in a strange, nnfauiiliar land ; we find Words- 
wortli penetrating into tlioso revelations of spirit, of 
meaning in natnre, of which we ourselves had already 
some dumb feeling, and this tho poetry makes articu- 
late. All products of the creative imagination are un- 
conscious testimonies to the unity of spirit which binds 
man to man and man to natnre in one organic whole. 

Practical and Theoretkai lmagi7iation.~~Vi o liavo 
spoken so far of imagination as controlled by the lea- 
thetic interest, the feeling for tho beautifnl. Bat it 
may also be directed by practical or theoretic interests. 
All inventions are the resnit of the creative imagina- 
tion realizing some idea in behalf of the practical needs 
of men. The discoveries of Wolf or of Niebiihr in 
history, of Ctivicr and Agassiz in science, are evidence 
of the constructive power of the imagination in theo- 
retic realms. The sciences of historical geology and 
astronomy are almost entirely fruits of the construo- 
tivc imagination. Science, as it advances, makes great- 
er and greater demands upon tlio imagination, for it 
recedes further from tlio sphere of that which is sensn- 
ously present to the i-ealm of hidden, ideal significance 
and meaning, while it is constantly necessary to body 
tiieso ideas in concrete forms. 

Place of Imagination in Knowledge. — Imagination, 
considered in itself, manifests, as we havo seen, Uie 
freo idealizing activity of mind working according to 
its own snbJBCtivo interests, and having its end merely 
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in tliia free plajr nnd Eclf-6atisf action. But it lias also i 
an aspect as a stage of knowledge. As sncli, it is the j 
transition from tlie partJcnlar stage to the nniversnl. 
Memory and perception deal with the parlicnlar object 
08 SQch. Thinking, wliicli we shall now take up, is 
concerned with the universal as eucIi. Imagination 
deals with the nnivcrsal in its particular manifestation, 
or with tlie particnlar as embodying some ideal mean- 
ing, some nniversal clement. It dissolves this idea) 
clement out of its hard concretion in tbe sphere of act- 
nal particular fact, and sets it before the mind as an 
independent element, with which the mind may freely 
work. Such free working of the mind tvith the niii- 
Tcrsal elements, rendered fluid by imagination, in order 
to reach certain intellectual ends, constitntee thinking. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

THINKING. 

§ 1. Definition and Divisum. 

Thinkino is the next stage in the development of 
knowledge. Tliinking may bo defined as hiowUdfft 
(>f universal elements ; that is, of ideas as such, or 
of relations. In thinking, the mind is not confined, 
as in perception or memory, to tlic particniar object 
or event, wbetlier present or past. It lias to do, not 
witli tliiB man wliom I sec, or the one I saw yester- 
day, bnt witli tlie idea of man ; an idea wliicb can- 
not bo referred to any deSnito place or time; wliicli 
is, therefore, general or universal in its nature. Its 
closest connection ia with imagination, which deals 
with tho general clement in the form of a particatar 
concrete image, bnt in imagination the emphasis is 
npon this partienlar form, while in thinking the par- 
ticular form ia neglected in behalf of tlie nniversal 
content. We do not imagine man in general; we iin- 
agiuo some characteristic man, Othello, King Artbnr, 
etc. Wo cannot think a particular man ; we think 
inaii in general; that is, tliosc universal r^uatitlcs com- 
mon to all men — the class qnalitics. 

TA« Ideal Element in Thinkintj. — It is worth notic- 
ing that tho universal clement which is always the ob- 
ject of thought ia ideal. The phase of ^orf is always 
particular. It exists now or then ; in this or that form. 
Bat fact, as wc have so often gcen, is intelligiblo only 
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becauso of its meaning — of tlic ideal element contained. 
TluB ideal element cnnnot be particuliir. Meaning is 
nlwaya nnivereal. A fact meane, at one time or place, 
jiiBt wliat it means at anotlier. If tlio meaning is 
clianged tlie fact is not tlie same. Indeed, \rliat we 
nnderstand by identity, or sameness of fact, is oneness 
of meaning. It is this clement of meaning common 
to all facts, in so far ns tbey arc tlie same, wliicli think- 
ing seises tipon, to tbo neglect of the limitation xrbich 
may bo given it by its especial reference to tliis or that 
time. Thinking endeavors to discover the meaning of 
facts universally. To think man is to apprehend that 
nnivereal element of ideal significance wliicli constitutes 
a man wherever and whenever lie is found. 

Jileinevt of Relation. — It is also Tvorth noticing that I 
this universal element of idea or signiiicancc which 
thinking apprehends, without reference to its special 
embodiment, is always a relation. Tlie universal mean- 
ing of man is what every man has in common with ev- 
ery other ; it is the relation of manhood, whatever that 
be. It is not the final object of the botanist to per- 
ceive or to remember or to imagine vegetable forms, 
althongh ho must do all tliis. Hie final object is to 
iliink vegetable life ; that is, to apprehend the universal 
essential meaning of these forms. More particularly, it 
is to discover what growth is, withont reference to this 
or that growing thing in its scparatencss ; to apprehend 
the nature of a msc, withont considering the pecnliari* 
ties of this, that, or the other rose. It is evident that | 
this object-matter of vegetable life, of growth, of ros^ j 
is the relation which all forms of vegetable life possess; J 
which makes them vegetable as opposed to inorganisJ 
or animal ; it is the relation of growth common to sH 
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growing things, and which characterizefl them aa sncli ; 
it 13 tlie common jiroperty, tlie link, the relation which 
binds all roses together as members of one class. In 
short, if things had nothing in common, if cacli waa 
absolutely distinct from every other, no thinking would 
be possible. Since every thing is distinct from every 
other in its existence in this or that time or place, the 
common clement is one of meaning or idea. Tliink- 
ing is possible because there exists in things thonglit 
an ideal, miivcrBal element. The discovery of tins ele- 
ment constitutes thinking; when discovered it is al- 
ways expressed in the form of a relation. 

Aspect of Thinking. — There are three aspects of 
thinking as more or lees complete stages of it. These 
are, conception, judgment, and reasoning. They are 
not to be considered three distinct acts ; not even three 
successive stages. No one of them could occur with- 
out each of the others. Conception, however, is tho 
least, and reasoning the most, developed. 

§ 2. Conception. 
1. Nature of Conception. — Conception i8,aB the name 
implies, taking together into one idea the element of 
meaning common to a nmiiber of objects and things. 
It is, as tho German word (Degriff) suggests, tho bo- 
grasplng into onu thought of the idea present in a plu- 
rality of objects. Conception is, in short, tho simplest 
act of thinking; it is the apprehension of tho univer- 
sal, as perception is tho apperception of the particular. 
We perccivo thi» man; we conceive man. The per- 
ception of man is referred to some present scusation; 
it is the idealization of this sensation, bo tliat it sym- ' 
bolizee a present reality. Tlie conception of man is i 
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not tied down to any particular object; the Bensation 
which is its basis is idealized so tliat it symbolizes any 
and every man. It does not refer to all men, because 
it has part of the perception of every possible man in it 
as an exiEtence; it refers to all men bccaneo it means 
all men; it is oniversal through its ideal element, or 
what it points to, not from its existence. 

27ie Eeistence of a Conccplion w Particular. — The 
conception, like every other mental content, is particn- 
lar in its existence. It occurs at a given time in the 
psychical life, and has senBuous basis and detail. The 
conception uf rose, of book, of gravitation, of law, ia 
always, as to its existence, some purticnlar image. It 
is only its meaning that is universal. This particular 
image aifmbdUe^ all objects of the kind. Between the 
image and the concept there is, as to mode of existence, 
no essential difference. The difference is in the laying 
of stress, of accent. In the imago all cmphnBis is laid 
apon the concrete scnsnoua embodiment of tho idea; 
in the concept tho particular nature, the existence, of 
the image, is entirely neglected. Let any one think 
of a locomotive, and he will find iu his mind an im- 
age which is particnlar, an imago which will differ, 
in different minds, from a vagne outline to a pretty 
complete picture; but this imagery, whether schematic 
or complete, is neglected iu thinking the locomotive. 
Probably no one wonld bo conscious of the existence 
of this dctinite image if ho did not purposely look for 
it. What is experienced is only the symbolic quality 
of the image; its jwwcr of signifying the essential 
property, tho iil^a of a locomotive. This applies to all 
loooinotivcB, for without this idea, this meaning, no 
presentation would bo interpreted as a locotnotiro. 
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2. Development of Conception. — Ckinecption, tB the 
apperception of tlie nniversal, tbe grasping of it in 
a einglo net of tlionght, tliercfore, is not a new kind of 
knowledge, distinct from perception. It is tlio more 
complete development of tlio element winch gives 
meaning to tlio percept, and wliicli renders tlio act of 
perception possible. When wo perceive a book, in 
the very act of pei-ception we classify it; wo bring it 
tinder tlie concept " book," Perception is, as we Lavo 
repeatedly seen, tlio idealizing of Gcnsationa. Tlie mere 
cxietenco of sensations docs not constitulo knowledge i 
of it particular object. Sens.itiona must bo interpreted ; I 
they must be brought into relation with each other, | 
Rnd with the past experience of the self. Perception 
is not passive reception ; it is the active ontgoing con- 
etraction of mind. In perception, however, these ele- 
ments of idealization, of relation, of mind ftctivity, 
are not conBciowsly present; they are absorbed, swal- 
lowed np, in the pi-odnct. In conception lliey arc defi- 
nitely brought out. Conception m the apperception {{f 
/V appenvptive process. The self here makes ita own 
idealizing, rotating activity its object of knowledge; 
itgrasiM this activity, and the prodoct is the concept. 
Conception is, in short, but tlio development of the 
idealising activity involved in ail knowledge to the 
point whore it gains distinct conscious recognition, 
freed from its sensuous, imrticalar deuil. 

Proce9»e9 of Conception. — (1.) Abstraction. It is in 
conception that the stage of apperception called attcti' 
tion, or the active direction of the mind to an end, l>c- 
gina to get tho nppcr hand of the associative activities 
predominant in perception and memory, and of tho 
dissociative activity of imagination. It is tlio selective 
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activity o£ attention wliicli is most apparent TLo 
mind seizes upon Eome one aspect of the infinite detail 
of tlie perception or tlio image present to it; in tecli- 
nicnl Inngnage, it abstmcts or preecinda it. This very 
seizure of some one element generalizes tlie one ab- 
stracted. In the perception this qnality which atten- 
tion lays liuld on exists absorbed in the object; atten- 
tion, in drawing it forth, makes it a distinct content 
of conscionsucss, and thus nnivcrsalizes it; it is con- 
sidered no longer in its connection with the particnlar 
object, but on its own acconnt; that is, as an idea, or 
what it signitics to the mind; and eiguificiince is al- 
ways universal. The other process of attention in- 
volved is comparison. 

(2.) Vmnparieon. — This Iiaa already been discussed 
(page 143), and its essence shown to be the holding of 
nnliko mental contents before the mind with a view 
to discovering tlieir points of identity, or likeness of 
significance. This process always goes on along with 
the emphasizing activity of abstraction just spoken of. 
When any one element or aspect of an image has been 
isolated the mind docs not stop sliort with the bare 
abstract universal thus reached, but immcdintely pro- 
ceeds to impose this upon its other images, or to find 
it in them. Thus a cliild, when he has got from somo 
salient object, 6siy a plate, the idea of roundness, will 
find this idea in as many other of bis experiences as 
possible. lie goes from the isolated idea to the idea 
as connected with other objects. This requires the 
process of comparison ; at first unconscions,afterwards 
pDrposive. 

(3.) ComplcU Proceaa of ConcfptuM. — There arc thuB 
rovealod two processes in conception ; one of analyi 
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tlie otlier of syntlieEis. Tlie first step la one of analy- 
Bis, of abstraction, of isolation. Its result is a purely 
abstract nniversal ; aa when a child, upon perceiving n 
red apple, empliusizcs, and tlina Ecpnratcs, tbe iJca of 
redness or of edibility. Sueli an idea is called an ab- 
stract idea. i3iit the mind never stops bcre. It imme- 
diately connects this idea of redness with as many con- 
crete objects aa possible. It enriches each of them by 
recognizing that it possesses this qnality. It perforina 
an act of synthesis. Only when the reference of the 
abstract idea to objects is performed is the act of con- 
ception completed. A true concept, in other words, is 
an organic unity, containing within its nnity synthetic 
connection with all the diversity of objects to which it 
I'cfere. 

£aam.ple. — Let us consider again the action of Uio 
botanist who is forming his concept of vegetable life. 
At first, we will say that sonic salient aspect of vegeta- 
ble life — growth, assimilation, reproduction, decay — 
forces itself upon hitn from some instance. Tins will 
remain A purely abstract, and therefore useless, idea, 
until ho compares; that is, until he recognizes ttio 
presence of this element in otlicr plants. But every 
timo he does recognize its presence his idea becomes 
lesfl vague, less abstract, more definite. lie recognizes 
new qualities, which must be inclnded in the idea; ev- 
ery time he perceives a new plant his concept must bo 
Bomcwliat enriched. His concept, with growing expe- 
rience, becomes, therefore, at once more universal {for 
Jt refers to more and more objects) and more definite, 
fur he knows more and more elements which go to 
make up tlio conception of vegetable life. It is the 
Bamo with the growth of every concept. It grows at 
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onco iu wirldneaa of reference and in d^pih of signifi- 
cance. More and more objects are nnitied by being 
referred to tlie conceplion ; more and more diversity 
is included within it. The concept, in sliort, is a tinion 
of tlie two elements of unity and difference. It is tlto 
recognition of b one comprehending many differences. 

Exlen»lon ami Intension. — The logicians distinguish 
between the cxtensioi) of a concept and its intcneion. 
Extension is the width of its symbolism, the number 
of objects to which it refei%; intension is the depth of 
its significance, the nnmber of qualities to wliich it re- 
fers. The logicians further say that the wider the ex- 
tension the less the intension, and vice versa. That is 
to say, the larger the number of objects included under 
fl concept, the fewer qualities will be eontiinod in tho 
conception of the class. However this may be in formal 
logic, it has ito application to psychological proc^BCS. 
We have already seen that tlio widening of the grasp 
of attention docs not mean that less attention is paid 
to the different objects included in the grasp, but that 
these differenccsaro reduced toamorofnndamcntat nni- 
ty (page 145), and conception only illuEtrates this same 
trnth. 

With all increase of abstract analysis, or widening 
of extension, goes increase of synthetic connection, or 
deepening of intension. Were this not so, wo wonld 
bo compelled to say that the more the botanist studies 
vegetable life the less ho knows about it. If tho con- 
cept were simply tho abstract idea of what is common 
to all the objects of the class, each new item, each new 
plant known, would strike out something of the dcfi- 
nitCDCsa of tho idea. When tho idea had reached refer- 
ence to all objects of a class, or complete cxtcnsJoa, iti 
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meaning, or intension, woald reAcli its lowest degree. 
Tlie more objects Iciiowd tlic tliinner and poorer tlio 
idea of thcni. Tlie absurdity of tbis makes us reco^ 
nizc that a true conception is, ae said, an organic onitj, 
growing mora definit-e by connection with tlio direreil 
of objects, at tbc game time tbat it grows inoro uni 
aal by reference to tbe eiuitlarities of objects. 

Growth of Knowledge, — Tbis is a convenient pli 
to refer to a common theory regarding tlio natare of 
growth of knowledge. It ia too often said that kiiovl- 
edgo proceeds from tbe concrete to the abstract, or 
from the particular to tbe genera!. The fact is that 
knowledge proceeds from tlio individual to tbe indi- 
vidual. The individual with which it begins may bo 
regarded indifferently as exceedingly indefinite or gen- 
eralized, or ae very particular, i. e., non-nniversal, in its 
reference. Tbe typical example of this is fonnd in a 
child's recognition of men. Tho child first enlls his 
father papa; at the same time he calls alt men papa. 
His idea is very vague; he refers it to the whole class. 
In this sense, he begins with general knowledge, and 
bis knowledge advances by becoming definite or dis- 
tinct, lie learns to distinguish between his father and 
otiier men ; between one man and another. 

Increase in UniversalUy. — But, at tho same time) 
his knowledge is iocreosing in universality. Tblk' 
vagueness does not constituto true universality, for ths 
child has no recognition of what constitutes a msat. 
IJo lias simply a particular idea which bo refers to 
every individual whom bo sees. At the same time that 
his knowledge bccotncs more definite, in 
tinguishcs between one man and anotliei 
more universal, for ho learns what constitutes a man. 
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IIo no longer calls all men papa, for he recognizes tlio 
relalioii of paternity necessary for tiiis idea; bat in 
calling individiialBmen,heIcnowa more and inorewlint 
is meatit by the term, and meaning is aln-ays tiniverEal. 
Iie(U State of Case. — When one says that knowledge 
begins with the concrete or particular, he overlooks the 
fact that it is an extremely indefinite or vagne particu- 
lar, and that knowledge advances hy making it more 
definite and distinct, that is, more concrete. When 
one says that it goes to the general or abstract, ho over- 
looks the fact that this abstract idt-a is only one phase 
of conception ; that, as matter of fact, the general idea 
is always immediately referred to some object, and that 
it is Ihrongh this reference of nnivcrsality to the ob- 
ject that the latter gets its definite meaning. The 
state of the case is that knowledge begins with a vague 
individual, and advances towards a definite individ- 
ual, through the medium of relation to other ideas, or 
of the universalizing of the original idea. The gen- 
eral idea which is the result of analytic abstraction ia 
never left floating in the air, but is synthetically re- 
turned upon the individual objects, to their lasting en- 
richment and growth in meaning or nniversality. At 
the same time the nnirersal idea which is thus re- 
ferred to the diversity of objects included under it 
becomes mora definite. Put concretely, perception 
grows tbrougli the medium of conception ; conception 
grows tlirotigli its synthetic reference to |>erceptionG. 
3. VoJiwption and LaiiQuagf. — It is especially 
\ tblOQgh the medium of langunge that tho universal 
mt of conception gets its reference to particular 
I and is made definite. Language is tho con- 
t ftetirity of mind seizing apon particular objects 
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sad mminmlizii^ Ukoa fajrcfovDea to the oooeei^ 
tkn, and MinBf Bpoo tbe oooeeptioQ and particolu*- 
bang it bj ooancelis^ it with objects. Every tumu a 
mtirenkl ia iU mtare. Wbea I ay ** mao," i do not 
ay anj putieaUr nan, tliii uui or that nun ; I tay 
nan " in gsDcnl," that ia, tbe ideal qoalitr, the signjfi- 
eanoe of man. Laa^oaga can nerer got hol<l of exiet- 
enee; it can on)/ get hold of meanipg. Langnaga 
needi some Ecnsaons pointing index-finger, as tlie term 
" this " or *^ that," eooDeeted with gestore, to becoma 
partiealar in its ref««M9& 

Zamytiaye in Enilemee Partietdar. — Yet we most 
ariMd falling into a eonnnon error. It is eometimei 
said that tlie idea is always particalar, as of ihia or 
that man, and becomes general by being broogbt ander 
the name *' man," whidi is the only nniveraal clement. 
The fact U tliat the name '^ man " as aa extstcnce it 
purely Eensaons or particnJar in its natore. It is Sft; 
tuQch breath, j)Dt fortli at a certain time, by acertUQ 
person, and as exitUnce that is all it iti. It becomec 
general only becaosc, by embodying the idea in itself, 
it stands for, represents, symbolizes, all objects 
ing this idea or etgnificaQcc. Language has, thereff 
a donbic function. On the one hand, it is pnrely geo'j 
eral in its reforoncc. Without langnage onr eapaci^i 
for general ideas, or tlie recognition of relations, of 
common meaning in different objects, would uo almost 
onll. Bat, on the other hand, langnBge, us purely sen- 
anoiis flnj pnrticnlar in its existence, serves to make 
abstract ideas concrete or definite, by necessarily con- 
necting them with some object. 

Twofold Activity of Mind. — It is all- important, la 
this connection, to recognize that language ia not an 



cxcresecnco of mind or graft upon it ; but that it is an 
cseential mode of the exprcseion of its activity. Con- 

' ception, ae tho npprcliending of a iiuiversal element of 
fining, ie, aa wo ha^o seen, the grasping by the mind 
of its own activity ; it is the apperception of the appei^ 

' ceptive process. In conceiving, the mind geta hold of 
\7hat it has itself put into prcaciitations, namely, mean- 
ing. Universalizing is, therefore, one form of the ac- 
tivity of mind. Bnt if this activity of mind remained 
vitbont a name it would be sbapclees ; it wonld be ab- 
stract beyond recognition. The mind takes this idea, 
its own nnivcrsaliziug activity, and parlicnlarizea it; 
it rendei'S it ecnsnous, concrete, by bodying it forth in 
language. The abstract idea is projected into real ex- 
istence throngli tlie mcdinni of language. 

Jjtngxtafjo and Mind. — It is generally said that ani- 
mals do not have language because thoy cannot form 
general ideas. Tliia ia true, but what is generally 
overlooked is just aa true. They are also lacking in 
tlie particularizing activity of intelligence. Their ideas 
■re too abstract — not lacking in abstnictncss. Tliey 

I liaro not the power of rendering them definite, lienco 
they lack language. Language is objective testimony 

\ to tlio twofold activity of mind; in its meaning^ its 
ayinbolism, iCa ideal quality, it is universal; in its isio- 
Uttncf, its real quality, it is particular. Mind is at 
once a aniversalizing or ideal activity, and a particu- 
larizing or re-il activity. 

§ 3. Judgment. 
i concept, we have acen, involvca reference of 
the nnivci-sal element contained in it to a particular 
definite object; it involTca connection of its ideal etg- 
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nificaiicc with rcalitj'. Judgment is tho express affir- 
mation of this connection. It devclopB and aaecrtft 
wliat ie contained in the concept. Judgment may be 
defined DB the express reference of the idea or universal 
dement to realiCi/, the particular element. In jiidgioent 
tvo not only think mnn, but m'o iiHinn that man exists ; 
that tliis m.in is a European, is an American ; tliat 
man h;ts a brain ; that lie is rational, etc. Judgment 
takes the concept and sajB something about it; it 
makes it definite. 

ElemcHts of Judgment, — A judgment expressed in 
language takes the form of a proposition, and includes 
two elements, tlie subject and the predicate. All judg- 
ments involve both intension and extension, hut one of 
these aspects may be more apparent than the otber. 
For example, when I say thaf'a lion is a qiiadrupod,'* 
the judgment states one clement of the meaning of 
lion, the idea of fourfootedness, and it also inclades 
the lion in the class or nnmber of objects called qoad- 
rnpcds. When we consider the asjiect of intension or 
meaning, we refer the predicate as the idea to tho sub- 
jeet as reality ; when wo consider the aspect of exten- 
sion or reference to objects, wo refer the subject as 
tho ideal clement to the predicate as reality. For cx> 
ample, when I say that " man exists," I may mean to 
assert cither that the quality of existence belongs to 
the object roan, or, more likely, I mean that, «mong 
the objects constitnting reality, the idea of man is to 
bo ftlsu found. The judgment, in short, may cither 
idealize a real thing, by stating its meaning, or it may, 
so to say, realize an idea by asserting that it is one of 
tbo universe of objects. As matter of fact, it alw»yi 
docs both. 
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Judgment the Typical Act. — It follows tlint judg- 
ment is tlio tjpical net of !nte]ligencc. Wlicn wo were 
BtuJying tlio pTOceeacs of knowledge, we found tliat 
they always consist in giving a profientation mean- 
ing by interpreting it or idealizing it. When wo stud- 
ied the material of knowledge, we found tliat the basis 
of knowledge is sensation, and that withont this bafiis 
on idea cannot exist. Apperception idealizes sensa- 
tion, Bcneation realizes apperception. In Etndying the 
concrete forms — perception, memory, imagination — wo 
have discovered in nil cases this dnal relation of sensa- 
tion as real baeie, and apperception as ideal interpreta- 
tion ; the elements of meaning and existence. Jndg- 
ment Is not, therefore, a new and hitherto nnheard-of 
act of mind; it is simply the conBcions recognition of 
Iho essence of c\Ery act of mind— the nmtnal eonneo- 
tion of the ideal element with the real. Perception is 
a judgment of place ; memory, a judgment of time; 
imagination, a judgment of ideal worth. 

Jitdymeni and Conception. — The relation of judg- 
ment and conception is a twofold one. The judgment 
is an amplilieatiun of the conception ; and it is also an 
enrichment of it. AH the possible judgments that I 
can form about gold are, in one sense, so many devel- 
opments of the conception. When I say that its atomic 
weight is 11)7 ; that it is malleable, soluble in aqn.i rc- 
gift, etc., I am only stating so many elements already 
inrolred in the conception of gold. But, on the other 
Imnd, withont these judgments I would never have dis- 
covered that theso elements wcro involved in the con- 
ception of gold. E.ich new judgment that I form en- 
nblcs mo to include something in the conception of 
gold not included Iwforc. The conception, in this 




■■H^is oalj M wnwtnriiiB af ja^menti; itktlM 
fonltof tfaeai; vhSe^ o« the oUwr Inad, jadgwot it 
a nmah of cooeepCin. EkIi p— ppotj ike oUmt. 

AmaU/tie mad SfmiitHe JMjmmtt.—Thti JBd^nao^ 
M far M it anfoUi socMtbu^ iDTolTed lo the eoMiep- 
tSoo, M utaljrtic; ao br u it enricbea the eooeeptioo 
bf aoaie new meauiiD^, or refen it lo ■ome mUtj to 
witieli it h»d not beea preriooslj referred, it » tpt- 
ihetic These are not, tbefefore, two kinds of ]•%■ 
menti ; xhej are tvo aepeets of one lad the same joig- 
tnenL Eferr jadg^ment is at onoe analrtic and syn- . 
tbette. Thb mav be pot in another mj br earing that -d 
ererjr jodgment affirms both Jdentiij and dlffcrenca I 

ErampU*. — If 1 say that a h<^ is a paebjdcrm, it is ' 
evident that I identify both ideas ; I form a connection 
or synthesis. What is not so evident is that I aleo 
differentiate them, or di^tiognisli between tlicm. That 
this is so may be seen from tlie fact that tliere can bo 
no jodgment wbere there ts only one idea. A judg- 
ment involves duality. Ko one, except a forma! l4^- 
cian, over makes an identical jodgment only. When 
we say "a man's a man," wc etill imply difference 
We mean that, in spite of all differences of rank, 
wealth, odncation, etc., every man is dittmguiahfd 
by the possession of manhood. We assert distinc- 
tion as well na nnity, thongli tlie latter affinnatioD 
is generally more apparent, except in negative jndg. 
meuta. Since every act of intelligence implies both 
nnilication and differentiation, and jodgment affirms 
this implication, it is evident, from aaottier point of 
view, that judgment is tiio typical act of intelligence. 

Ftilnty and Truth ofJiidgmenU. — In one sense psy- 
chology is not concerned with tho distinction betwccu 
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false and true jndgmente, as both are equally peyclio- 
logical processes. But, even from a purely psychical 
stfiud point, n diSei'oncc is recognized, for the mind re- 
gai^ls some of its judgments as untrue, and proceeds 
lu correct them, while others it does not change. The 
psychological question is simply, therefore, as to the 
condiltons nudcr which the mind regards any judg- 
ment as true or false. It is to be noted, in the first 
place, that judgment is the act of mind to which this 
distinction cWngs. Both in pei'ccption and in memory 
the ECnsnons clement is always true, and the act of the 
mind is always true. To speak more correctly, they 
are facts wliicli exist, nod to which the distinction of 
falsity or truth does not apply- l''^ element of truth 
comes iu only when one is referred to the other; that 
is, in the judgment. 

ExampUt. — If, for example, one perceives a ghost, 
the sensnons element is really tliere, and is just what 
it is. The act of mind also takes place. Each of these 
13 a fact, and cannot bo called trite or false. At most 
it may bo called normal or abnormal. The element 
of truth comes in when one is connected with tlio 
other; that is to say, when the sensuous presentation 
is inUrpreUd by the act of mind, as an existing ghost. 
This is the reference of the ideal element to reality, or 
the judgment. Only a judgment, accordingly, can be 
true or false. From a psychological standpoint a judg- 
ment is called true when it harmonizes with all other 
judgments; false when it is in contradiction to some 
other. Suppose, for example, nn individual interprets 
a distant cloud as a mountain. The judgment is false, 
because it does not agree with other judgments which 
bo would bo forced to make about tho prcseutatioo 
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with growing kuowledgo of it. If I interpret a eliad- 
owy form, eccii in dim inooiiliglit, as n tree, aud the 
judgment is true, it is bo bec:iuso nil utiicr jadgmenta 
which I can make about it will bo in linrtnonjr with 
this one. Truth, in short, from a psychological Gtand- 
point, is agreement of relatione; falsitjr, disagreement 
of relations. 

Truth and InttUigence. — It is evident from this that 
truth is but Rtiotlicr name for intelligence. Every act 
of intelligence is a relating aut. Complete intelligeoco 
is completeness of relations; the perfect harmony of 
all relations with each other. Prom this st.indpoint it 
tnny bo said that intelligence regards as false ail that 
contradicts its own nature, and as true all that ia in 
liaruiony with it. Truth, in short, is harmony witli 
universal intelligence; this means not only harmony 
with all intelligences, but harmony with the universal 
workings of one's own intelligence. 

It must not be thought from this that the mind baa 
any ready-made lest existing within it by whoso appli- 
cation it can decide upon the falsity or ti'uth of any 
judgment. Tliei-o is no simple criterion or rule for 
determining truth which can be applied immediately 
to every judgment ; the only criterion is relation to the 
wbolo body of acquired knowledge, which also consti- 
tutes intelligence, so far as it is realized. The worth 
of the criterion will evidently depend upon the degree 
in whicli the intelligence has been realized and knowl- 
edge acquired. 

Belief. — This introduces us naturally to the subject 
of belief. Belief is, perhaps, emotional in charaotor, 
while its test is volition, hut its content ia always fixed 
by knowledge. It is the snhjectivc side of knowledge 
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To believe a thing ia to regard it as tnie. Tlic most 
important point rejjarding tlie psycbology of belief is 
tlio I'ecognition that it is not a separate state of mind 
over and beyond tbo judgment, bnt is a neceseary ao- 
companiment of it. Every aet of intelligence, every 
nesertion, that ie, of a relation, is believed to be true. 
Intelligence innst recognize its own existence, its own 
^vorkingE; and this recognition is belief. Intelligcnco 
must believe in itself, and ranst therefore acconipnuy 
every judgment, so far as it is considered as an eser- 
ciso of intelligence, with belief in its truth. 

Pouit. — But the mind learns, in growing experience, 
that not every judgment does agree with ^he condi- 
tions of nnivereal intelligence ; that is, it discovers that 
some of its judgments contradict others. It thus ar- 
rives at ft state of suspense ; it is not sure wliethcr tku 
partkvlar judgment agreea or not with itself, with the 
whole system of knowledge. It learns that a great 
many, perhaps most of its jndgments, have to be cor- 
rected with growing experience, and thus it learns to 
assume a state of suspended judgment. It no longer 
assumes truth, as the child's mind does; it waits for 
evidence; and by evidence is meant simply token of 
the connection of the relation nndor consideration with 
the whole body of relations which constitute intelli- 
gence. 

Unbelief. — When the evidence points to tlio partio- 
nlar given relation not standing in harmonious relation 
with the entire body of known truth, the mind assumes 
an attitude of unhclief. But it must bo noted that 
unbelief ia only a particular act of mind ; it cannot be 
universal. Universal unbelief would bo unbelief of in- 
tclligcuce in intcltigcnce, and this is self contradictory. 
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More couerctely, every definite unbelief presppposca 
belief. "VVe disbelieve tins or that particular jadgmeot 
because we believe, first, in the general workings of 
intelligctiec ; and, Becondly, becanso wo bolicvo some 
otiier judgment is true wlilcii contradicts tbis one. \Vc 
disbelieve iAw, in short, becanso wo belie vcM«(; unbe- 
lief is only n special case of belief. Denial must be 
because of some nttirraation. 

§ 4. litiaaoning. 

The wliuto previous discossion 1ms been sudi as to 
make us recognize that there ia no snch thing as 
purely immediate knowledge. Any cognition is de- 
pendent; that is, it is because of some other cogni- 
tion. The act wliicli is apparently most immediato 
is perception. Bnt perception, na when I say tliia is ii 
book, is still meiJluted. The scneaEion whicli I have, 
the direct presentation, does not tell me that this is a 
book, I know that tliiB is a book when I can refer 
these present sensations to my past experience and in- 
terpret them thereby. Wore it not for this act of 
reference the sensations would have no meaning, and 
would not be interpreted as a book, or aa anything else. 
All knowledge implies, in short, a going beyond wli&t 
id sensuonsly present to its connection with Bomo- 
tliing else, and it is this act of going beyond the pres- 
ent which constitutes mcauing, the idea. 

Dfjinition of Measonintj. — In perception, in memory, 
iu judgment, bowcvor,this mediate clement is absorbed 
in the reanlt. \Vc do not recognize when wo say, " Thig 
13 a book," "Snow is white," "Columbus discovered 
America in 1492," "I once saw General Grant," (bat 
there is a reaton for each of these psychical nets, oatdde 
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of itsuU, and tlisit tho wliole meaning of each depends 
on its rcl:ittoTi to this soinetliing beyond. Wo pcrfonn 
the act iiiid get the rcsnlt because, indeed, of Gometliing 
else ; hnt we do not recognize tlio becansc. All mean- 
ing is throtttjh. I'elation to Eomething else, but in the 
results BO far studied we have neglected that thivugh 
which each rcsalt is, nnd have considered it otily as n 
result. Keasoning is tlio explicit recognition of this 
iriedintc clement involved in all knowledge. It Js cod- 
ficionsly knowing that u thing is so hecauae of, or 
tlirongii, its relations, its reference to something be- 
yond its own existence. It is, theiefore, no new act 
of knowledge, but the development of the act npon 
whicli all knowledge depends. Iteasoning may no- 
cordingly he defined as tfiat <ict of mind which recog- 
niza those rdation8 of any content of conecioueneta 
through which it haa the meaning which it hcu, or 

Imjflicit litxuoning. — Ordinarily the rulalion la rec- 
ognized throngh a particular case. We say, "This is 
enow," hfcatue it is like tlio enow wo experienced l&st 
winter. We eonchidc from one particnlar instance to 
another. So tho child sayp, "This fire will horn," be- 
cause he has seen sonio other (ire that bnrncd. Ua 
throws iron into the water to sec it sink, becansc sumo 
other heavy body has snnk. If all bodies which he had 
thrown in had snnk he would conclndc tijat a piece of 
cotton would sink likewise. Snch reasoning, in short, 
umply goes from tho hkcncfs of one case to another 
wilhuitt rccognizingin what the likeness consists. Thic 
is called implicit reasoning. Every perception, every 
rcuieinbrancc, is n case of implicit reasoning. If the 
child interprets certain sensations and says that he 
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a man, it is because of tlio likcDcee, uncoiiscioiiBlj 
ognized, of tliis experience to otbcrs. 

£ieplicit lieasoning.^-Tha mind may, 
8cionsl; recognize tlie clement of identity wliicli con- 
nects tliu two cases ; it may know le/ii/ it calls tliis 
eiibstanco snow, and why it expects tliat fire will burn. 
It will recogniie in the present object tbose propertiee 
wliicli constitute snow — water, reduced lo a certain 
temperature and crystallized in a certain way. It will 
])orcclvc in tlie burning of fire an exemplification of a 
general law of molecular action. It will not merely 
proceed from tbe likeness of one case to make some 
assertion about another, but it will recognize tliat it 
dues so, and also in wbut the identity consists. Tliis 
is explicit reasoning, and to it the term reasoning is 
generally confined. 

Universal El^nent in alt Jieaaoning. — Ilcasoning, 
whether implicit or explicit, depends upon the presence 
of a relation, that is, of a utiivci-sal factor. When we 
reason from one particnlarcasc to another and say," This 
dPHgwill euro your disorder because it cured mine," 
the basis of the conclusion is still a universal clement. 
The person identities one disorder with nnothor, and 
reasons that what a drng does once it will always do. 
The tronblo with such reasoning is not that it is too 
particular, but that it is too general. It overlooks any 
ditlorences that may cxlet between the disorders which 
will cause the drng to net differently in the two cases, 
and Ium])S them bolli imdcr Ibc vague and gonemi 
ideas — disorder, cure. Explicit reasoning discovers 
the universal clement, the relation of identity, wliicli 
is at work in implicit reasoning. It says that this 
drng will euro the disorder because of a certain rp- 
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lation exietingp botwoeti tlie two. Its advantage over 
implicit reasoning is that it docs not perform tbe iden- 
tidcation at a jnmp, but looks to eco where the relation^ 
tbe universal clement, reallj is. 

A Pncrri and a Posteriori lieasoninff. — This ena- 
bles us to understand a distinction soinetimcs made be- 
tween empirical and rational tliongbt, or knowledge a 
poaieriori, tlio ivsult of experience, and knowledge a 
priori, tbo result of reason. These are often treated 
us if they weru two kinds of knowledge, instead of be- 
ing, as tiioy really are, two stages in the dovelopmetit 
of knowledge. Kinpincal knowledge goes from ona 
particular tu another by means of tbe anivereal clfr- 
nient which connects iheni, but is not conseioas of the 
universal clement. Ifcason rccognJKCs the nnivereal 
element, the i-clation, and uses it to connect one par- 
ticular, one fact, with another. All knowledge is, m 
wo hax'e seen, tbe recognition of reason ; for it is the 
recognition of relation, and reasoning is tbo act of re- 
lating. Perception is the recognition that an object is 
such or such, because it lias tho same meaning as some 
past experience ; that is, is identical with it in signifi- 
cance, though not in existence. As recognition of mean- 
ing, it is recognition of I'cason, for meaning is the con- 
nection of sensuous presentations with past experi- 
ences, and reasoning is tho act of connecting. A pos- 
Uriori knowledge is simply tbe unconscious rccognitioQ 
of the universal element, or relation, tho ideal signifi- 
cance ; a priori knowledge is the conscions recognition I 
of it. One may say that a posteriori knowledge ii 
based on a priori, for there would be no cxpericuoB 
were it not for tho presence of relation, of reason ; or 
ho may say lliat a priori In biiscd on a postrriori, for ik^ 
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ia bat the complete development of experience; the 
development of experience to the point wliere it rec- 
ognizes its own nitional cliaraeter, its meaning, which 
is alwnys universal. 

7'Ac Particular Element in Heasmting. — It follows, 
from what has been said, thnt rensoiiiiig involves tho 
particular clement ns well as the nnlversal. Ke«- 
soning alwnys connects the universal and tlic particu- 
lar; judgment docs tliis also, ns when one bays that 
wood floats. Here wo mny say that the universal 
idea of wood ia made more definite and particular hy 
attribnting to it the possession of a cortaiu qnality ; op 
wo may say th.it the particnlar idea of wood is brought 
under the wider and more general idea of fioating, ac- 
cording as we regard it ae a judgment of intension or 
extension. In cither case it cxpreeees the relation of a 
particular with a universal clement ; and what reasoning 
docs to develop the tfroutid or reason of this relation. 
77tis piece of wood floats because it possesses a charac- 
teristic of wood in general — a certain specific gravity. 
Hero reasoning uuivei-salizca the particular, for it finds 
the reason for a particular fact in a universal relation 
or law. Or we say vootl ^floats, becnasc the general idea 
of wood is dietinguiahed by the ]H>sscs8ion of this qual- 
ity. Ilcro reasoning particularizes the unlvcrsitl. It 
finds the connection of a universal relation with a par- 
ticular definite case. 

Inductivf and Deductive Reasoning. — All reiwoti- 
ing, accordingly, connects a universal and a particular 
clement. Its procednre may, however, he in either 
direction. It may consist in making the particular 
nnircraal, by bringing it under the head of some law, 
and thus giving it the properties of n class. This act of 
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bringing a partlciilitr nnder a univcraa), or of impoeioji 
a nnivorsal upon a particular, is called deduction. It 
may be iilnstrnted as follon'S : Tliis substance lias a 
specific gravity tliaii water ; all snch eubgtnnecs float; 
tliercforo lliis Bubstaiico floats. Tbo reason for h par- 
ticular fact is found in tlio general relation. If the 
inind, however, elarts from the particular fact?, and 
discovers in tbcin the universal, the law, the process i«< 
one of inductimi, A scientific man, for example, 
vcBtigatCB some oxj'gen, and finds its atomic weight to 
bo IC. lie immediately Sflys that the atomic weiglit of 
oxygen is 16 ; not of tbia oxygen examined alono, bnt 
of oxygen, the substance, generally. He regards the 
particular as an instanco of a clase, and finds in tlio 
part the law of the whole. lie isolates some one rela- 
tion from the complex whole. This act constitntes in- 
duction. Tbo nnivcrsal is discovered m the particular. 
Stjnthesia and Analysis. — ^^\'e have seen from onr 
Etady of the mind that it is always active in the dis- 
covery of relations of identity and of difference ; thnt 
it anitca and sepai'atcB. Deduction and induction are 
not new, previously nnexpericnccd activities of tlio 
mind. They arc the reapponnince of the identifying 
and diatingnisliiiig activities. They arc liigbly devel- 
oped forms of the process of attention. Dcdnction is 
syiitbelie. It connects the nnivcrsnl relation with this 
or that special case; it finds that Ilic apple falls to the 
ground because of tbo law of gravitation. It enriches 
the particular by adding a new clement, a new quality, 
a now significance, to it. Induction is analytic. It 
examines some particular so as to discover its 
concentrates attention upon the monning of 
and neglects nil dec. It neglects nil tbo diverse andJ 
10* 
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particular clemcntB in tlie fact so as to soparato oat iU 

liversal dement, and tbus discover the law, the idfa 
of the object. 

-Effect of Kick, — Induction, or analytic rcoaooing, 
Beos the law in the liglit of the fact; deductive, or syn- 
thetic, Eces the fact in the light of the law. Induction 
is mora abstract than deduction, for it ends in the dis- 
covery of a general relation only, while deduction goes 
hack to tlic fact with this law, and adds it to tlic mean- 
ing of tlie fact, tliereby making it concrete. The ulti- 
mate effect of deduction is, therefore, greater distinct- 
ness or dctiniteness. The fact which has been con- 
nected witli a law by way of deduction is more definito 
than it was before; it is tiausligiircd by tlie possession 
of 8 new -propcHy. Induction, on the other hand, 
tends towards idenliflcation. It makes us lose sight of 
the differences that exist between tliis and that stone, 
the stone and the bullet, each and the earth, the cartli 
and all planets, in the fact that all are falling bodies 
and como under the same law. It identifies them. 

Each Invotues the Other. — We saw, when stndying 
attention, that the dislingnishing and identifying Activi- 
ties arc not two kinds of action, but different aspects 
of the eanio eelf-developing activity of mind. Tho 
same is true of induction and deduction. In the tirst 
place, each leads to the other. Deduction is a synthetic 
activity, yet it ends in rendering its object more dis- 
tinct, more defined, ;. e., more eeparated. Indnotion 
is an analytic activity, yet it ends In rendering its ol^ 
jcct more unified, more identified with otlier objects, 
i. ^., more conuectcd with them. 

This is hccauBO induction never stops with itself, bat 
immediately lends to deduction. The scientific man is 
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not content wJtli tlio general st&tenient that the 
weigbt of oxygen is 16, but lie returns witli tliis gen- 
eral law to every specific cliomieal fact wliich lie knowe, 
thereby cnricliiitg them. But deduction as surely ii 
plies induction. Tbe fact wliicli has been inade raoi 
specific tliroiigli deduction has also been made mora^ 
univci'eal. It docs not possess this definite property 
an isolated object, but as one of a class, ns having a 
eomraou relation or law. The universal is detected in 
the particular, nud this is induction. Induction and 
deduction are nsjiecta of tho same act, and each occurs 
through tho other. 

Example, — Wo may take, to illnstrate this point, 
mathematics; say geometry. This is ordinarily taken 
as the type of a deductive or synthetic science, because 
it advances from certain liighly general axioms and 
definitions, by a process of construction, to highly spe- 
cific and definite sesertions about dt-finite relations, or 
particular forms of space, each new step being derived 
or dednced from tlio preceding. Yet it is evident that 
the process has l>uen, at the 6aniG time, one of analy- 
sis. The idea of space, with which wc began, wa» & 
thoroughly vuguc, undefined notion; the development'! 
of the science of geometry has been lo split it up intAj 
definite specific relations. We know a great deal rai 
about tlte particulars of space than we did before. Wff! 
Iiavo also been discovering, in every clement of space' 
treated, the triangle, tho circle, certain general lawB or 
relations exemplified; and this is the csecncu of in 
dnction. 

I'liysics, on the contrary, is genernlly called an In- 
dactive science:, because it starts from the investigati 
of certain facts, and cnda in the discovery of corttfl 
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laws; it analyzes tlie facts and finds certain relations 
ill tliem. Yet it is also a process of eyntlieeis, for ve 
not only know the laws, bnt we know iinineosoly 
more about the facts than vrc did before. Each fad 
is more distinct, becanso it is seen exemplifying tlio 
action of certain laws, or involving certain relations, 
and this perception of a fact in the light of a law is 
the essence of deduction. Deduction and induction 
arc, in truth, two aspects of the same process ; and any 
given method will be called one or tho otiicr from tlio 
aspect that predominates. 

J^acl and Law. — It follows that the two elements 
ot law and fact cannot be separated from each other. 
Law is the meaning of fact; it is its nniversal as- 
pect; the side that gives it relation. It is necessary 
to fact, for only that is a fact to intelligence whicli 
has meaning, which eignities something or poiota bo- 
yond itself. Sensation does nut constitute fael, as op- 
posed to tho activity of mind. A sensation, as encli, 
never enters into knowledge; it must be transfoi'ined, 
tiiat is, related. In perception and memory wo do not, 
it is true, recognize the presence of tlio relation or nnt- 
vcrsnl element ; we do not see what it is that is pointed 
towards; while in reasoning wc do bring this clement 
of significance into conscious recognition, and see that 
what is pointed towards is a iflation, a law. Every 
new roliition or law that is discovered adds so much 
to tho meaning of the fact ; it makes it so much more 
of a fact for ns. 

1 the other hand, has no existence for ns ex- 
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connection with fact, it is absolutely meaningless to ds; 
a abftlraction ; and jnst in the degree in whidi it 



is brought into connection with fnct it I'ccomcs definite, 
and lience eigniticant. In otiier wordf, fiict and law 
are abstract ways of lookins; at tlie same menial con- 
tent. Wlien wo abstract its purticniar aspect, its defi- 
nito side, we regard it as fact; wlien we abstract its 
nniversal side, its relation of identity, we regard it aa 
meaning or law. Bnt every concreto iticntat content, 
every actuality for psychology, is a union of universal 
and particular, of identity and difference, of fact and 
meaning, of reality and ideal significance. It i: not 
A meclianical unity, so that wo can separate ont caoli, i 
but a living one. j 

Process of 3lind in Knowledge. — Fact and law are 
not, therefore, to be opposed to tlie aelivity of mind 
D9 something set over n^inst it. Encli is rather the 
i-csnlt of one function of the mind's activity. Fact 
and law citnnot bo regarded as anything except two 
ways of looking at the same content, because one is 
the expression of tlie differentiating activity of mind 
and the other of its identifying activity, and theso two 
modes of activity cannot be separated from each other. 
When wo look at tlie aspect of fact, we are consider- 
ing the rcsnlt of the dUtiiigui»hing fnnction of mind ; 
wo arc considering tlio content as rendered definite by 
the possession of certain particular properties. When 
we look at tho aspect of law, we are considering the 
rcsnlt of the identifying function of mind; wo are 
considering the content as rendered universal by tho 
poseeesion of a mental significance or idea. Fach of 
these functions U an abstraction ; in actual knowledge 
we always identify and distingnisli. In other worda, 
all actual knowledge proceeds from tho indivii 
the individual. 
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Conception, Judgment, Iteanoning. — Judgment, 
liave Already seen, stands in s, twofold relation to 
ccption. In one aepect, its analytic, it is based on tlio 
concept and develops it ; in tlie other, its syntlictic, it 
returns into tiic concept and enricliea it, by connecting 
fioine new clement v'itli it. Iteaeoning, it is now seen, 
stands in a like relation to jiidgnient, and therefore to 
conception. It is based on jndgment, for it takes two 
or more judgments, tliat is, aSirmntions of reliitions, 
and analyzes tliem to discover the connnon or identical 
relation which unites them. And it exprc^es this in 
tlio form of a new judgment. Thns, Sir Isaac Newton 
took two judgments, one regarding the revolution of 
the moon, and aiiottier regarding a falling body, and, 
analyzing them, arrived at n relation common to both : 
ho reduced both judgments to one in the new jndg- 
ment of the law of gravitation, Uut this does not i-e- 
main an isolated judgment. It is carried hack to the 
judgments from which it was analyzed out, and com- 
bined with tliem, so that, as soon as we know the law 
of gravitation, we know more about the revolution of 
tho moon and the falling of bodies than we did before. 
In short, tho process of reasoning has resulted in the 
ennchment of tho judgment; it is more definite and 
concrete than it was before. 

The Individxial the End of Knowledge. — All knowl- 
edge is therefore of an individual. There are two 
elements wliich cannot of thcmEclvcs be, by any pos- 
sibility, the object of knowledge; ono is the isolated 
particular, the otlicr is tho isolated universal. The 
isolated particular is that which has no relation to 
anything beyond itself; it is not universalized by way 
relation. It is the result of the distingnishing activity 
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of mind, Gupposing tliat tliis conU go on alone. The 
isolatcJ universal is tlint wliicli is simply a relntion ; it 
ia not made deliiiite by its synthetic reference to that 
wliich is rehitcd. Wlint is actnally known is ahvnys a 

mbination of the universal and the partii-nlar, of lav 
nnd fact; in other words, au individual. The indirid- 
ual known is becoming constantly a richer object of 
knowledge, by virtue of the two processes of nnircr- 
Efilisation and definition. The individual known ts al- 
ways becoming more nnlvcraal because it is being ideii* 
tilled with other individuals nnder some common rela< 
tion or idcn. It is becoming more definite, for tlieeo 
various relations which are thus recognized are taken 
into it, and become part of ils content ; they enlarge its 
significance and serve to distinguieh it. A complete- 
ly nnivcrsalizod or related individual, which ia at tlio 
same time j^wrfoctly definite or distinct in all its rela- 
tions, is, therefore, the end of knowledge. Kach spe- 
cial act of knowledge is the recognition of an indi- 
vidual wliicli is yet in process of identification and di>> 
tinction. This wc learned is the process of attention 
(page U3). 

g 5. Systemattzation. 

Final Pretuppotition. — It is now crident that the 
very tendency towards knowledge, or tlio activity of 
iulolligence, is based npon i-clalion. It presupposes 
that there ia no biicIi thing as an isoluled fact in the 
nnivcrse, but that all are connected with each other 
as members of a common whole. The final presuppo- 
sition is that every fact is dependent or mediated. It 
is iKit what it is by its own independent exietetice. 
Considered as mkIi It lias no meaning wliatorcr, and 
henco U no possible object of intelligence. Each i# 
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what it is, bccniiso of its connection witli and depend- 
CDce upon others. llGOsoiiing ia the RCt of mind which 
i-ecognizes this dependence, and develops the modes of 
connection. But reasoning confines itself to the special 
relations wliicli connect facts. It does not deal with 
the truth tliat all these relations arc also related to caeli 
other, and arc factors of one harmonious whole. 

Process of Systematisation. — This higher develop- 
ment of reasoning, which not onlj develops relations 
o£ dependence between one fiict and another, bnt wliicli 
also consciously recognizes that there is no snch tiling 
as an isolated i-elatiou, but that all constitnto a syetein, 
is called system atization. It is in result what we call 
" science " and " pliilosopliy," which arc not only knowl- 
edge, bnt co-ordinated knowledge arranged in connect- 
ed form. Each special branch of science is one form of 
this attempt at liannonions system. Philosophy ie the 
attempt to eytematizc or arrange in their organic nnity 
all special branches of science. Ko isolated scienco 
fulfils the end of knowledge or ia complete system, be- 
cause in it the analytic activity predominates over tlio 
eyntbetic. Science in its completeness, including the 
synthetic function, is philosopliy. 

■SeiVn/ySc and Ordinary Knowledge. — Science is the 
Attempt to rednco the world to a unity, by seeing all 
the factors of the world as members of one common 
system. Its various subordinate unities arc expressed 
in the form of tuws, bnt scicTicc is not complete with 
the formulation of analytic laws. These laws must not 
I'emaiii isolated, hut must he referred, as far as possi- 
ble, to some more coiuprehensive law, and thus con- 
nected with each other as factors of one whole. The 
highest form of knowledge previously studied — reason- 



ing — (ievclope, as we saw, what had been implied in nil 
previona knowledge — iminely, ihe dependence of every i 
fact of knowledge upon ita i-clations to other fttcta, | 
Thia preaiippoeition of all knowing whatever, that nil 
facta are related to each other as nienil>ers of one sys- 
tem, science more conaciously develops, explicitly set- 
ting forth the relations. 

Philosophic A^notcUdffe. — Philoeophj-, ns complete ] 
science, aims to do this fully. It is, therefore, no new i 
kind of knowledge, but ia the conscious development 
of what is unconsciously at the heart of all knowledge — 
the presence of unity in variety. It is the attempt to 
find a true universe ; a world wJiich, in spite of its dif- 
ference, or rather tlirouijh its difference, is one. It is 
the attempt to fulfil the conditions of all knowledge, 
and to recognize the vorld as one; In other words, to 
reach an individual object of knowledge wlilcli is nt 
the Gamo time thoroughly nniveifAl. The details of 
philosophy na well as of science wo are not concerned 
with in psychology. Wo have only to recognize tliera 
as exempliticatious of the law of all knowledge, and 
thus show their peychuKigical origin and position. 
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References to the psychology of language may also be conreniently made 
here as follows: Caldcrwood, '* Relations of Mind and Brain,** chapw x.; 
Maudsley (op, cit,\ pp. 475-4IJ1 ; Ferrier {op, cil,\ pp. 2C9-280 ; Lotze, ** Mi- 
crocosmus,'* pp. G01-G39 ; Taine in Mind, vol. iL, p. 253; Fteres, "First Thrvc 
Years,** pp. 236-264; George (op, cU,), pp. 831-341 ; Roaenknms (op. 01.% 
pp. 283-295; Michelet (op, ciV.), pp. 368-407 ; Steiuthal (op, eit,\ pp. 44-71, 
859-487 ; Lazarus (op. cil,), voL it, pp. 87-845 ; Wunclt, " Phys. PSy." voL iL, 
pp. 428-440 ; Prcyer (op, cit,), pp. 259-891 ; Gerber, ** Die Sprache und das 
Erkennen," Gciger, ** Urspning und Entwickelung dcr menscblicben Sprache 
und Yernunft;** Kussmaul, "Storungen der Sprache;"* Strieker, **Studicn 
Ubcr die Sprachvorstellungcn.** Lazarus and Stcinthal are the best authori- 
ties upon the purely psychological aspects of language. 

Upon the pedagogy of thinking, see De Guimps (op, cit,\ pp. 264-834; 
Joly (of>. «<.), pp. 80-113 ; Thring (op. ctV.), pp. 155-164 ; Perez (op,cit,)f 
pp. 164-235 ; Ikncke (op, cit.)^ pp. 122-141. 




CHAPTER IX. 
INTUITION. 

Mutual ImpHcation of Siage» of KnoxDh^gc. — Tlio 
general law of knowledj^e, tliat knowledije w a process 
of recognition of the individual through thefanctiona 
ofanalijsis and tf ggntAeaifi, is applicable, of conree, to 
the etagcs of knowledge tliomselves, or ratlicr tliest 
Arc BO many man ifcstii lions of tlic Inw. If we begin, 
ns n-e have (lone in litis book, witli perception and 
n-cond to EVBteinatization, it ia evident tliiit we fi^ 
loMf tlie analytic, identifying, or universalizing fano* 
tion. Bnt attention lias been frequently called to Uw 
fact tliat each of tliceo more general processes retnmt 
upon tlio lower and onriclica it. It lina been sliown 
ttiat [Jcrception ib as impossible witliont conception, or 
tlic presence of tlic universal clement, as conception is 
witbont perception as tlio dcfinito clement. 

Tuio iScalct in Knowing. — In sliort, erery liiglinr'j 
analytic stage immediately inflncneos tlio lower proo- 
CSS, rendering it more definite. It is eyntlictically 
combined with it. Every process of reasoning ex- 
pands a judgment; every judgment enlarges n con- 
cept; every concept adds new meaning to » [lercept. 
As we nniversalizc, we also see the particnlar more in 
tlio light of the nnivcrani, and thns make it more sig- 
iii6cantnnd more definite. Without the process uf me- 
diation or reasoning there is no [>erccption; the moro 
tho clement of reasoning i< inrolvcd, the moro does thft 
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percept mean, or tell h8 of llic object. Tlierc is a com- 
plete impliciition of every stage of self-development in 
every otlicr. The Bcale from perception to f^ystematiza- 
tion looks nt the development as an analytic process of 
growing universality; tlio scale from Gystcmatization 
back, looks at it as a synthetic process of growing defi- 
iiitencse. As matter of actual psychological fact, there 
is no separation of ascending and descending move- 
ments, but every concrete act of mind is nn net both of 
perception and reasoning, and cucli because of and 
tliroitgh the other. This is bnt anotiier way of sayinf^ 
that nil knowledge involves both the identifying and 
the distingniehing activities. 

Intuition. — It follows, in a word, that every con- 
crete, actual ly-pcrformcd psychological result is an in- 
tuition, or knowledge of an individnal. The acts pi-e- 
Tiously studied nro ahsti-actions. It is necessary to 
perform these abstractions in order that the various 
elements involved in knowiedge may be brought into 
conscionsness, and our eonipreliensioti of tlie nature of 
knowledge become more definite. Wliat we call per- 
ception is a concrete act of mind involving botli tlio 
universalizing and the distinguishing activities; bnt 
all the woiglit, the emphasis of attention, is thrown 
upon the latter function. In reasoning, attention iso- 
lates especially the universalizing function ; but, aa 
matter of fact, neither of these can exist without tbo 
other, and their union conetitntes knowledge of an 
individual. Tlie phase of reasoning makes this indi- 
vidnal more and more univei'sal or related in charac- 
ter; the phase of perception makes it more definite. 
The union of pci-ccption and reasoning involved in 
ovory act coustitutcs intmtinn. 
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Suture of Inia'dioH. — lotaition Ja often conceived j 
to menn a parely immediate act, or one talking placv | 
witliont the recognition of anj relittton of deiicudenco. I 
Intnition is defined in a way ivliitb oppoecB it to r 
fioning and excludes tlio Inltei'. It is tlioiiglit to be aa I 
act of mind in which tho mind is wholly taken up witli j 
tiie presented content, and does not advance at nil be- 
yond what is thns given ; it is opposed to all viediaiion. 
Something perceived by iutnition is supposed to be 
just what it is by vittuo of its own independent exist- 
ence. Wo are in a position to recognize tliat there 
eannot possibly he intuition of such a kind. Every 
act of mind involves relation ; it involves dependence; 
it involves mediation. A thing as known gets its 
meaning by its symbolism; by what it points to be- 
yond itself. Intuition mnst bo defined to include this 
factor. 

Ultimate KjiowUdye, — When, however, we come to 
know nltimato reality, it is evident that this cannot be 
related to anything beyond itself; it can symbolize 
only itself. All dependence, all mediation, mnst be 
triMin itself. Intnition is most property confined to 
tiidsc acts of knowledge, therefore, in wliich we know 
ultimate wholes; that wliich is related to self instisad 
of being only externally related. It is needful to recog- 
nize that such wliolm exist only by virtue of the dis- 
tincCioDS, the relations, which are comprehended with- 
in themselves. Tlie analytic act, the development of 
relations of identity, has been completely performed, 
and these relations are now reflected back into tho ob- 
ject, and, synthetically connected with it, servo com- 
pletely to distinguish it, or make it definite. lu thai 
act of intuition we grasp that wliich is self-rolatcd. 
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Stages of Intuition. — Every act of knowledge 
eoino Bense or otiier, tlic recognition of something 
related, or au individual, fur it involvca tho e;iitlietic 
return of tlie relation into tliu eontcnt known. Tcrccp- 
lion, memory-, imagination, conception, etc. — eacli of 
these is an act of intuition, and consequently tlio recog- 
nition of aometliingeelf-related. But the recognition of 
self-relation may bo more or less complete. Tlic bota- 
nist's knowledge of a tree is more intuitive than that of 
an ordinary man, becanselie sees in it more of those re- 
lations to the universe nhich constitute tlio real life of 
tlie tree. Recognizing more relations, more laws, lie is 
able to combine more into the knowledge of the object, 
and thus his knowledge of it includes inoixi of Getf-re- 
lation than that of any one else. So of all objects; tlie 
more imivoi'sality is recognized, the more truly self-re- 
lated does the object known become, AVo again arrive 
at the conclusion that, while every concrete act of knowl- 
edge is one of intuition, tho term may be most appro- 
priately applied to the most developed acts of knowl- 
edge ; those, that is to say, in which the greatest amount 
of individualized or synthetic universality is recog- 
nized. These may bo spoken of under three heads: 
I. Intuition of the world; II. Intuition of eolf; III. 
Intuition of God. 

I, Intuition of the World. — We arc concerned here 
with onr knowledge of nature as a whole. After what 
has been said so many times, there is no need of rui>cRt- 
ing that since unity is presupposed in every act uf in- 
telligence, every act of knowledge of tho external world 
is an intuition. The wholeness of the world, tho truth 
tliat all things and cx'cnta are in unison with each oth- 
er, is implied in tho Gimplcet porccption, and tho fur- 
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tlier acta of knowledge consist only in developing tliU 
unity and rendering it explicit and definite. Tlio into* 
ition of which wo ara to epeak, the recognition uf nat- 
ure as a system, ia not, therefore, a new act of knowU 
edge, but simply the more complete development of 
perception, memory, etc., which arc also acts of intui- 
tion. We shall fiixiak first of the process of this more 
complete development. 

OrowtA of Intuition of Nature.^-lt begins with the 
recognition of things. The first intuition is that of 
exittence or reality. We recognize that we not only 
liuvc sensations, but that these seneotions nre objeo- 
tificd, and constitnto a world. The fii-st stage of in- 
tuition muy bo siiid to be that there is snch a thing m 
an olyeci, a world at all, giving rise to the conoeptiotk 
nf auhatance. ISut the mind immediately advances be- 
yond this lii^lily general intuition to a rccognitloo 
that the plurality of objects and events which are real, 
or exist, are in space and time. The intuition of space, 
as tho condition of the coexistence of objects, and the 
intuition of time aa tiio condition of tho sequence of 

lilts, constitute the more perfect definition of tho 
intuition of reality. 

Second Stage. — There comes, then, tlio intnitioa of 
force or motion. Wo recognize that objects are not 
only separated in space and time, but that they arc ia 
dynamic relations with eacti other; that they are con- 
stantly exchanging pUcos in epace, and passing into 
each other in time. We have an intnitioti not only of 
space and time, but of that epntiul cliango which wo 
call motion, and of tliat temporal cliango which we call 
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T/m-d Stage. — Tbe mind (tdvanccB beyond the i-ee- 
ogoiliOQ of cliangQ to tlic iccognition of the rcgnlur- 
ity, the constnncy, of change. \l perceives that all spa- 
tial changes arc connected with temporal changes — tliat 
18, maiiifestationa of force — and it further recognizes 
tliat tlicee inanifeetationa are connected with each other 
in an orderly, periaanent way. It thns gets tlie in- 
tnition of order, or I'elatioii. From this intuition the 
mind forms tlio conception of laie. It is evident that 
each stage of intuition grasps something more of the 
wholeness of the world, and renders tliat wholeness 
more deSiiito, In the intnition of thing, or rcnlily, 
eacli appeal's separate from every other, thongli wo 
know that tlieir unity is implied. In tlie intuition of 
space and time wo recognize space and time as one, 
indeed, but wo do not recognize the necessary unity 
of each with the objects and events existing and oecnr- 
ring in it, Tbe intuitions of force and motion enable 
lis to make this unitication, and see nature more as a 
whole ; and if wo add tlio intuition of relatioo, wo ece 
all parts interconnected. 

.Final Slage. — This onginates tbe final stage of into- 
ition. Ilure wo liave the intnition of reality as a whole, 
defined and particularized indeed by its e.\isteuco in 
space and time, but yet nniversalized by its connec- 
tions of order find permanence, oxpresecd in the laws 
which co[ietitntc its nnity. Jlero every fact is seen aa 
dependent upon and necessitated hy its relations to 
every fact. Tbo aim is to sci ' 
the law of tbe whole : to see exemr 
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the relations of the whole system. It finds a poetical 



expression 



in tbo futloi 



s of Tennyson : 



iNTrmos. 

■■ Flower in ibc cronnlcd wnll, 
I pluck you out of Ihc crannies; — 
U(ild you here, root and all, ia my bnnd, 
Lillle flower — but if I could uudcrsbuid 
What you ore, root and all, all in all, 
I $bnuld know wbat God and mna is." 



It must be remembered tliat this ia truly an intuition, 
for we sc^ in tlie part tlio whole. This constitutes its 
difference from eyeteinatization. For complete intui- 
tion, that activity of the mind implied in science and 
philosophy is donbtlcss neceesary, bnt Gystcnintization 
is not intuition. It is only the highest means by which 
tho original intnition, knowledge of an individual thing, 
becomes complete intuition, or knowlodgo of tlic uni- 
verse as an individual. It ig only necessary to add that 
from this intuition of completcncse of interdependence, 
the mind forma tlio conception of necessity, 

Tranaiiion to Intuition of Self. — It must be noticed 
that, as the gi-owtii of intuition of nature towards com- 
pleteness occurs, wo approach nearer and nearer to tho 
self. Each new stage comprehends within itself a more 
universal relation than the preceding, and hence leadi 
more nearly to tho recognition of the action of intclli- I 
geuce. In tho intuition of things, and even of spaca I 
and time, \rhat is perceived seems opposed to intclll- 
gonco (page ICI); when wo perceive order, we are, in 
truth, perceiving tho ordering action of intelligence; 
wlien wc perceive tho world asau interdependent whole, 
every part of which is in orderly connection with every 
other, we arc perceiving objectified intelligence ; for 
this unification of relations is precisely tho work 
toUigonco. Or, put in a more psychological war, llitl' 
iotnition of the whole in a partis the recof^uilion ataUl 
11 
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tliat tlic part means, and meaning Ib put into fact 
tlic activity of tlio self Cpapo 142). Wo arc tliiia 

II. The Intuition of Self . — We aro concerned liei-e 
CBpecially witli wliat is called eelf-conscioiisnces, or the 
knowledge of tlio self as n univereal, pcnnnnent activ- 
ity. Wc must, however, vciy carcfnily avoid supposing 
that Bclf-conEcionsness is a Tie^ and particnlar kind of 
knowledge. The selE which is the object of intnilion 
is not an object existing ready made, and needing only 
to have conscioUEiio??' turned to it, as towards other ob- 
jects, to he known like tlicni as a separate object. Tbo 
recognition of self is only the perecption of what ia 
involved in every act of knowledge. The self which is 
known is, as we saw in onrstndy of apperception and re- 
tention, the tchole body of knowledge as retnrned to and 
organized into the mind knowing. The self which is 
known is, in ehort, ihe ideal side of that mode of in- 
tuition of which wc jn6t spoke— it is their meaning in 
its unity. It ia, also, a more complete stage of intnj- 
tion, for, while in the final stage of intnition of natnra 
wo jxjrceivo it as a wJiolc of interdependent relatione, 
or as self-related, we have yet to recognize that wo 
leave ont of acconnt the intelligence from which thcso 
relations proceed. In short, its trno existence is in its 
relation to mind ; and in nel f-eonscionsness we advance 
to the perception of mind. 

Slaf/fg of Gi-oieth of Intuition ffSeff.—TUe Self i« 
a connecting, reluling activity, and hence ia a real 
unity, one which niiites into a whole all the variona 
elements and members of onr knowlctigc. In associa- 
tion and in attention it is the activity of mind wbieli 
and which attends, and ihiis only docs onr 
c hecome significant in lis products (page 85). 
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Tlic 6cl£ is consequently tlie bond of nnitjr. Tlicrc i 
metnl>Gr of onr psychicnl life, no object of knowlc 
which is noteuch because the self has acted upon it, and 
made it what it is. AH knowledge is knowledge of nnd 
through self. In knowing anything whatever we know 
Bome activity of self, and therefore all knowledge is an 
intuition of self, just as it is an intuition uf the world. 
But iu the first stages of knowledge this is not recog- 
nized. We recognize only meaning or eignijicance, 
without recognizing where it coinca from — tlio mind. 
Tho first intuition may be called tbnt of idealili/^ as 
opposed to reality in the intuition of the world; it is 
meanituf as opposed to thing. The mind, on the basis 
of it, forms tho conception of unitg and universality. 

Final Siaye. — The development of the intuition of 
self consists simply iu recognizing moro and more of 
what is implied iu the simplest acta of knowledge. The 
activity of self is involved in perception. In memory 
6ome of this activity, that by which elements arc re- 
lated in time, is re-cognized. We re-know what we 
know before, nnd in bo doing develop soino fnctor of 
which wc were previoasly unconscious. There is no 
need to follow the process tbrongh in detail, bnt it is 
evident that every higher " faculty " in ro-knowing tho 
lower, brings ont more and more of the activity of the 
self implied in it, nnlil we get to eomplcto sclf-con- 
Eciousness, which is the recognition of the whole of 
self in any special act of eelf. From the intuition of 
self we form iho conception oi freedom, k& wo recognize 
that tho process is one wliich goes on through self alone. 

Transition to Intuition of Ood. — There is no knowl- 
edge which docfl not include both the particular and 
the universal factor. Thcro is do knowledge whicli 
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does not include both the real nnd tlic ideal clemenL 
In the two previous intuitions wo have treated each as 
if it could exist independent of the other, though wo 
saw that intuition of the world, as a unity of interde- 
pendent relatione, implies the self. Wo know, also, 
tliat knowledge of the self would bo entirely withont 
content were it not for the* acts of apperception which 
it is always performing, and which, wlien performed, 
arc retained or organized into the self (page 152), and 
time inako it real. In ehort, we know the world be- 
cause we idealize it ; we know the self because we real- 
ize it. Every concrete act of knowledge must involre 
both factors. This brings ds to the complete stage of 
intuition. 

III. Intuition of God. — Neither the world nor tlio 
knowing self can be called truly self -related. The 
world gets its existence as known only because of its re- 
lations to the activity of the intelligence knowing; the 
intelligence knowing becomes a definite actuality only 
through tiie relations which it puts forth iu construing 
the world. The true self-related must be the organic 
unity of the self and the world, of the ideal and the 
real, and this is what wo know as God. It must be 
remenibci'ed that tliis intuition is one like in kind to 
the other intuitions, and involves the procese of medi- 
ation as much as they. It is not a unity which has 
no relations, but a unity which is self-related. It must 
bo remembered, also, that wo arc speaking wholly here 
of an intelUt^ual intuition, which is simply perfectly 
realized inlcUigence or truth. 

Development of Intuition. — Every concrete act of 
knowledge involves an intuition of God; for it in- 
vohee a unity of the real nnd tlie iilcal, of Ihc objec- 
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live and the Bubjective. Stated ia nnotlicr way, oveiy 
act of knowledge is a realization of intelligence ; an 
ntlaininent of eome relation wliicli constitutes tratli. 
Tim development of tliis intnition is tlic recognition 
of complete tmtli, tlie perfect nnification of intelli- 
gence. Tlio steps of tlie process nre precisely the proc- 
ess of intelligence itself in knowledge; and as that 
is jnst wlint wo liavc been etndying in tliis psyebol- 
°STj '^ need not be repeated licro. It needs only to be 
recognized tliat every act of knowledge is an intnition 
of trntli, and tliat the goal of all knowledge is tlio 
complete intnition of trutb, and tliat tliis trntli is 
the complete manifestation of the unifying and dtstin- 
gnisliing activities of tbe intelligence. All failure to 
grasp trnth, or statement tliat ultimate reality is un- 
knowable, consists simply in laying emphasis npon one 
of these processes to the exL-lnsion of tbe other. It is 
tlio intuition of God as perfectly realized intcliigenco 
tliAt forms the cognitive side of the religions eonsciotts- 
nofis. It is the most concrete and developed form of 
knowledge ; but it is, at the same time, implied or in- 
volved in every act of knowledge whatever. There is 
more trnth, in short, implied in tbo simploat form of 
knowledge than can be brought out by our completcst 
science or philosophy. These latter ai-e processes of 
Gystematization, and find their function in enriching 
the primal and tbe altimate intnition. 

UpBn inluiliai awl MltdMiKiouineM. M« Kpcnnr (op. til.), ruL EL, pp. 4M- | 
«W( nDiHll,-Phyi.l'i)'.''>oLi<..pP' 316-118; Slrtlmpell (■<}). tiil.), pp> IH- 
dW; Enlmtnn (iip,til.\ chap. li. i Uoniia (np. fil,\ vuL u., pL 1, pp. IM- 
mi Ulrici ('^ nl.). VT>L iL. pp. IS-M i tirotiu(pp.cil,),fkp.!H\-3&\i Bag- 
mann (171. tiL), pp. 54-91 ; KIbut, ■■ Uilidln do la IVnoniuUii i" Jeaomain^ 
" Llikc lie la rcnonnalitv dani U rarcliakvii UmUTnc." 
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cnAPTEE X. 

INTRODUCTION TO FEELING. 

Nature of Feeling. — Feeling, it ia to be i-eiiiembered, 
signities not n Bpecinl claE8 of psycliical fttcts, ]ike mem- 
ory or conception, but one side of all mfiUal phenom- 
ena. It ia not a particular gronp of psj-cbical experi- 
ences, occurring nowaiiJ then in our mental life; it is 
coextensive with mental life; it is its inUrnal ogpoct. 
All knowledge occnrs in the niedinin of feeling, for in 
knowing we render internal, or mako belong to oar 
conBL-iousness, something which exists in tlie universe. 
In knowledge we do not pay attention, indeed, to this 
internal factor, but to the iiiformution lliat we get 
about somelliing existing. The very fact, lioweror, 
that we regard lliis knowledge as our knowledge, llmt 
we refer it to ourselves as subjects, shows that it i» 
also feeling. Tlicro is no consciousness whicli exists 
as wholhj objectified, that is, without connection with 
some individual. Tiicre is, in other words, no con- 
sciousness which is not feeling. 

Fftlimj and the Individual St^lf. — Every conscions- 
ncss is felt as my couscloiisness. Tins is fueling. It 
is feeling that constitutes the essential diSci-cnce be- 
tween me and thoo. Wo cannot define the "rt?o" «■. 
that which is ut once subject and object, for this is trno 
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of every ttjo. It gives lis tlio nnivcrsal form of self- 
liooi], but does not give auy ground for tjlstinction bfr 1 
tweeii iii^'self and tli^self. Knowledge affoi-ds no 
ground for tliis distinction, for knowledge is of the 
object, nnd is univci'sal. ICnowlcdgo iii, indeed, 
gnrdcd as my knowledge or as yonr knowledge, bnt 
this is because of tlic existence of tlic self. It cnniiot , 
constitnte that self. Feeling is, liowovcr, nniijnc and 
nneharable. Feeling expresses tlic fiict tlint nil is not 
{>itre1y objective and niiivcr&il, bnt tliat it also exists iit I 
tndividnal and Bnbjectivo form. Feeling cannot ba ] 
defined. For tlio very good rciison tlint it is indlvid- 
nal and pnrticninr, it cnn only be felt. But it may ' 
bo cbaracterized again by saying that feeling is tlic in- 
Urtsiint} side of all conacioiisncss ; conscionsness in its 
iiniqne personal reference to nic or tbec. 

Feding and Activity of Se!f. — Feeling, or tlie fact 
of interest, is therefore as wide as the whole realm of 
self, nnd self is as wide as the whole realm of csiwrt- 
cnce. To deten»i/u (he forms and condilifms offettr ■ 
intj tof must knoio soinethiny about self. Self is, as we I 
liavo BO often eccn, an activity. It is not somctUing - 
which acts; it is activity. All feeling ninet be an nc- 
compauimcnt, tliorcforc, of activity. Through its ac- 
tivity, tlio sonl is; nnd feeling is the becoming con- 
scious of its own being. The void exists for itself; it i 
totes an interest in itself aiul it^ff is eoiistiOited by i 
activities. This is all that can bo said in a gencnd waj 1 
aboDt feeling. liiitthenctivity may bo in two directions, [ 
and there may bo consequently two kinds of interest. 
The activity may further or develop ihc self; it may ' 
liinder or retard it. Tiie interest may be one oi pleas- 
ure or oipain. lietwcen these poles all feeling moves. 
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Tlie Self a Real, not Formal, AcUviti/. — Plpa&iirabla 
feeling id tho rendctijig mnnifeat to tlio eoul its owB 
activity in a direction tending to increase of well-being, 
or Belf-reaiization; painful feeling, the reverse. Wo 
Iiave Been before that self is not a meve formed exist- 
ence, that 18, one liaving no necessary connection wttli 
the material witit which it deals, and with Ilio i-cautts 
wtiicli it pi'odnccB; bnt it is a real activity, that is to 
say, one witli a content. The various spheres of expe- 
rience arc only so many differentiations or develop- 
ments of the real nature of the self. The self, tbrongh 
its retentive activity, is constantly organizing itself 
in certain definite, explicit forms, and only aa it does 
thns organize itself is it anything more than mere ca- 
jiacity. It follows, therefore, that there is no sucli 
thing as pain or pleasure in general; any more than 
there is such a thing as color in general. Every feel- 
ing has a definite content which distinguishes it from 
every other feeling, over and above the mere fact of 
plcnsnro and pain ; just as red is distingnislied from- 
lihio by a quality over and above the mere fact tlu 
both are colore. Every activity of the self, in other 
words, has a definite filling or quality quito distinct 
from every other; and feeling, as the accompaniment 
of this activity, or rather as its immediate presence in 
conscionsncss, mnst be differentiated also. 

Treatment of Feelings. — All feeling is tho individnal 
side of the aetivity of self. The activity of self devel- 
ops itself in an infinity of directions, and with an in- 
finity of contents. These arc the facts npon whieti we 
have to base our discussion. None the less, the activi- 
ties may bo reduced to a few general lieads, and tbos 
a basis of treatment discovered, Tlic qnality or con- 
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tent of feeling is evidently determined by the degree 
of the development or realiziition of self, ami we may 
recognize as many elnsses of feeling ns we distiiignieh 
degrees of activity of self-realization in the soul. Tiic 
eclf, taken in its lowest terms, is the organic boily, fit- 
ted ont with a nervous systom, and capable of respond- 
ing to physical Btinmli, through its connection with 
Boul, in the form of sensations. ([.) The first class of 
feelings will be those accompanying this organic activ- 
ity of self, or sensuous feelings. Tlio mind also ap- 
pears as associative activity, or as mechanically com- 
bining the various elenienta of its experience, as well 
as an attentive activity wliicli idealizes them, and gives 
them their especial significance. The next two clasees 
of feeling might, witli great propriety, be made to con- 
form to these two kinds of feeling, bat it is more con- 
venient to adopt a cross division. In botli aBSocintivo 
and ntlentiio nctivities there are feelings which are 
due to llie relations which the activities bear to each 
other, and there arc tliose which are dno more espe- 
cially to the contents with which they are concerned. 
This gives rise to (II.) Formal feelings, and (III.) feel- 
ings which cling to the content cxperioncod — Qnalila- 
tive feelings. Then we have (IV.) the Complex feel- 
ings, arising from a nnion of all sources — the eenti- 
mentfl— of which we shall conBider(l) the a?-sthctie, (^ 
the intellectual, and (3) the personal and moral. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BENSVOVS FEELING. 

JUature. — The first and simplest form in wliicu 
eoul putB forth its activity ie tiirougli t!ic plij'sical t 
ganism. Feeling is tlie internal or individual side of ' 
all activity, and liero it appears as rendering internal 
tlie organic processes. For pliysiology tiie organism 
is an external body, existing with each p»rt distinct 
from every other in space. In feeling, this externality 
and separation are oxcrcomc. If the eye sees, tho 
whole organism feds tho experience; if the hand ia 
brniscd, or if the digestive apparatus does not vork ■ 
normally, through feeling the entire man ia made con- 
scious of it. Each action and reaction ims a unique I 
reference to the wliole self. We have now to aimlyza I 
the forms of (his class of feeh'ng. 

Sensation as Feding. — Every sensation, considered I 
in itself, is a feeling. Wc have previously considered j 
BeuBotioiis OS stimuli to the apperceptive activity, and 1 
henco as resulting in knowledge ; and they are rightly ' 
w) considei-ed. But a sensation is none tho Ices itself 
an intrinsic affection of the soul, possessing a peculiar 
emotive quality of its own. An infant, we may spp- \ 
pose, has sensations lung before ho lina knowledge; 
there arc aUt^ctions of his eye and car, etc., before ho I 
recognizes colored or sounding objects. Such Bensa-I 
lions have an existence very simitar, vo may 8nppose,J 
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to our own (ligeBtivo sensations. Tlicy ai-e feelings^ 
When those ecnsations become objectified, tlicj" do not 
cease to bo feelings ; and their chiiractcri sties nre found 
to depciid (1) on intensity, and {i) upon qiialitj-. 

1. D&pendeHce of Feeling on //(teH«V»/. — Pleasnre ■ 
nnd pain Imvo certain quantitative aspects. Any scne&- 
tion intousiticd beyond a certain \\o\nt becomes painful. 
Almost all sensations towered below a certain point 
become painful. Between these limits a sensation is 
Bgrceabtc, and at a given point it seems to resell a 
inaxiuiiim of agreeable nc'ss. An obscurity which is 
neither light nor dark — one which calls forth ii slight 
sensation, and jet one wliicli cannot be defined — ii 
painful. Exceedingly strong light, ns that of the sun, 
is also painful. Yet, between these limits, light is grato- 
fnl and pleasing. A feeble whisper or nistlo is irri- 
tating; a lond bang is offensive. Itetwecn these limitt 
sound delights the 6011I and is soitglit for. There ia 
pleasure in mere seeing and hearing, independent of 
what is seen or heard, when the stiuinlus is of a cer* 
tain intensity. In tactual itnpi'cesions, varying from 
tickling to abrasion, the same law is illustrated. In tbe 
tcmpcraturo sense it is illnstrateJ in the progression 
from cold through genial warmth to extreme beat. 

Tfte Place of the Limits. — Thci>osition of the limits 

tied by the fact that a stimnlns which occasions pain 
(•ither too slight to allow the sense to respond nor 

lUy, or is so great that it culb forth so much activity 
of the organism that it cxlinnsts the latter or actually 
destroys some part of it. Tlio niudcrato stimulus which 
gives pleasure lies within the bounds of possible easy 
adjustment without excess of activity. Tbc etiinulna 
calls forth n ready response, and one wltlcb does not 
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make too iiiucli deninnd on tlio organism. A rorjrl 
Blight etiinnliiB leaves tlio soul in a divided state. It ' 
calls tliO iniiid out towards itself, and yet it does not 
offer sufficient indnecinetit to bo nctnally responded 
to. A very strong Etimnhis calls forth the reserve 
strength of the organism to meet it, and, making ex- 
cessive demands, drains the system. £,\cecdingly ir- 
regniar stimuli call forth futile attempts atadjnstmcnt, 
and energy is wasted. All such forms occasion p:iin, 
while freer moderate play is plcasnrable. This is what 
wo should expect from the theory. Normal or healthy 
activity fiirthei-s the organism; other, destroys or re- 
tards it. It should bo noticed, also, that the greatest 
amonnt of pleasure scorns to be given at that point of 
tlic intensity of the sensation which is most conducive 
to clear disn'imination, thus affording a basis in feel- 
ing for the best workings of the differentiating func- 
tion of intelligence. 

Duration of&nmtton. — One element of the intensity 
of a sensation must be considered its duration. Thero 
Bcems to be a natural rhythm or ebb and flow of feel- 
ing, indciiendent of all the processes operating upon iL 
Physical activity seems to disdiargc itself in alternating 
pulses. Very sliort and rapid stimuli interfere willi 
this ivgnlnr recovery and loss, and are unpleasant; 
while the same sensation, long prolonged witbont 
change, whether of pleasure or pain, becomes dead- 
ened. A etiriinlus enduring just long enough for the 
mind to respond adequately to it, and then giving away, 
without too abrupt cliangc, to another, eceine to afford ' 
the maximum amount of pleasure. 

a. Dependence of Feeling on Quality. — Feeling ia, 
lioffovcf, inocli more limn a matter of bare pleasure or 
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pain. Feeling differ (jiialitatircly or in tlioir content 
according to tlic qnalily of tiie sensation. The organic 
senaations, ns wc enw wlien studying tlieni,liave innch 
greater ralne for the emotional lifo than for tiie cogni- 
tive ; and in general it ina^* be said that the more valne 
a sensation has for knowledge, the less it has fur feel- 
ing directly. Tliua scnsatioTis of sight soein tn possess, 
as mere sensation, tlie least degree of emotional qnal- 
ily, Tlie Btndent must bo careful, however, to distin- 
guish between the emotional vahic of a sensation con- 
sidered by itself, and its valne when idealized by the 
liiglier processes. The less emotive power a sensation 
possesses pCT* »^, the more it seems capable of taking on 
in complex forms. Tims the organic sensations enter 
very elightty into the more developed forms of feeling, 
while tliose of sight and hearing arc all-important. 

Organic FefUngs. — Feelings of the oi^nisni serve J 
for the most iwrt simply to give us a feeling of gen- ] 
eral well-being. Tlio feeling of licaltli, of being alivo, I 
is due to the snmination of the vnrions minute feeling* 
which the sensations proceeding from each organ pos- 
sess. Feelings of this character arc well termed volu- 
minous or massive; they arc so pervasive that tlicy j 
seem almost lo possess spatial characteristics. Tin's | 
feeling is much keener in childhood than afterwards. 
Whether this is due to an actual fulltng-oS of emo- 
tional quality, or to the fact that the ndnlt conscions- 
uees is much more occupied with more complex feel- 
ings, it would bo didicolt to say ; bnt there can bo no 
donbttJiflt the scuso of "being alive" is much more vivid 
in childhood than afterwards. Leigh Hunt Niys that 
when he was a child the sight of certain palings jmint- 
cd red gnvo him keener plcisuro than any ex}>erienee 
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of mauliood. Making allowances for exaggcratl^ 
this expresses a common experience. 

CharacUrislics. — Tliis vital Ecnsation remaiiie at all 
periods, however, tlic eubstnictiire of every feeling; 
it is the most permanent and enduring of all feel- 
ings, and any interference wJtli it is enre to produce 
the moat disastrous psychical effect. It is tlie sumnia- 
tion of t!ic feelings of the workings of llio entire or- 
ganism that appeal's to form the basis of the tcnipera- 
ments, and which, interwoven witli more complex 
states of emotion, constitute mood or emotional tone. 
While it eecme impossible that wc slioiild Iiave feeling 
and not he conscious of it, it yet appears to bo a fact 
tiiat wliilc the liealthy workings of tlie organism givo 
ite our most fnndaiucntal feeling, and that other fc^ 
ings arc, in a sense, only differentiations of it, wc ui 
not reflectively consciona of it. In triitli, however^ 
there is no contradiction, for it is one thing to posseeB 
a feeling, and anotlier to make it an object of i-eeogni- 
tion. The heallhicr the feeling, the more wo arc ab- 
sorbed in it, and the less wo lecognizo it, even ns a feel- 
ing. It 18 only when the feeling ceases to be healthy, 
when it is due to some abnormal action, that wo aro 
rcflexly conscions of its existence. 

Taste and Smell. — It has already been noticed that 
in taste and smell the emotional side preponderates 
over tlie cognitive. The latter is more apparent than 
in the organic sensations, however, for the properties 
of the latter we never think of referring beyond the 
organism, while we do speak of the taste of sngar or 
tho Bmcll of cologne. Nevertheless both tastes and 
smells arc more easily classified as agrcea' * 
grceablo than from any objective standard. 
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tlio more iinincdiato capacity for giving plcflgiire nnd 
pain, and tlio feelings arising from it Bud the organic 
sensations seem to constitute most of tlie psycbical life 
of fin infant. Smell is more clusit-e and snLtle in ita 
effects, nnd, by reason of its Ices degree of grossness, 
enters more readily into higher associations. 

It tiinst be noticed that the organic sensations and 
taste are personal in the narrowest sense, a sense in 
which " person " is identified with our own organism, 
distinct from otiicrs in s{>aca and lime. It is only 
one's own l>o<Iily processes which occasion orgnnic feel- 
ing; and a snlistance must be actually taken into tho 
organism throngh the moutli before it can be tasted. 
Such feelings tend to divide one individnal from an- 
other, for tlieir enjoyment by one is either not shared 
with another, or is actually incompatible with such 
sharing. In smell, feeling becomes a whit more objec- 
tive and nnivorsah Tho odorous object, as a whole, is 
not dissolved in the organism. A number may get 
and enjoy similar feelings from one object. 

Touch. — III touch we see an emotional side mani* 
fcsted in tho fact that we speak oi filing something 
when wo come in contact with it. The object which 
stimulates ecnsattons of contact is extra-organic, and 
the feeling is more universal in its nature than any yet 
studied. The tactual qualities which give pleasure aro 
smoothness and softness — especially when combined, aa 
in velvet, the human skin, etc. Rongliness and liard- 
necB, on the other hand, are highly disagreeable, cspe- 
oially when combined in the form of harshness. The 
physiological basis of tliis fact scents to bo tliat a 
emooth, soft surface allows a continuous, uninterrupted 
nerrouB discharge, while jagged and uucven surfaces 
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occaeion an intcrtnitteut, irregnlar activity. Tlie feel- 
ing occasioned by running tlie fingers over eand-paper 
is not nniike that esperieiiccd by bearing tlic filing of 
a saw. 

Muscular Feelings. — The feelings originating from 
muscular sensation occupy a peculiar position between 
the organic eensationB, on the one hand, and those of 
siglit and touch, on the other. Tliey are due to the 
nclivity of tiie body, and hence hax'e a purely personal 
reference, but they are so associated with all other 
senses ttmt they talvo on the qualities of the latter. 
More especially they arc the condition of our reaching 
any cud, nud hcucc they become associated with what- 
ever feelings cluster about the attainment of this end. 
Their distinction from organic feelings as purely per- 
sonal sccins to be due to tlio fact that the latter have 
to do wholly with our own passive enjoyment; while 
the former, though originating in ourselves, are accom- 
paniments of our activitij, and may extend as far and 
wide as these activities reach in their effects. What 
we passively enjoy can be enjoyed by ourselves alone ; 
what wo actively enjoy may be indefinitely shared. In 
fact, in many cases, as when the good of some olhor 
person is the proximate cud of action, there will bo no 
pleasure in the activity to ourselves uule^ the other 
person is made happy, and thus the end of action ItJ 
reached. 

Uae of Language. — There is unconsciously embodied 
a great deal of psychological truth in the terms which 
we use to express various emotional charnctenfitid. 
Ko matter how high these may be, their names nr« 
quite generally derived from their sensuons basis. 
Thus, terms which express immediate personal attrae- 
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tion or repulsion ftre derived for tlic nioBt part from 
the seitses of Btnell and taste. To loathe ia much the 
same a3 to be nauseated at EometUing. Bls-gust is a 
etroiig term for personal repugnance, and even its ol>- 
jcclive manifestation centres about the curl of tlie nos- 
trils and of the inouth. The idea in tlieso wurds eeeins 
to be that ive reject tlio loatheome or disgnsting or 
bitter object, as we would sometliing offensive to Btom- 
ach, taste, or smell. Agreeable tilings, on the other 
liand, are sweet, delicions, fragrant. In genera], what 
agrees with us, or is disagrccnble, is expressed in terms 
of the lower senses. 

The Use of Language in Ili^Aer Feelings. — Terms 
expressive of moral qnalitics and ench as name activi- 
1 iea are derived rather from touch and ninscular activ- 
ity. A person is sharp, acute, or obtuse. He has 
smooth, polished manners, or is rough and coarse. 
Character ia firm or yielding. An npriglit man is said 
to bo square. Some persona arc called light, while the 
AYords of othera carry weight. Dnll persona arc gen- 
erally heavy aa well ; liai'sh people grate ujwn us, while 
lino tniils attract us. Some men aro slow, others fast. 
An act is right and of a high character, or is hase and 
low. Good elevates a man, bad degrades liiin. All 
such adjectives show an instinctive feeling that moral 
qualities are connected in some way with personal ac- 
tivity, and that one's most striking characteristics are 
dne to the way in which "one holds liiniseif " luwards 
others. Intellectnal trails are designated rather by 
terms derived from sight, as clear, bright, sparkling, 
lucid; though even here terms that denote patting 
forth of mental activity are derived from terms of 
muwular action, as peuctrating, incisive, etc. 
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Feelings of Hearing. — Sensations of hearing are, for 
the most part, objectified, and hence lose that purclj 
individnalietic reference wliich constitutes their value 
as eensuotis fL-elings. My the very reason of their ob- 
ject ification, however, tliey become centres for those 
more complex forma of feeling wliich elnsler nbont J 
objcctB. In CBpccial, they constitute the sciistions baaiflfl 
of all tho enjoyments of langnage and innate Bnt ^ 
such emotional effects transcend the subject va ars 
now considering. Tho harmony and melody of mn- 
sic, however, nlthongh properly complex aesthetic ef- 
fects, Eoem to have a sensuons aspect, in the fuel that 
they find their basis in continned, i-egulnrly-recnrrent 
nerve discharges. Apart from any process of devel- 
opment, also, slow sounds suggest sorrow, quick ones 
joy and mirth. Sounds get much of tlieir emotional ef- 
fect through their associations witli mnsenlar sensatioD, _ 
ns in the march and the varied forms of the dance. Soft J 
tones are melancholy; loud suggest impatient energy. I 
Deep tones suggest gravity.dignity; liigh ones, nnlcss ' 
eo liigii as to he shrill, cheerful brightness or levity. 
Very peculiar and indescribable feelings are those duo 
to the charactorislic quality or tono-color of various in- 
struments, ns the fliUe, organ, violin, bagpipe. Disso- 
nance acconip,inying prevailing harmony occasions n 
feeling of unrest and longing. ■ 

Feelings of ISigiit. — In sight, as in hearing, there ii ■ 
very little of immttUaU: cniotionat qnality. This very ■ 
fact, of coni-se, indefinitely enlarges the range of emo- 
tions which visual sensations take on through their 
indirect connections. lu particular, it is the lack of 
immodiato reference to the organiein whidi eoAblcB 
feelings of sight ns well as of hearing to be the but* 
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of (esthetic effects. Wo may say of feeling, as of 
knowledge, that the more iinincdiatc it is — tLnt is, tho 
less it takes us beyond what is sensuously present, the 
leas dcvclopod it is. The moro wc arc ubsoibcd in tho 
feeling as siicii, nnd tlic less vc nre absorbed in the 
object or (ictivity to wliicb tlie feeling elings, tlio moro 
aiidetined nnd undeveloped is tho emotion. Sight 
gives so little direct pleasure and pain that it is pre- 
eminent]; fitted for becoming the vehiclo of higher 
enjoyments and sufferings. 

iSm«uou« Ckaraderisiica. — Even visu:il Eetisatiotia 
are not wholly free, however, from scnsnons appeal to 
feeling. An expanse of light gives pleasure in itself. 
Lung-continued darkness is glooiuj. A succession of 
cloudy days may givo tlie blues. Black seems iiiel- 
aneholy, or suggests earnestness; white is ehocrftil. 
The amount of white mixed with any cpectral color 
affects its emotional tone, as may be seen in the differ- 
ence between the effects of violet and IiIhc, blue and 
scablue, red and rose. Colors wliicli are so mixed 
that the spectral colors do not stand forth at all, as gray 
and brown, are very properly called neutral colors, as 
tbcy seem to ho wlioily indifferent to feeling. It is 
noticeable that, with growing civilization, there is » 
tendency to lake less nnd less delight in the purely 
sensuous ([iiality of colors, nnd to take refuge in neu- 
tral tints. Grays and browns consequently predomi- 
nate in clolliiug, house -furnUliing, etc. It is quito 
different with nncultlvaCed taste. While a netitral 
tint will allow tiie emotional qualities of form, do- 
sign, etc., to bo still more apparent, not exciting tho 
feelings imincdiutely, tastes unable to iipprcciale the 
snhtlcr cujoymcntB lind keen delight in glaring reds 
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and j-clIowB. Id the spectral Bcnle, Goellic called the 
colore from red to green, pluf, beeauEe tlicy excited 
feeling; from green to violet, minuSf because tliej' 
eootlic or depress it. Yellow bcciiis associated \vitb 
warmth, while pnie blue is a cold color. Unrefined 
tastes enjoy the plus and tlie wnnu colors. There is, 
however, the possibility of carrying a refineraent of 
taste to the point where it becomes fastidiousness, and 
ceases to find any pleasure in those colors which nor^ ■ 
inally excite a lieiillhy enjoyment. After a jwriod of ] 
over-fastidionsness, taste recovers itself by having re- 
course to those brighter and warmer colors which once 
it spurned as barbaric and coarse. 

Application of Theory. — It will be seen that the dia- 
cnssion of sensnous feeling is in line with our theory. 
Every sensation represents an activity of the sou). It 
is a re-active and mechanical activity it is trne, but none 
the less an activity ; as Bneh, we should expect it to 
give rise to pleasure and pain. As the activity of tlie 
Boiil iu sensation is not purely formal, or confined to 
oue mode, but specifies itself in tlie whole seriea of 
sensations diilcring in quality, we shonid expect to find 
Bensuons feelings highly diversified in content. As 
feeling is the individual side of consciousness, vre 
should expect to find that tlio more the scnsatioD be- 
came objectified, the less n'outd it appear as immedtato 
feeling, that is, as sensuous feeling. As knowledge is, 
however, one mode of the activity of self, we may ex- 
pect to find that what is lost in the way of direct son- 
enons feeling wo shall find turning np again in the 
form of mediate intellectual feeling. 

Muttay (nfi. dr.), |ip. 830-8(8: WunJt (<ip.rt(.), rul. L, p[i,4e3-4»I LotM^ 
"UieroooNDur.'pp. W7-£7e) L(<rc«!k, " IDnd anil Brain,' voL IL, pp. S74- 
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293; Horwicz (op, cit,), voL L, pp. 191-201; voL iL, pt. 1, pp. 88-122; Braa- 
bach, ** I\vcholugie dcs Gcnihls,*' pp. 12-89 ; Nahlowsky, " Du GemhWlebeD,** 
pp. 130-156 ; Schneider, ** Der meiucbliche Wille, pp. 117-246. 

Upon the tempenunents, consult Wundt (np, cit,), voL it, p. 345 ff. ; Gcorgo 
(op, ciL}, pp. 125-150; Ulrici (op, cit,)^ voL IL, pp. 129-136; Braubach {op, 
di.), pp. 1 12-140 ; Volkmann (op. cit.\ vol. L, pp. 209-216 ; Fortlage in ** Acht 
psychologiache VortrUgc;*' and Ilenic, '^ Anthropologische Vortrage.** 




CHAPTER XU. 
FORMAL FEELISG. 

JDletinction from Sensuous Feding. — In sensaoua 
feeling the emotion cliogs to tlie btirc preeence of tlic 
sensation itself. The pleasure, indeed, that coines from 
the taste of an orange, the pain arising from n bruise 
of the finger, may become nssocintcd with the rest of 
onr life; the pleasure of eating the orange may bo en- 
hanced by its rarity or by the thought of eotno ono 
from wlioni it was a gift; the pain of the bruise may 
be increased by tlic reflection that it will prevent our 
(-arrying-ont some cherished scheme. But tlie fceljtigs 
iu tlicmselves, as sensnone, do not thus take us beyond 
their immediate presence. Their significance is entire- 
ly eshaneted in their own intrinsic qiialitie*. The 
feelings which we arc now to study arc those which 
are concerned with the connecting activity of mind. 
They are psychical experiences which extend beyond 
the intrinsic qualities of the sensation to tlio emotional 
x-alne which it has from its connection with other ex- 
periences, past or anticipated. 

Formal Feelings. — Such feelings, taking ns beyond 
what is sensuously present, may be ulaseifieil under two 
heads. While nil are duo to the fact of connection, 
some arc due to the mere mode of connection, with no 
reference to what is connected, while othera depend not 
upon the mode of activity, but upon the subject-matter 
connected. The hearing of an unexpected rcmar) 
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and tlic iiews of ttic death of a friend occasion feelings 
whicli in l]ic\r/orm are alike. Kacli ia due to an ac- 
tivity suddenly appearing wlicli is not in harmony 
with that already existing. In content, however, tlic 
feelings may be wide-world apart ; as far apart as the 
quality of that which ia heard. This occasions a dis- 
tinction of feelings into formal and qnalitative. . It is 
the former which we are now to consider. The formal 
feelings accompany, for the most part, t!io mechanical 
activities of mind which connect together the varions 
past and present elements of psychical life; and the 
qualitative feclinj!;s correspond moro nearly to the at- 
tentive activity which idealizes these elements and gives 
them their specific significance. But the correspond- 
ence is a general one and ninet not be pressed too far. 
J^eelin'js itf AdjuHtmeni. — Wc have to do, then, with 
tlie feelings awakened by the form of the activity with- 
out an^' reference to the material npon which this ac- 
tivity is exerted except so fur ae that may continue or 
repress tho activity. Every activity may, in a certain 
sense, bo i-egarded as one of adjtutmcnt, as it is based 
npon a certain stimiilns, and is directed towards bring- 
ing itself into conformity with the etimulns, cither by 
altering its own condition, or by doing away with the 
stimulus. There will be, accordingly, as many kinds 
of format feeling as Iliero are forms of adjustment. 
We recognize three general tyiws. There is, iirst, the 
adjustment whicli connects or reacts against vanona 
elements in onr pregent activity, corresponding, npon 
the whole, to simultaneous association. There ia, sec- 
ondly, the adjustment which brings into connection 
present and pa«t eiperiences, corresponding, we may 
eay, to successive association. And, thirdly, wo IiftTo 
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feelings depending upon the relation which prcecnt ex- 
periences bear to thoeo anticipated in future, feelings 
wbicli arc connected with tlie adjusting activity of atten- 
tion. 

I. Feelings of Peesent Adjuatmest. 

1. lielative Feelings. — Every adjiietment involves, of 
couree, various elements. Tlieso clcuicntB stand in vary- 
ing relations to eacli other. Tiiey may agree and allow ] 
a harmonious adjustment to occnr. Tliey may be incom- 
patible, so tliattlieyoffer some obstacle, so complete tlint < 
it prevents adjustment, or of such a character that tho 
adjusting activity must bo largely expended in recon- 
ciling the opposed elements. With these variations in 
activity go, of course, variations in feeling. In general 
terms, we liavo feelings of Aajfnoni/, of convict, And of 
reconciliation, or Imrmony after conflict. Wlion the 
elements are so related that they actually favor the 
Adjusting activity, there is harmonious feeling. If the 
mind is stimulated at the same time in such a way 
that two incompatible responses arc called for, there 
arises a sense of dis-chord, or of jar. In Jbrm these rc- 
snlh'ng feelings will be the same, whether the liarmony 
or conflict be one of sense elements, of intelloctaal or 
of moral. 

Varieties. — While the feeling, in general, is that of 
the putting forth of energy so ae to adjust present fac- 
tors, subordinate fonijs must be recognized, due to tho 
varying relations which these factors bear to each other. 
The student will find an advantage in analyzing these 
types for himself, but a few examples may bo given. 
One of the most important feelings is that of exercite 
or tho putting forth of activity. If the activity pours ■ 
forth in ready and abundant measure, beating down all [ 
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resistance, and making tiso of obstacles only to ( 
come them, tliere is a feeling of energy, wliicli may 
amount to triumph or exaltation. If the obstiicles seem 
too great, if t!m conflict reeiilts in dividing the activity 
60 that notliing ie or can be accomplished, there is a 
feeling of impotence, which may amonnt to discourage- 
ment or depression. If the activity appears to be right- 
ly directed, and yet is thwarted by some circumstance 
which seems beyond control, there is the feeling of imr- 
patience passing into di^conit'nf, if the circumstances 
are continued, or relirf, if tbey are removed. 

Further /llustratt;d. — There ia a feeling of clearness 
when each element in the activity is appropriately di- 
rected towards its object; each part of the activity not 
only harmonizing with every other, bnt also assisting 
it, BO that the effect of the whole is greatly heightened 
by this mntaal fnrtherance. When each interferes witli 
some other, and there is no evident way of reconclliog 
the conflict, although this docs not amount to entire op- 
position, there is the feeling of confttsitm. When there 
is conflict of rarions activities going on, and no resola- 
tian of them is at hand, there is tite feeling of saspenas 
or uncertainly, which enters also as one clement of the 
feeling of confusion. At the completion of the con- 
flict there may be the feeling of rest or peace; or the 
strife may have been so severe and prolonged that it is 
one of exhaustion. 

When tlio conflict of activities is decided not by such 
a harmonizing of different elements as allows each to 
iie included as a subordinate part in the final activity, 
but by the entire sapprcseion of some one activity, there 
arises a very complex feeling. There is the feeling 
of Butisfitctioii that tho exhausting conflict ia ctided; 
13 
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tliero is the poeJtive feeling of pleasure wliicli anees 
from the victory of some one activity, while there is 
aUo the feeling of pain or loss which comes from the 
repression of some one. There is uo specific name for 
this feeling, perlmps because it is so common ; bnt we 
rarely make a decision which is not followed by a mixed 
fcoliug of content for that which is attained, and regret 
for that which is foregone. As already said, if the con- 
flict is cudcd, not by the repression of any element, hut 
by the harmonious inclusion of all in some comprehen- 
sive activity, there is the feeling of reconciliation, which 
may bccome^Vy. 

2. Feelings of Excess of Activity. — Feelings of pres- 
ent adjustment may depend not only upon the relation 
which vnrions present stimuli bear to each other, but 
also upon the extent of the demands which these stimuli 
inalie upon the mind. The more conflict the better, 
provided the conflict does not become actnni opposi- 
tion — that is, provided all the conflicting activities are 
capable of being nnitod in one whole — for snch conflict 
only calls forth more activity and results in more com- 
plete adjustment, that is, in more complete develop- 
ment of the self. Bnt tho activities may l>e eo long 
continued and go severe as to drain the self of its {)ower 
of action. There results the feeling oi fatigue, which 
may, of course, be mental in its causation, as welt as 
physical. It is, however, more likely to accompany 
such activities as bear a purely external relation to the 
cud sought. Daily manual labor is, for example, gen- 
erally not sought for itself, bat only for tho wages 
which reward it. Tho work in itself may bo ropalaive 
and endured only for tho sake of its end. This gives 
rise to tho feeling of drudgery. If, on the other hand. 
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the activity ia put forth for its own Eake, as in toclinical 
operations, where the working man takes plcasare in 
his skilful performances, or in artistic production, or in 
scientific research, there ia » feehng of ease, a feeling 
which approaches very closely to play in its nature. 
Activities accompanied hy a feeling of drudgery or 
lack of interest are much more apt to result in fatigue 
than those accompanied by a feeling of play. In fact, it 
may ho doubted whether tlie latteractivities, if properly 
alternated, can give rise to any very permanent f.-itigue. 
3. Feelings of Defect of Activity.— -At the other 
end of the scale, lie those feelings resulting from lack 
of sufficient exercise. There is not enough stimulus to 
call forth activity, or else there is not enough energy in 
the individual to respond. In the former case, there is 
the feeling of irivialiiy, of insipidity. In the latter, 
there is the feeling of the UasL In cither case, it 
may take the form of feeling that nothing is worth 
while, that all is vanity and vexation of spirit. If 
there is store of energy in the indiviOnal, but his snr- 
ronndings are siicli as not to call it forth, lliero arises 
tho feeling of isolation, of being ont of joint with 
one's place or age. If it is hemmed in by external 
obstructions and allowed to find no outlet, there comes 
into existence tho feeling of bondage, of slavery. Or 
tho activities which are prevented their natnral out- 
flow may blindly react against wliatevcr obstructs them, 
and there arises tho feeling of injury, of resentment 
and destructive auger, which would sweep out of ex- 
istence all liinderance. 



II. FEELiuas DcK TO Past Experiksces. 
As wu eaw eo often when studying the activities of tlio 
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mind in kuowing, tliero is no present activity wliicli 
not modiliGcl oi* influenced in someway bj past activities. 
It follows that there is involved in all feelings due to tlia 
immediate exercise of energy a certain clement result' 
ing froin previous exercises, and it is tJiis element, with 
tlie various forms of feeling to wliicli it gives rise, that 
we must now study. First, it may bo noticed tliHt 
every past experience may be more or less perfectly 
reconstructed in memory, and the feeliug which ac- 
companied it thereby revived, tltongh in vaguer and 
slighter measure. There are the pleasures and the 
pains of memory. Stit as these are only less vivid 
copies of original feelings, we need not stop to consider 
them. Tiic remaining feelings of this class may be 
classified ^1) as feelings due to relative ease of tratui- 
tion from old to new experience; (2) feelings due to 
the relative novelty or familiarUtf of experience; (3) 
feelings of contrast and continuance. 

1, FecUnrjs of Transition. — Old experiences give 
way to new ones with various degrees of resistnnce. 
This ease of transition varies greatly in different indi- 
viduals and enters largely into the dctcrminatioD of 
disposition and temperament. Where there is a dispo- 
sition to cling to the line of past experience, and to re- 
sist the introduction of much novelty, there is & Jirm 
disposition, which in exaggerated form constitntos ob- 
stinacy. When but little opposition is offered to the 
entrance of changing experience there is a yielding, 
pliable, or cosy nature, which may become volatile. The 
relative amount of resistance offered to the introdae- 
tioQ of new cxpcrieuco may be an important factor in 
determining the will. A stable disposition may give 
rise to a firm will ; one accessible to change to a weak 
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'will, Lnt tliis by no means ncceBsarily foltows. "While 
dispofiltioiis are different in different iDdividiink, yet 
there is no ono who can wholly ehiit liimeclf within the 
old ; and no one who can make luiiiEclf wholly open to 
the new. This occasions certain varieties of feeling 
which are found in all. 

Vari^ii''a. — When past experiences tend to thrnst 
tliomselves pretty constantly into the present, there 
arises the feeling of dwelling or lingering npon a eiib- 
ject, which in its extreme aspect is brooding. If the 
dwelling is npon some supposed wrong done, it takes 
the form of aulUnness. If npon some past agreeable 
experiences in contrast with present painful ones, it is 
melancholy. "Sorrow's crown of sorrows is remeni- 
beriiig happier things." The opposite feeling, indnccd 
by a pleasant transition, is gladness,' while opposed to 
siillenness.whicJi looks for occasion of pain, is cheerful- 
«««, which is the feeling which arises from a constant 
tendency to find pleasure in the change of experience. 
The effect of increase of experience is to moderate in 
both directions the feelings dne to change of experi- 
ence. A child finds more joy in mere cliange of ex- 
perience than an adtilt, while his grief at disagreeablo 
change is mncli more poignant and acute, if not so en- 
during. 

2. Feeling* of Famiiiarity. — Aside from the chango 
which may itself giro rise to feeling, we have feelings 
which originate in the more definite relations which 
past experience bcai-s to the present. In studying as- 
sociation, wo saw that it turns lai^ly npon the two 
factors of familiarity and novelty. A feeling of famil- 
iarity, or of likeness between the present and the past 
experience, is plcasnut bccamo the energy whicli occa- 
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Bions it is put fortli in a weU-worn groove, and it 
quires no overcoming of obstacle and resistance. Iw' 
a very general sense, it is tlic feeling of comfort; tlitt 
feeling that wo are "at home" in our snrroimdings, 
wlietlier pliysical, intellectual, or social. On the other 
Iiand, a feeling of familiarity may be nnpleasant, bo- 
canee tlie experience is so customary tliat it eao bo 
performed without the putting forth of much activity. 
A fecliog may coneeqaently arise very similar to that 
induced by defective activity; a feeling wliich takea^ 
the form of ennui or monotony, of eialaiess. We ara 
bored instead of being comfortable. 

FedingH of Novelty. — A feeling of novelty, on the 
otlier hand, is pieasinablo in so far as it alTords a new 
channel for tbo exercise of energy. It opens a frcsli 
outlet for action. The forces which would be otlicr- 
wise penned in, or only half used in repeating actiuDS 
become habitual, Qnd full scope for exercise. This 
feeling luay talie various forms. It may bo one of 
hrightness, or of htioyancy, or of recreation, as opposed 
to staieness, or ennui. If, liowcver, the new experi- 
ence is not easily reconciled with the old, if It rcqiiircB 
A division or conflict of energy, the feeling will be 
painful. The feeling may bo one of Mrangen*t«, of 
discomfort; or, if it is of such a nature as to reflect 
upon ourselves, of rawneas and inexperience. If the 
new experience is accompanied with a feeling of onr 
inability to cope with it, tliere is the feeling of terror^ 
ovfriyht. 

In general, it may bo said that the inaximuni of 
pleasurable feeling is occasioned by a combination of 
the new and the customary. Such a combination al- 
lows the mind to feol at home, as dealing with material 
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over wliicli it has command, whilo it also Btiinnlates it 
to frcsli and uowora activities. Tlio pleasure derived 
from hearing maeic on itsyormai side may bo consid- 
ered an illagtration of tlic advantages of a nnion of tlie 
recnrrent and the novel. One factor satififies tlie mind ; 
the otlier Btimtilntes it and keeps it on tlie alert. Tliis 
correepondd to what is found to be the beat condition of 
intellectual action; not bare identity nor oxtremo dif- 
ference calls forth knowledge, but the identical in the 
midst of diHerencc. 

3, Effe<^ of Contrast. — There must be « certain 
amount of cliange, or else no activity is called forth, 
and where there is no activity, there is no feeling. On 
the other hand, Iherc must not be complete breach of 
continuity, for then the energy will he expended at 
random and iinBucccBefully, Progressive change, or 
contrast, is fitted to awaken pleasnrable feelinge. The 
following facts, among many which miglit be selected, 
illnstrste this: When wo are extremely hungry, food 
tliat would otherwise be indifferent or repulsive is very 
agreeable. An object which is agreeable is still more 
so if it finds the sonl at rest, and stimnlatea it to somo 
action. Moderate transitions are generally more pleas- 
ant than abrupt. The climax of a drama is not thrust 
apon ns, but is led up to, and then the tension is gradu- 
ally relieved, t'npleasant effect, however, is often beet 
relieved by sudden contrast, eo Sliakospearc alternates 
the scenes of the fool in Lear and the grave-digger in 
Hamlet with those of extreme tragedy. Even in encli 
caSGi., however, there is no complete broach of con- 
tinnity. The character of a feeling is fixed largely by 
its place in the eaccession of ideas. A joke is not 
funny in the midst of exalted religions focling; nor 
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the sound of revelry enjojAble to one in dcop raonnt- 
iog. 

Efect of Continuance. — On the other hand, the ef- 
fect of the eontinnanee of any feeling without the in- 
troduction of eomo new elotncnt deadens the feeling, 
Tliia ie what we ehonld expect, for our store of activity 
being limited, the activity will exlianst itaelf if not fre- 
quently etiuiulated ufrt'sh. Ilcnce pleasures of tlie 
same kind continued without interrnption cease to 
please. Pain loses some of its paiufulneas if not rein- 
forced hy fresh Btiinnli. Only those games coutinne 
to bo enjoyable which offer large opportunity for the 
introduction of the nnex(>cctcd. Play owes much of 
its pleasure to tlie fact that it docs not confine action 
to any definite line, but allows it constant variety. Tho 
nae of nrtiRcial stimulants is constant witnees to tho 
psychological law that eontinnanee in any state un- 
interruptedly is unhealthy and hence un pleasurable, 
and that if no natural variety offers itself, unnatnml 
will be eonght. 

But, on the other hand, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that actions unplcasaut at first, because not 
eondiicivo to the welfare of tho organism, may become 
ngrccahlo if persisted in. The action causes a modifi- 
cation of tho organ involved, and causes it to become 
finally adjusted to eoinething originally repulsive. The 
finding of enjoyment in reading by one to whom books 
wera once tedious, and tho pleasures which tobacco and 
liquor nsera find in tlicir habits equally illustrate this 
law. If tho change of tho organ is such as occaeions 
tho development of the whole organism, permanent 
pleasure is gained ; it is possible, however, to adjnst 
one Bct of organs, only npoQ condition that the organ- 
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ism aa a whole is pat ont of healtliy adjustment to its 
Barronn dings, and in sncli caees tlie temporary pleas- 
nre is uecessarily followed by permanent break-down. 
This is true, of course, not only of physical actions, but 
of all coming in the moral sphere. 

III. Fkeliso of AiursTUENT Directed Towahds the 
FuTrBE. 

All of our activities, though based npon past expe- 
riences, have their end in the fnturc, and there are 
certain feelings which arise from the relations existing 
between the end aimed at and the activities put forth. 
In a general way, the typical feeling of this class is 
erpedana/, which is the feeling that accompanies the 
stretching forward of the mind. Its acntc form is eager- 
nes9. If the self is much interested in the end towards 
which it is directed this feeling takes the form of hope 
or anxiety; hope if the expectation is that the resnlt 
will conform to one's desires, anxiety or dread in the 
reverse case. Courage is the feeling with which one 
faces ft future to which lie feels equal ; UmiJily is the 
feeling of inability to cope with the expected end. 

Active Feelinga. — Tlie activity directed towards the 
future may not merely passively await the expected 
event, but may, as it were, go forth to meet it. This 
in its most general form takes tlio form of a feeling of 
pressure, of efort and of striving. If the action is to 
reach the end, the feeling is one of aeeting. If the 
seeking is intense it is yearning. If the striving is to 
avoid the expected end, there is a feeling of aver«ion. 
Diere is also a class of feelings which accompany the 

^Jt«clf. There is feeling of nucee^s or failure; of 
^action^ or of disappt/irUmetit. 
12* 
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Feeling is an accompaniment of activity. 
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It is thg 

self finding its own nature in every activity of the soul. 
In eac'ii tlie self iinds itself cither liindcrcd or far- 
thered ; either I'eprcsecd or developed, and in every 
activity tliero is accordingly pleasure or pain. As no 
activity is entirely at random, but has certain connec- 
tions and ends, feeling is an accompanimont of adjost- 
incnt, of what in knowledge wo learned to know as ap- 
perception. All adjustment that accomplishes itself 
gives rise to pleasure; all failure to adjust, or mis-ad- 
jnstmeiit, to pain. The adjusting activity is called fortti 
by stimuli, and, under the following circumstances there 
is lack of adjustment or improper adjustment with 
seqnent pain : when the stimuli relatively to the enei 
to bo pnt forth are (a) too numerous, too conflicting 
too powerful; and (i) too few, too much alike, or too 
weak (perhaps entirely absent). Tlie right combi- 
nation of unity and variety calls forth the best ener- 
gy and the most successful adjustment, and hence tl 
greatest pleasure. 

Humy (op. ^ff.), pp. 378 -885: McCoeh {np, A). PP> "S-IW) B 
" Pniici|il» of TiycholDg}-," pp. S49-3U ; Diin, " Emuliona and Will,' H 
6J-SS, J46-I98J U^own, X Pbikwphy of Hlml.'' vol. ij., pp, 31-IM, r "" 
BraubBch (ofi.a'.). p]i.9S-112j Nihtawaky {■•p.rii.), pp.S5-lffi; UUki tf 
nr.),voLii.,pp.l3:i-199i Beiicke, " PBycliuloguchc 1 
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CHAPTEU XIII. 
DEVELOPMENT OF QUALITATIVE FEELINGS. 

Biatinction from Fonna!. — Wo have been consid- 
ering feelings so far as tliey are the result of the form 
of the activity wliich tliey accompany, without refci^ 
euoo to the ohject of the activity, except eo far as tliis 
influences the form. We may feel confii&eJ, or bored, 
or anxious about almost anything. But in tlins con- 
Bidcring feeling we linve made abstraction of the fuct 
tliat activities arc always called foriii by, and arc di- 
rected towards, certain objects. Tliei-e is, in a concrete 
eeuse, no such tiling as a pnrely formal activity ; tliere 
is no activity withont a content. The self does not 
realize or develop itself in empty ways, but in specific^ 
definite modes. Our activities are due to tlio objects 
wliicli oomo within the range of our experience, and 
hence the feelings excited necessarily cluster about 
these ohjcclfi. The object and tlio feeling cannot be 
separated ; they arc factors of the same consciousness. 

6V>»in<^rfi(>n with Apperceplion. — Tliis relation of the 
feeling to the object is sometimes spolfcn of ns if it 
were due to the law of association which connects x 
feeling witli something whioli awakens the feeling. 
But this does not exprces the wliole trntli. Tlio con- 
nection is not an external one of the feeling vnth tUa 
object, but an internal and intimate one; it is feeling 
(if* I he object. The feeling loses ileelf in the object. 
Thus we say that food t« agreeable, tliat light is pleas- 
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Biit ; or on a higher plane, tlint tlie landecfipe is l>eaati- 
fnl, or tlmt tho act is right. Certain feelings of valoe 
or %Poi'th wo attribute spontaneonely to the object. It 
is the same f»ct seen on the side of emotion, that we 
have already seen on tlic sido of knowledge. An ob- 
ject becomes inteUectually signifieant to na when tlio 
eelf reads its past experience into it. But bs tliia past 
experience ia not colorlessly intcllcctunl, hut ia dyed 
through and through with intercEta, with feelings of 
worth, tho emotional clemeut is also read into the ob- 
ject, and made a constituent clement of it. Tiie object 
becomes saturated with the value for the self which the 
self puts into it. It is a uriivci-sal law of the mind in 
apperception that it must objectify itself. The world 
thus comes to be a collection of objects possessing emo- 
tional worth as well as intellectual. 

Connection loit/i Self-realhatioti. — Pnt from the 
aide of tho self, the process ia as follows: All feeling 
is an accompaniment of self-activity. The soul realizes 
itaelf partially in the body through organic processes, 
and this occasions acnauous feeling. It realizes il«e1f 
also in the various modes of activity by which it con- 
nects its present, past, and future activities together. 
This occasions formal feeling. But it realizes itself 
most adequately through the splici'o of objective rela- 
tions. Witiiout the psychical constniction of the vari- 
ons forms of knowledge and of volitional action, the 
self would remain for tho most part a bundle of iindo- 
veloped, unrealized capacities. As we saw in studying 
knowledge (page 153), tho world of known objects and 
the self knowing are in reality two phases of the sftme 
process. The development of each depends upon the 
development of tho other. ICelition to objects is more 
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than a rn^ans of N.'lf-developmeiit ; it I'a the develop- 
ment of the self. Wliatover feelii>g accompanies self- 
development must, therefore, iieccBsarily accompany 
this sphere of objective relation, and vice vtrsa. Feel- 
ing objectifies itself, for all activity of tlie self rcsnltB 
in object ification, and feeling is tlie accompaniment of 
the activity. 

Varuiies of Qualitative Feeling. — It follows that 
there will be as many kinds of qnalitativc feeling as 
there are objects into connection with wliich experi- 
ence hs8 been extended. Oar feeling for a broom ia 
not the same as onr feeling for a rose; onr feeling for 
a geometrical proposition not the eame as our feeling 
for the spectrum ; our feeling for Abyssinia not the 
punie as oiir feeling for our own country; our feeling 
for Alexander the Great not the same as our feeling 
for our most intimate friend. Each stands in a differ- 
ent relation to the self. There is., as it were, n distinct 
side of the self found in each, or if not a distinct side, 
then more of the self ia projecloU into one than into 
another. There will be, therefore, as many varieties 
of qnalilative feeling as there are objects of knowledge 
or ends of action. 

Treaimetit of QualHattm feeling. — Yet it is possi- 
ble to form a general classification of feeling. Feel- 
ing, like knowledge, proceeds from tho indetinito and 
particnlar to the dclinitu and universal. The growth 
of feeling towards the universal occurs on the basis of 
its connection with the objects of knowledge. As our 
cognitive life widens, our emotional becomes more com* 
prehensive. The growth of feeling towards the def- 
inite is duo to its connection with the ends of action. 
A feeling ODCtt associated with an object becomes a 
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spring to action in a given direction. And as feeling geli 
whatever nniversality the object posscseeR, eo it aseumes 
wliatcvcr definitciices tlie action Iiae. The actions, fur 
example, wliich are directed simply to the maintenance 
of life in general are accompanied by vague, tlioagli in- 
tense, feelings ; tbose wbich aim to support it by bouio 
given liiieof action, as a trade, ^viil have tbe concomitant 
feelings correspondingly specific, varying indeed with 
the especial trade adopted, ae carpentry or blacksmith- 
ing. We shall study the development of qnalitative 
feeling therefore: I. As growing more universal; 11, 
As growing more definite. These are the lines along 
which feeling normally develops, but as variations un'so, 
wo have; III. Abnormal feelings; IV. Conflict of 
feelings, 

I. Growth of Feeling in Universality. — Onr first 
feelings may be called purely personal, and personality 
is Iiei-e confined to one's organism. Snch are the feel- 
ings accompanying the various forms of bodily activity, 
of the appetites, of muscular action, of the eye and ear, 
etc. But the self is something nmre than a body. It 
enlarges itself, grows wider and deeper with every ex- 
perience, and with every enlargement of the self must 
go a corresponding increase of the scope of feeling. 
We have to study a few aspects of the growth. We 
shall consider (I) the widening; (2) the deepening of 
feeling, 

1. Tha Wid^minff of Feeling. — Our first feelings ara 
limited, ae already said, to tbose connected with bodily 
activity — to sensuous affection. The first step lu the 
widening of feeling comes about throngli 

(1.) Th^ Tran»ference of Emotion. — All that comes 
wilhin the range of one apperceptive act will be colored 
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Ijy lliB feeling wliicli immediately and intrineically be- 
longs to only one factor of the act, Tlie pleasure, at 
first purely Eciisuoiie, wliieh the ciiiM gets from liis 
food, liccoinea extended to liis nnrse, to tlio uteneils 
employed, etc., and tlius becomes eomewliat objectified. 
Tlie pleasure is no longer purely personal. The child 
dues not feel pleasure in his nurse because she is con- 
sciously recognized as the sonrco of his pleasure in food- 
tuking, but the feeling is instinctively transferred to bcr 
ns the child's range of experience is widened to include 
her. There is no limit to this widening >if emotion 
througli increase of factors involved in tlie same act. 
The result, of course, may be trivial and accidental, aa 
when the feeling relates to some inoinento; bnt if the 
various factors of the act have some necessary internal 
relation to each other, it may be important and endur- 
ing. A child's feeling for bis parents, for example, is 
largely the result of this widening of feeling through 
transference. Their connection with bis whole life on 
all its sides is so intimate that something becomes tmna- 
ferred to them out of almost every experience, 

(3.) 'Syrnbotuim of Fifeliit^. — Feeling is at first trans- 
ferred to inclndc that which is directly involved in 
the same apperceptive act with that which originally 
awakens the feeling, but in its growth it is transferred 
to that which ts also sijmMictiU'j connected. The 
word "liomc" symbolizes grejit ranges of emotion. 
The sight of a flag calls up the deepest and itiost ear- 
nest feelings of )>atriotism ; a crncitix may stir religious 
emotion to its very depths. In such eases there has 
been no direct transference by the inclusion of the 
same factors in one act of penvption. The transfer- 
ence U duo to tho idealizing action o£ imaginatum. 
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JoBt as anjr intellectual coaccption tenda to be cm- 
bodied in a concrete Bensuous image, eo our deepest 
sentimenta are clustered about Bome object which may 
eymbolizo and thna unify feeling otlienvieo vagne and 
Bcaltered. All the familiiir objects of our life thus be- 
come saturated with more or lees of emotional interest 
of which we are hardly conscious till some brcRk in 
our experience causes it to discharge itself. 

i^.) Universal Feelings. — Feelings originating through 
this operation, however, are still more or less contin- 
gent and accidental. They extend somewhat beyond 
the immediate self to its objective and more universal 
relHlions, yet the particular form which they take is 
dependent to a largo degree upon unessential elements 
of experience. It happens that tiie self in its develop- 
ment comes in contact with objects which it thus snr^ 
charges with its own interests, but these particular 
forms are not absolutely necessary to the development 
of the self. There are some relations, however, with- 
ont whicli the soul would remain forever undeveloped 
and unrealized, a mere bundle of potential capacities. 
There are, in other words, universal and essential realms 
of experience in which the self must find itself, in or- 
der to be n self at all. There thus originate classes of 
feeling universal in their nature. 

Cloitses (^ UniveraalJPeflingii. — Speaking very broad- 
ly it may be said that without relation to Vtinge and to 
persona the self would not be realized. It is not that 
the self realizes itself lig meann of these relations, but 
that its realization takes the form of these relations. 
The universe of known objects is, as wo have seen, the 
objective side of self. But in the world of things the 
self does not find itself wholly manifested. Tliey at 
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moBt are but things, wliile it is & person. Without 
thctn it is trne that there would he no devclopincnt, 
bat they cannot fnrnish cotnpleto development. Tliis 
c»n occnr only through personal rclatJoiig. It is onlj 
in ft sonl that the soul finds itself completely retlected; 
it is only tbrongh relations to conscious individuals 
that one becomes liintself truSy a con§cioiiB individnah 
Since feeling is always a feeling of scl f, of tlic liiDdornnce 
or furtherance of self-development through activity, 
and since the self is developed in virtue of its relations 
with things and willi persons, it follows that there are 
two kinds of universal feeling, impersonal, and personal 
or sociHl. 

/>i'rwiOTi« of Inipertional Feelings. — Impersonal feel- 
ings may be subdivided into two clnsecs. The nnirersa 
of objects, through relations to which the mind is real- 
Uud, may bo regarded as actual or as ideal, and these 
originate accordingly int^lhctual and aathetia feelings. 
There are the sentiments which spring from or answer 
to our desire for intellectual satisfaction ; and there are 
those which are occasioned by our need of iestlietio 
gratification. Each of these classes will bo considered, 
hereafter, and so it need now only be mentioned that 
these feelings do not concern two wliolly different 
spheres, but two aspects of the same sphere. Objects 
may be felt as presotiting meaning, and as stimulating 
to the search for meaning ; that is, they nmy be felt as 
bearing some relation to each other. The feelings 
which gatiicr about the mutual rtlation* of ohJecU to 
each other are intellectual. Objects may also be felt as 
embodying beauty and as stimuli to a search for beanly 
and for its creation — that is, objects may be felt to bear 
some reUtion to an id^. X''ee1ing8 which cluster about 
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tbe felt relations of objects, not to each otbcr, b 
ideal, arc esthetic. 

Special Furtiia of Universal J^eelings. — Tiie c 
forma of (n) iiilellectnal, Qi) leBtliclic, and [c) personal 
feelings will be studied hereafter. Attention most n 
be called to tlic fiict tliat they are three progrcfifiifaj 
stages of the widening of feeling, in iateUcctual feel^ 
ing we get bejoud the inimediute presence of tlie 
sation ; we get beyond the more or less accidentnl rela 
tioM of self to objects into which it transfers, irradiate 
and reflects its own feelings; we get into those fecW^ 
inga which are due to the connection of objects with 
each other, and which have, therefore, no immediate 
relation to the individnal self. They arc the feelings 
which are due to the development of the universal side 
of self. In lesthctic feeling wo advance beyond this, 
and feel the relation which some experience of oura 
bears to an ideal, which is conceived as nnivcrsal, pel^•J 
mancrit, and out of the reach of individnal desires nndfl 
impulses. The self finds itself realized in what ap- ' 
pcara at tii-st as not-self. It is taken beyond its limi- 
tation to its immediate sensuously-present experience, 
and transferred to a realm of enduring and indepen- 
dent relations. It marks also an advance beyond in- 
tellectual feeling, for the feeling of worih or valuo is 
iiumedintely included in all (esthetic experience, as it is 
not in intellectual. 

Social Fettling. — In social feeling, wo mcrgo our 
private life in the wider life of tho coinmnnity, and, 
in so doing, immensely transcend our iinmedinle self 
and realize our being in its widest way. In knowl- 
edge we take the universe of objects into ourselves; 
(esthetic perception and creation we 
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of ideal worths into ourselves ; in social life, we make 
to bo an clement of onr being the nniveree of pei-sonni 
and spirUunl relations. Only thns, in any true sense, 
do we live the life of a developed personality at all, 
and thus it ia that this rcalru of experience is tho 
widest and most varied upon its emotional side. 

Finally, feeling finds its absolutely nnivereal expres- 
sion in religious emotion, which is the finding or real- 
ization of self in a completely realized personality, 
which nnites in itself tnith, or the complete unity of 
the relations of all objects ; beauty, or the complete 
unity of all ideal values; and rightness, or the com- 
plete nnity of all persons. Tho emotion whieh ac- 
companies the religions life is that which accompa- 
nies the completed activity of ourselves ; the self is real- 
ized, and finds its true life in God. In ecnsuons feeling 
we find our self expressed in organic processes; in intel- 
lectual feeling we find our self expressed in the objec- 
tive relations of the world ; in (esthetic feeling we feel 
our self expressed in ideal values; in social feeling we 
find our self expressed in persons; in religions feeling 
wo find onr self expressed in God, Wo feci our self 
identified, one in life, with tho ultimate, nnivereal re- 
ality. 

2. J)eepening f^ £motional Digjpoaition. — Tlie sec- 
ond element in the universalizing of feeling is its 
deepening. Feeling not only widens by extension to 
larger ranges of experience, but it also grows more in- 
tense in itself. A eliild'e feeling is quite fickle and 
enpcrScial. It is easily excited, and as easily appeased 
or transformed. Thero is no stability of emotional 
life. Fixation of feeling is us foreign to a child as fix- 
ation of attention. Every adult, however, has permo- 
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nent nnd deeply founded modes of eiiiotiona] rceponse. 
Ho has an etiioCioiial characttr as well as an iiitellcct- 
nal. Not all objects excite feelings equally ; eoino 
relatively indifferent, and others affect him to tha 
depths of his being. Feeling retiiriiB upon itself, and 
forms a disposition. 

Process of Deepening. — Some of the steps of the 
process may be considered. First there is iDcrcaBing 
adaptation for emotion in a certain direction. Every 
exercise moditics tlio organ used in a certain way, and 
leaves it in n condition to act again in a similar di- 
rection more easily. The act of attention or memory, 
which ^as at first difficnlt, becomes easy with rep- 
etition, and thu resnlt is that feeling moves Along 
that groove rather than elsewhere. Feeling which 
originally was diffused and superficial, tending to at- 
tach itself slightly everywhere, becomes concentnited 
and deepened. Less stimnlns is henceforth reqnlred to 
call out the feeling in this direction. A child who con- 
stantly indnlgcs in spitefnl acts towards otheis, finds 
a constantly lessening provocation sntticicnt to indaoa 
anger. So with benevolence or regret, or any emo- 
tional characteristic. 

Emotional Disposition. — The result of this develop- 
ment, throngli repeated and frequent experiences, is 
that there comes to be formed certain permanent gronps 
of emotional responses which color the person's char- 
acter. Just ns, in the intcllectnal life, the frequent oc- 
cnrrence of any act of apperception ]cad§ not only to 
an easier recurrence of the same act, but to Iho forma- 
tion of an apperceptive organ, which tends to appre- 
hend experiences of that nature rather than others, so 
channels of feeling are worn along which the emotiont 
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all tend to discharge thcniGclvos. Tlic individual foriuB 
dispositions, orgrtiis of feeling. His emotional life be- 
comes orgAiiizeU in certain ways. It ia these cmotionnl 
dispositions which, taken under tlic control of will and 
made sabservient to certain lines of conduct, coneti- 
tnte character. 

Idealization ami Retention. — It will be evident that 
the widening of feeling corresponds to the idealizing 
activities of apperception, while its deepening is analo- 
gous to retention. Feeling becomes wide as it extends 
over more compreheneivo mngea of o^ccts of experi- 
ence; it becomes deep as it returns into the self or 
snbject, and is organized into its very emotional struct- 
ure. The two processes are also related to each other 
as the corresponding intellectnal processes. Each ro- 
qnires the other for its own development. Keligious 
and moral feelings, which are the widest of all, are 
also, when genuine, the deepest. Dcing the wtdeet, 
there is no experience which docs not involve tliem 
to n certain extent, and the result is tlint every activity 
performed strengthens in some way the feeling in that 
speciul direction. Where a feeling is deepened and 
intcnsiiied at the expense of its comprehensiveness, 
when a narrow feeling is dwelt upon and given prom- 
inence, tho rcenit is its isolation, a split in onr natnrc 
and resulting unhealthy character and action. Uealtby 
feeling deepens only as it widens. 

II. Growth in Dtfiniteness of Juteling. — Along with 
tho growth of feeling in comprehensiveness and in 
depth, goes a growth in defiuitcness, tliat is, in dis- 
tinctness of content Feeling, when undeveloped, is 
exceedingly vague and diffnse. But it has already 
been noticed that growtii of feeling ia dcSnitcnc«d 
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depends npon its connection with tlie vtiU, with 
^ action. Objects are constantly becotniog, through 
their connection with feeling, gpringe to action. This 
process reacts upon the feeling and makes it more 
detinite. Wc have just seen huw wider ranges of ex- 
perience are taken into the emotional realm. We hare 
now to see tliat, wiicn so included, thej reader fediof; 
tpecitic or organized. 

Illustration. — A child, for example, cats an oriange 
for the first time. This action gratifies his organic nat- 
nre and occasions pleasure. This pleasure is hence- 
forth an integral part of his conception of an orange. 
But this idea, of the orange ns agreeable now becomes 
a spring to future nctivity. The procuring and eating 
of oranges is now one motive to action. The resolt is 
that the organic feeling of pleasure which were other- 
wise exceedingly vague now becomes definite ; it gath- 
ers about this special line of action. In oor entire 
emotional life feeling is difierentiating itself and be- 
coming distinct in just this way. Nothing in onr men- 
tnl life is so impalpable, so hard to grasp, as feeling 
which has not become distinct through connection with 
some spccilic end of action. 

Differentiation of Interests. — There tlins arises a 
diSorentiatton of interests. Every object that comes 
within our experience gels some emotional coloring, as 
it helps or hinders that experience. It thus gains a 
special and unique interest of its own. We have al- 
ready bad occasion to mention what diverse forms these 
interests may take (page 277). It is only necessary now 
to mention in addition that an object, as soon as it has 
become interesting, becomes an end of action in itself. 
It may be food in general, or some special form of 
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food; it may ho power, plij'eical or political; it may 
be knowledge, teclinical or of Bome line of science; it 
may be money or fame or influence. And each of 
these ends may thus subdivide itsdf into thousands of 
more specitic forms, depending npon tlic individnal 
himself. As the end becomes more epecilic, the feel- 
ing connected with it becomes more dctinite. 

Two Forma of DefiniU Feeling. — Of the feelings 
thus diffcren tinted, by virtue of their association with 
epecific ends of action, two forms niny be recognized. 
As the feeling connected with the experience may be 
either pleasurable or painful, so the end may he felt as 
desirable or as hateful. Feeling thus specifies it&elf into 
likca and dislikes, lows and hates. Any object what- 
ever iijiiy become an object of love or of hatred, tliough 
it ia usual to restrict these terms to higher objects. 
Tho generic term expressing the relation of feeling 
to definite objects is aftcUon. We have affection of 
some kind, accordingly, for every element coming 
within our experience. I^vo or liking alone is apoa- 
itive spring to action; it tends to create or produce 
the object needed to eutisfy the affection. liate is de- 
Btructive, and tends to put out of tho way all which is 
felt as hindering the realization of self. 

Various Ftrrms of Likings. — Aside from extrinsic 
and accidental sources of affection for objects of expe- 
rience, it is poesibic to recognize cerlain general gronpa 
of likings, fixed by tho growlli of feeling in nnivcreal- 
ity. Universality does not mean mere broadness; it 
means closer and more comprehensive relations with 
Belf. It means the enlarging of the interests of self to 
recognize more and more as identified with self. Jl 
is in HO way opposed, therefore, to growth of definite- 
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nosB of feeling. Onr loves and hatreds, our affections, 
becomo more dc&nitc as onr feelings correspond 
wider growths of tlie soul. No one would epenk of 
loving very definitely sonictliing whldi satistied tlie 
narrower activities of self — the organic, as food aiid 
drink. One loves a, beantlfnl work of art more dis- 
tinctly thiin he doee a proposition in geometry; and 
lie loves n person more than cither; while the only 
perfectly definite object of love can bo alone tlie ab- 
solutely ideal self; the absolutely universalized per- 
fionality, or God. It will ho noticed, therefore, thiit 
definitcness of feeling ninst be discriminated from in- 
tensity of feeling. It often happens that the tnoro 
intense a feeling ie, as an appetite, the less definite 
it is. 

Zooe as CampUiely Qualitative Feeling. — It WJU 
shown, ill the early pitrt of this chapter, that qualita- 
tive feeling originates in the object ification of self; it 
is tlie internal side of this ohjectification. It follows 
that feeling must take upon itself the form of liking 
or love. Liking is essentially an actlt'o feeling; it is 
the outgoing of the sonl to an object, It is the giving 
up of the immediate or personal self, and its fixation 
upon something which is beyond the immediate self. 
It ia somewhat so in the lowest likings — the likings for 
food and drink ; for these are affections for something 
which are necessary to develop the body; likings for 
fiotnething of which it is not immediately in possos- 
Bion. Tlie fact is more clearly shown, however, as we 
rise in the scale of likings, and it finds its complete 
illustration in the fact ibat moral and religions love 
reqnire a complete surrender of one's particular and 
enhjectivo interests, with devotion to what is regard* 
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as tlie permanent and nniverBal, the thoroughly objec- 
tive, 8clf. 

Ill, Ahwrmal Feelings. — Before passing on to the 
concrctQ forms of (^aftlitativo feeling, wo mnst notice 
the principles upon which abnormal or morbid feel- 
inga &VQ based. All natural, healthj feeling is ab- 
sorbed in the object or in the action. Healthy feel- 
ing never lias an independent existence lu conGcioiia- 
ness. Even sense-feelings are absorbed. The pleasnro 
of eating an orange seeniB a part of the orange. The 
pleasure which wc derive from healthy bodily existence 
and activity wo are not reflectively conscions of (page 
254), bat it is the sense of life itself. All other feelings, 
as we liave seen, cliieter abont objects, and are lost in 
tlie objects; or they serve as springs to action, in the 
form of affections. As Mr. Martincan sitys, feelings 
are mere functions of an integral life, and there is an 
inevitable penalty attached to every attempt to detach 
them from this position, and live upon eomo particular 
order of feeling. 

Stlf-cotisciou« Ftellng. — Feeling is unhealthy, there- 
fore, when set free from its absorption in the object 
or iu tlie end of action, and given a separate existence 
in consciousness. We ece this in the case of bodily 
dieoflse or fatigue, when alone we are conscious of the 
separate existence of any organic fueling; and we see 
it in the higher sentiments. Feelings of knowledge 
are normally lost in the objects known ; festbelic feel- 
ings, in the beautiful objuet created or contemplated ; 
moral feelings, in the outgoing activity which the af- 
fection for them induces. Normal feelings, in short, 
are regarded as projwrtics of the objects which excited 
them, or exist only as springs to action ; tliey subserve 
13 
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condnct. Cut loose from tlieir connections, Xhcy 
eion wbat is called "self-coiiEciouencss," iti n bad 
of the term, wlieii the individual is iindaly conscious 
of the reference wliicb feelings have to him ns nn indi- 
vidual. True self-consciousness, ns wc have learned to 
see, is thoroughly objective and universal ; and it is only 
when the feelings are separated from their proper ob- 
jective and volitional position, and are made indepen- 
dent factors in conscionsncss, that tlie "6clf-coiisciou»< 
ness," which is the mark of an undue interest in some 
form of one's own special and peculiar cbai'acteristics, 
arises. There may he, of course, as many degonemte 
forms of feeling, that is, of " aclf-cotiscionsness," as 
there are normal forms, 

IV. Conflict of Feeliny. — All isolation of feeling is 
not only nnhealthy in itself, but leads to conflict of 
feelings. We have already noticed some forms of con- 
flicting feelings, so far as these arc duo to the fonii of 
activity (page 204). "We have now to notice that tliere 
is a more or less permanent conflict of feelings result- 
ing from the opposition of some particular individanl 
interest to some more universal one. When we were 
etndying the development of qnalitatire feeling ns in- 
creasing in universality and dcfiniteness, we worostady- 
ing its normal lata. As we liavc just seen, feeling xnvf 
also be abnormal, that is to say, not increase in unirer- 
sality and definileness. The feelings of an individual, 
iuetead of centring moro and more upon objects wbicli 
constitute the pain and pleaeuro of all, may be concen- 
trated more and more upon sncli as concern bis purely 
personal self. Instead of being mado springs to ao> 
tions which will take him outside of himself, he tnaj 
dwell upon the feelings ns states of liis own prirati 
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cuiisciotisnces, and be led only to sncli actions 
reference to liia own particular enjoyment. But as 
tliU individual has necessarily u universal as welt as a 
particulni' side, this results in a breach of bis activities, 
and consequent conflict of feeling. 

lUmtration. — Take, for example, one who has what 
we may call an abnormal organic consciousness; ona 
who has learned to pay attention to his own bodily 
feelings, and to make them the end of action, instead of 
regarding them as mere tokens of the well-being of lita 
organism. Such a one has isolated thcee feelings, and, 
instead of paying attention to tlicm so far as they re- 
late to his own true development, he niakoa them an 
end in itself. Such, for example, is tbc case witli every 
voluptuary ; such is the case with one n'ho, foi- the 
satisfuetion of his own feelings, has formed the alco- 
holic habit. Tlie gratification of these interests un- 
doubtedly result in pleasure. Pleasure always accom- 
panies every de%'elopment, every expansion of self, and 
such an individual is indulging the particular, private 
side of himself. Yet, even in purely organic matters, 
lie has a universal side. His body must conform to 
laiP, and law is nniversal. The result of a constant 
neglect of this universal side is pain, disease, possibly 
dcetrnction of the organism. lu gratifying the purely 
particular side of )iis nature, he gets pleasure ; but, u 
this gratification disorganizes tlio universal side, that 
u-bicli connects liim with tlie laws of the nnivereo, lia 
gets uUiniate pain. There is conflict of feeling. 

Illustration in Social FefUng. — Or, ni»on a higher 
plane, suppose that one lias luado tbo pleasures whiob 
come from money-getting an end in themselves; sup- 
pose ho baa isolated them fioin his integral being, and 
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makes liis life to consist in their gratification. From 
Bucli a coarse, since lie. thus manifests and furtliors 
Olio siJe of his being, he undoubtedly gets plensitre. 
Yet, ill GO doing, he violates tlie universal side of liis 
being — llie law wliieb connects him with liis fellow- 
men. As the well-being of liis organisnn consists in 
conformity to the law of the organism, so the true 
well-being of his social nature consists in conformity 
with the law of t!ie idcDtification of liirasclf and of his 
interests with other men. So far as ha subordinates 
them and their interests to his own particular wants, 
he is neglecting and disintegrating the nnivcrsal sido 
of himself, and the result must be pain. There is, 
again, necessary conflict of feeling. 

Twofold C<mfik-t. — Vet it will be noticed that the» 
is a difference in the two cases. In the iiret case, tlio 
individual must ultimately feci particular pains of du» 
ease, etc., just as ho originally felt particular pleasure!^. j 
In the latter case, unless his greed for his own privatS' 
pleasures goes so far as to bring him in contact witit 
social law which has become physical — the courts and 
their penalty — ho may not feel any such particular 
pains. What he fcols is rather loss, dissatisfaction, 
misery. Ilis feelings of pain are rather negative than 
positive; he feels the loss of higher pk-nsure, rather 
than of actual pain. Thero may be, therefore, n con- 
Hict between particular pleasures and pains, or » con* 
Hict between pleasures and a higher general feeling ofi 
well-being, whoso loss may be occasioned by the attain^ 
ment of particular pleasures. This leads us to recog- 
nize a distinction between pleasure and happinees, 

J'Uaaure and UappinegH. — The self is not a bi« 
unity, but is a very complex organism, uniting pIijM' 
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cnl, intcltectaal, esthetic, social, rnoml, and religions 
interests. Now, in acting to gratify any one of tliese 
interests, pleasnro will ncccBsarily resnlt, bat not nec- 
oeaarily happiness. Plcusiira will follow bccaneo the 
self 1ms been exprosscd, lias been realized in some one 
way. Itnt the expression of tliis particular eido of onr 
nature may be in conflict with othera ; one physical ac- 
tivity may bo in conflict with another, or mny bo in 
convict with an intellectnal interest. The satisfacticHi 
of one may result in lack of satisfaction, non. realiza- 
tion of the others. So there will be no happiness. 
Pleasure, in short, is transitory and relative, enduring 
only while stinio Epcct.il activity endnrcs, and having 
reference only to that activity. Hiippiness is per- 
manent and univereal. It rcsnlts only when the act 
is Buch a one iis will satisfy all the interests of the 
wif concerned, or will lead to no conflict, either pros* 
cnt or remote. Happiness is the feeling of the whoti 
eelf, aa opposed to the focllng of some one aspect of 
self. 

Oppoaition of Pleasure and JIapjnneaa. — It often 

occnrs, therefore, that pleasnro may bo In opposition to 

happiness. Tlio satisfaction of sotno special interest 

may resnlt in loss of well-being; the exercise of some 

particular activity may destroy the harmony of tiic va- 

rions elements of tho self. And happiness is simply 

the feeling of wdhhoing; of complete Iiarmony of all 

interests and activities. On tho other hand, happinoai 

may coexist with pain. A man who has lost nionej 

'ill feci pain, for ho has been deprived of one mode 

ition ; but bo may continno to I>o happy. lie may 

feel the loss aa a loss of himself. If he is (hur- 

ily identified with moro unlvorKil and permaaeiit 
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interests, intellectual, testliettc, 
BO feel it. 

7'he Actual and the Ideal Self. — So far as the mors 
nni^'crsul self has not been realized, so far as the indi- 
vidual lias not Buccecdeii iu identifying himself thoi^ 
onghly with the wider and more permanent conditions 
of well-being, but still finds his pleasure in activities 
which can relate only to particular, limited sides of his 
nature, the universal self remaius only an ideal, and 
there is a conflict, a dualism between it and the actual- 
ly realized eelf. There will also be, therefore, a con- 
flict of feelings, so long as this ideal self is not real- 
ized. Pleasure is not asign of wcU-being in itself; ia 
au unhealthy soul, as in an unhealthy body, it may be 
at times a token of disorder, or of degeneration. It 
may signify that some organic factor is acting in ac- 
cordance with its natural or acquired nature, but that 
this factor is isolated from the entire organism, am 
acting independently of it, must lead to final disinte*! 
gration, or tack of harmony, unhappiuess. The satis- 
faction of the actual self may result in lose of tiie ideal, 
the nniversal. IlappincEs, on the other hand, is at all 
times a sign of well-being. It is, indeed, the internal 
side of well-being. It is realization of one's true, per- 
manent nature brought home to him as an individual. 
"We have now to pass on to the treatment of the spe- 
cific forms of qualitative feeling, the intoUectnal, the 
{esthetic, and the social. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
lNTEt,LECTL"AL FEELINGS. 

Definition and Treatment. — Intellectual feelings arc 
sncb 83 accompany our ajpprehension ofihe meaning 
of experience. Meaning taken \>y itself is iinirerEal ; 
it is that relation of objects to caeli other whicli makes 
tbcin signitlcatit of each other; hiit as this tneniitng 
always exists in the medium of individunt eonscioiis- 
ness, it \&fdt meaning. Ohjects not only signify each 
other, but they signify this to -ua. Experience has a 
meaning not only in that ohjects are connected with 
each other, hnt ako ns it is connected with onreelrcB. 
Experience is feeling, therefore, as well as knowledge ; 
for feeling, in ultimate detinilion, is simply this inti- 
mate connection witli self. That factor of emotional 
experience wliicli has to do with the value which r*- 
lations heticeen ol>JecU have for us constitutes intellect- 
ual feeling. We sliall take np, tirst, its general nat- 
ure ; second, intellectual feeling as an outgoing energy, 
a spring to action ; lliii'd, tiio ohjectivc side of intel- 
lectual feeling, the intellectual judgment, 

I. General Nature of Intellectual Feeling. — Intellec- 
tual feeling is not to be considered a special form of 
feeling, occurring now and then in our experience. 
There is no experience which docs not hiivo involrcd 
in it some relation, and there is no experience, there- 
fore, which doea not involve intellectual feeling. Looked 
at on its internal or eubjectivo side, our whole pejclii* 
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cal life is n sDCcesfiion of intellectual feelings. Those 
wlio fail to Bee the objective or universal side of eon- 
sclonsness reduce tlie self, therefore, to a series of feel- 
ings. As mtj individual possession, all consciousneaa 
ia feelinj;. An act of perception, an act of memory, 
an Act of imagination, an net of thinking, an act of in- 
tuition, each and all are feelings, for they are states of 
my unique, nnsIiaraWe eonseionsness. 

Alt knowledge whatever exists dissolved in the me- 
dium of feeling. Knowledge is an affair not only of 
objective relations, but of valne for me. It bears an 
indescribable, absolutely personal relation to inc, to 
that while yoa may know exactly the same that I know, 
my knowledge cannot possibly be your knowledge. 
Tho content of each conscionsnees may be iibsolntely 
identical, but \.\\c form of each, the fact that one la 
mino and the other jonrs, is absolutely distinct. Feel- 
ing, therefore, is not a psychical event appearing now 
and then in eonseionsness. It is the individual side of 
all consciousness. Since all conscioneness has a con- 
tent, tliat is, objective relations, all feeling mnst also 
have an intellectnal clement involved. 

Vla)ts!Jiaitton of IntdUctual FefUngs. — It is, accord- 
ingly, impossible to treat intellectnal feeling at nil ex- 
hanstively in this place. As its scope is as wide as 
that of experience, all that wc can hope to do is to 
seek out some broad basis of division, which, however 
inadequRte to the complexity of actnal fnct, will not 
misrepresent it. 8nch a division we iind by classifying 
feelings according as they originate (1) in tho acqniring 
of knowledge, and (3) in its possession. Snch a divi- 
sion will be seen to corri'spond in a general way to tho 
distinction made ander tho head of knowledge between 
IS* 
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apperception and retention. Some feelings aro di 
tlie process hy wliicli wo learn to know the vortd 
others are due to the result of tliis, to the organization 
of knowledge into the Btrnctiire of our iiiiude. 

1. Feelings of Acquisition. — Thefie correspond quite 
closely to tlic formal feelings already stndied, except 
that wo now treat tliern as expressing tho internal side 
of the knowledge acquired, while formerly wo treated 
them as the internal side of the activity pnt forth in 
acquiring knowledge. Tliey may bo considered at 
coimected either with knowledge acquired through as- 
sociation, tlirongli dissociation, or through attention. 
The former aro the feelings of cnstom ; the second, the 
feelings of surprise; the third, tlie feelings of likeness 
and difference. 

(1.) The function of association being mechanical, 
and consisting in rendering certain comhinations ha- 
bitual and autOTnatic, the feelings which accompany 
the acquisition of knowledge through association aro 
those of habit and routine. A mind governed for 
the most part by associative processes has a dry and 
hard emotional life. Bnch minds are ensy only when 
in ohl ruts, and nothing is so disagreeable as tho unex- 
pected. 

(3.) Fuelings of Dissociation. — Tho feeling accom- 
panying knowledge derived from the bi-eaking.up of 
niechanii;al associations is essentially one of shock or 
change. Any association repeated often enough be- 
comes lixed ; it becomes part of our mental furniture. 
Wc may not exptct that tho same relation will continue 
forever, for cxpcelntion presupposes an active rclatioti 
of the mind to experience, but we uuqiicstionably take 
it for granted that it will. When any relation tnmfl 
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•op which breaks into this order, hitherto paseively ■ 
qiiieeccd in, there is a feeling of surprise. Natures 
capable of constantly feeling eurpriee are ranch more 
fresh and vigorous ou their emotional side than thoao 
wliose slnggish aBsociatiuns are not easily disturbed. 

dndrveloped and Abnormal Feeling. — It is an ob6e^ 
vntion as old as Thcophrastus tliat a boor wilt not be 
moved to feeling by the siglit of a great truth or of a 
beautiful statue (because ho does not really eee them), 
bnt that ho will stand gaping for hours watching the 
movements of an ox. This is due to tlie undeveloped 
state of feeling. There is also iin abnormal conditiou, 
not very different in practical result. This is tbo nil 
admirari spirit; the feeling that there is nothing in 
heaven or earth which can snrprise one, for one hae 
gone through it all. Such a mood results from a ces- 
sation of the healthy object itication of feelings, and 
from dwelling upon them as experiences of self, nntil 
the entire capacity for freshness of feeling has been 
destroyed. 

Emotion turned inward ents up itself; and the resalt 
is either the assumption of cynicism end the nit ad- 
mirari spirit, or the restless searching for some new 
thing, the latest sensation, which may stimulate the 
jaded and woruont emotional nature. If any one vio- 
lates the law of bis being by living upon his feelings, 
rather than upon the objects to which those feelings 
normally belong, his power of feeling becomes gradn- 
ally exhausted, and ho defeats his own end. He com* 1 
mits emotional suicide. There lias probably never been ' 
a time when this nnbealthy employment of feeling was 
BO prevalent as it is now. The sole remedy is for the 
man to get outside of himself by devoting himself to 
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some object, not for the feelings vliicli sncb devotion 
will bring biin, nor for tlic sake of getting outside of 
Limself, but for the sake of the object. Trne feeling, 
aa true knowledge, must be tboroiigbly objective and 
nnivereal. Tbcro is no contradiction between tliia 
statement and the one that feeling is the internal, tlio 
subjective side of self, for the tnie self finds its exi&t- 
enco in objects in tlic univeree, not in its own private 
states, Aithongli it does and must liave these prirate 
states, it pays attention to tlieni only for the fiako of 
their nuiversal worth. Tiicy exist not for their own 
sake, but as tlio medium througli which the universe 
makes its significance and value apparent. 

(3.) FMings of Jidation. — The especial function of 
Attention is to unify and discriminate. Accordingly we 
Lave the feelings accompanying the agreement or dia- 
egreement of onr mental experiences. Every identifi- 
cation is accompanied by a peculiar thrill of satisfac- 
tiou; a feeling wliich seems to be a combination of 
the feelings of harmony and of the broaden ing-out of 
the mind tbrongli the performed identification. There 
is a like feeling of satisfaction accompanying all clear 
distinction. When knowledge, previously vague and 
formless, becomes defined and sliarply limited, tlicro is 
experienced an emotion which sccins to bo a combina- 
tion of the formal feeling of clearness hitherto spoken 
of, and the feeling of having reached an end, Tor all 
attention is directed towards the development of self; 
it has an end at which it aims, and tlie reaching of this 
end hasitsown peculiar emotion of satisfaction. These 
feelings of relation take, of course, as many forms as 
there aro kinds of relation. One unique feeling, how- 
over, is that of icii, which sQcms to be the feeling wliioh 
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ai-iscs wlien ideas are identified wliicli seem wholly 
tinct, accompanied by a feeling of suddenness and etir- 
prific. Wiien ttic identification is readied by a pi-ocess 
of reasontn;; tlievo is no feeling of wit. Tbis mnst ba 
an intiiitivo fiasli. 

3. J^f^inijB of Acquired KnowMge. — Tbero is not 
only tbe feeling which aecu in panics tlie acquiring of 
knowledge, but there is that which accoin)ianies tlie 
pofisession and retention of knowledge. In its cliarao- 
teristic form it is d sense of owncreliip and of powen 
it may take b degenerate form, and become merely 
the feeling of superiority overothere, of political poweB 
or social recognition which arises from the knowledge. 
But this occurs only when the feeling is made an end 
in itself. Normally, it is a feeling that wo poaatu 
ourselves; that wo have become masters of ourselves 
ingtead of l)cing controlled by external impreesiotis. 
It is a feeling of having come into possession of our 
own birtlinglit. It has been said that the great advan- 
tage of education is the sense which it gives us of not 
being dupes. This is another way of stating tiie tmlli 
that the emotion which arises from the organization of 
knowledge into self is one of sclf-ownersliip, of free- 
dom. 

Omjflct of InUUectual Feelings. — As our life \» 
one of ppogrcssivo realization, not of completed devel- 
opniont, of growth rather than of attained being, tlicro 
comes to bo a conflict of intellectual feelings. So far 
as wo have mastered the relations which c<.mEtitnte tlie 
material of knowledge, and have organized these into 
our mental structure, tbero are the feelings of satisfac- 
tion and self-posECBsion already spoken of. But such 
relations are organically connected with other relationt 
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which we liave not mastered. There arise, accord iiiglj^, 
feelingB of dissatisfaction and of limitation. Were tlio 
world divided into two parts, that is to Bay, were thci-e 
any relations wliich wei-e not net'cssarily connected 
with others, ns parts of one system, such feelings would 
not necessarily arise. But since, aa matter of fact, all 
relations are thus syetematically connected in one wliole, 
every relation known brings with it a dim eense of 
others with which it is connected, but whit:h arc not 
known. A fueling of knowledge is necessarily ac- 
companied by one of ignorance, and will so continue 
nntii the whole organic system of knowledge is mas- 
tered. 

Feelings of Ignorance. — A feeling of ignorance is, 
therefore, strictly con-elative to one of knowledge. A 
feeling of knowledge is one of the realized self; a 
feeling of ignorance is one of the unrealized self. One 
is tJie feeling of the objective and nnirci'sal self, so far 
as this has been made to exist in individnal form; the 
other is the vague and indefinite feeling of this univer- 
sal self as nut realized. An animal may be ignorant, 
for example, bnt we cannot conceive it to be conscions 
of tills ignorance, iinless wo attribute to it a true self- 
conscionsncBs. Ignorance is the feeling of the division 
or conflict in onr nature. 

A feeling of the nnknown must be distinguished, 
ttierefore, from one of the unknowable. Tlie latter 
wonld be a feeling of something utterly unrelated to 
ticlf, and licnce is a peyehoiogical impossibility. Tlio 
feeling that something is unknown, or of ignorance, ifl 
the feeling of self, but of self as still incomplete. A 
feeling of tho unknowable would bo possible only if 
wo could transcend wholly our own being; a feeling 
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of tlio unknown is possible, if we can transcend oar 
present being, and feel our true being as ono which is 
not ;ct complete!; reulizcd. The true function of the 
fccliug of ignorance is, therefore, to serve as an indnce- 
mciit, as a spring, to further action, while a feeling of 
the unknowable could onlj pai-aljze all action. It leads, 
accordingly, by a natural transition, to our second topic, 

11. Fueling as Sprhiff to Intellectual Action. — Intel- 
lectual feeling, like all feeling, takes the form of an 
interest in objedg. It is directed outward ; it can find 
its satisfaction only in an outgoing activity of self. 
Intcllectoal feeling, considered in this aspect, is won- 
der. "Wonder is the attitude wliich tlie emotional 
nature s})ontaneon6ly assumes in front of a world of 
object*. Tlie feeling is utterly incomprehensible ns » 
purely personal or selfish feeling. Wonder is the first 
and tlio final expression of the individual as it finds a 
universe over against it. Wonder, by false education 
or by selfish indulgence, may be deadened, but it is 
only by eliiuiuating the very spring to all knowledge 
that it can bo wholly annihilated. The mind cannot 
entirely lose tho eenee that it is in the presence of a 
universe of objects which to know is to tind ils own 
true Iwiug. Wonder is the emotional outgoing of the 
mind towards this universe. To lose wholly the feel- 
ing of wonder is to lose tho sense of the nnivcrsniity 
and objectivity of iniud ; it is to sink hack contented 
into one's own snhjeclive possessions, and thus coiomit 
intellectual suicide. 

Wonder and Surprise. — It is evident that wonder 
is to ho distingnifihed from sarpriso. Surprise 
emotion vipcricnced when tho mind finds jlselt con- 
fronted with nn order cotitravotiing its establish 
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eociationB. Wonder is tbo emotion experienced before 
all objective ordera whatever. Wc feel eurpri^ wlicn, 
expecting to find » building in a certain place, we iind 
only a lieap of smoking ruins. Wo feel wonder both 
at the presence of tlie bnilding and of tbe aebeB. Wo 
feci, that id to saj, in both cases a challenge Co oar in- 
telligence. We find an appeal made to our minds to 
discover wlmt exists tliere and why it exists. It may 
eoitie about that we grow so used to onr customary 
eiivironincnt that we feel wonder only when the Ehot'^k 
of surprise strikes ns, but the normnl hcnitliy atlitodo 
of Urn mind is wonder at all fiicts, familiar or novel, 
nntil it has mastered tlieir meaning and made itself at 
home among them. 

Wonder and JCnowledffe. — It is not strange, tbero- 
fore, that both Plato and Aristotle regarded wonder as 
the Eonrco of science and of philosophy, for wonder is 
tlie sole spring which can take a man beyond his 6nl>- 
jective states, and pnt him in tlmt active relation to the 
world which is the sole condition of getting at its racnn- 
ing. But it is no less trne that wonder is the cause of nil 
growth, of all incrcnso of knowledge. It is not only the 
originator, but it is tlie continncr of science. Ordinary 
minds may accept mere familiarity as snflicient creden- 
tials for a fact, but the scientific mind finds in the fact 
that it is familiar only additional canse for wonder. 
Most of us gi;t to think that the mere fact of experi- 
ence that things nro siicli and snch, is reason enough 
why they should ho so ; the scientitic mind continues 
to wonder why they slioiild he so, and is inipellod to 
discover their meaning. It has been well said that 
there ia no better test of genius than the ability to 
wonder at what is familiar. 
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Vistnterestedness and Cariosity. — Wonder 
simple recognition that objects have significaneo for as 
beyond the mere fact of tbo!r existence. It ia accord- 
inply the spring to that activity which shull discover 
their Gignificaiicc. A wide development of the feeling 
of wonder constitutes dt'sitiferesiedness, the primary 
reqnisite for all investigation. Wonder, as the outgo- 
ing activity of mind, necessarily requires a surrender 
of all pnrcly snbjcctive and Eelfish interests, and the 
devotion of one's self to the object wholly for the sake 
of the latter. It is love of knowledge; and knowlcdgo 
is necessarily objective and universal. It is vitiated bj 
the presence of any merely personal interest. When 
til© activity occurs not for the sake of the object, but 
for the sake of Galisfying the personal emotion of 
wonder, wc have, not disinterestedness, but curiosity^ 
The feeling is separated from its connection with ob- 
jects, and is given an independent existence in con- 
sciousness. This ia why the term "curiosity," which 
might be synunymons with wonder, lias come to h.ive 
a bad meaning. It is wonder which lias taken a per-* 
Bonal form. 

Abnormal Feelings. — As such, curiosity is an abnor- 
mal feeling. It is possible, however, for intellectual 
feelings to assnme still more iiolicalthy forms. Such 
wc have when knowledge is songtit for the gratiSca- 
tion of vanity, or for the sake of show or power. A 
more subtle form is that distinctively ninctecntli-cen" 
tury disease, tho lovo of culture, as such. When the 
feeling is directed not towards objects, but towards the 
statu of mind induced by the knowlcdgo of tbo objects, 
tliero originates a love of knowing, for the sake of the 
derelopoicnt of the mind itsolf. The knowledge il 
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acqnired becatiscs it wiOcns and expands eelf. Cultare 
of oiir iiientnl powers is made an end in itself, niid 
kiioivledgo of the nriivei-seof objects is subordinated to 
tbis. The intcllectiiai feeliugs arc separated from their 
proper placo as functions of the integral life, ind are 
given an independent place in consciousness. Here, as 
in all snch caseg, the attempt defeats itself. The only 
way to develop self is to uinko it become objcclive ; the 
only way to accomplish this is to surrender the inter- 
ests of the personal self. Self-cnltnre reverses the pro- 
cess, and attempts to employ self -objectitication or 
knowledge as a mere means to the satisfaction of theso 
personal interests. Tho result is that the individual 
never truly gets outside of himself. 

III. Ofi^ective Hide of FMing. — As this has been pre- 
supposed in what has ali-cady been said, it may bo 
passed over briefly here. Intellectual feeling, in the 
first place, is the internal side of all knowledge; it is 
objects and their relations dissolved in the medium of 
individual consciousnces. In the second place, it ie,ss 
wonder, the spring to intellectual activity ; the eonrco 
of the endeavor to master the meaning of objects. In 
whatever way wo look at feeling, accordingly, wo find 
it connected with objects. We have now only to trace 
the process of its connection very briefly. 

Pnsentimcnt. — All intellectual activity is directed 
towards an end. Yet just what that cud is we do not 
know ; if we did, wo should not be going through the 
mental process of retching it. Yet our reacliing tliis 
end depends upon directing all our thoughts accord- 
ing to it; wo must select and reject mental material 
accordingly to its referenco to this end. The end, 
therefore, csists in llie inind by way of feeling. We 
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do not liiow what it is, bnt we 6im\j/eel what it is; 
&nd wo select material thaty^e^^ congrnoas with this 
end, and reject thut ivhich /eei^ nnliariiioiiious. The 
direction of all iiitellectuul prorcssea by feeling is very 
coinmonly overlooked, but it is fondamental. Oar 
knowledge consists in giving feelings detinitc form 
and in projeeting tlieui. Knowledge is the attempt on 
tho part of feeling to givo an account of itself. That 
aspect which guides feeling in this ntteinpt we may 
call preaentiment, using the word in a wider sense ihaa 
IB usual. 

Intuitive Feeling.— ^\m foro-grasp of feeling npon 
what is not yet intellectually identified and discrimi- 
nated constitutes a form of intuition. This power of 
intuition or of feeling in what direction truth lic6, a 
vngUD power of foretelling what its general nature is 
and what mensures must be taken to reach it, is one of 
iho unfailing marks of inlcllectnal genius. It is a mat- 
ter which cannot be enbjeeted to rules, and which be- 
longs to tlio individual alone, since it is a matter of 
feeling. No mind can teach another to feel as it docs. 
After, however, the end has been reached, it is possi- 
blo for consciousness reflectively to trace the steps and 
formnlato tho process. It will bo found that feeling 
has been controlled when it sneceeds in i-eacbing tho 
end by certain general considcratiouB. 

FfcHng mid Ijigic. — Feeling, when tlnis reflectively 
criticised and cryslallizcd into intellectual propositions, 
gives rise to tho rules of the logic of method. Logi(^ 
as the science of inreetigntiun, must wait upon the act" 
nal discoveries of the intellect, which are controlled by 
feeling. It is reflective and critical, not intuitive and 
creative ; it, tlierafore, may be taught, wlulo the actual 
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process of discovering new truth can never be impart- 
ed. It must follow after, not precede, discovery. Logic, 
in short, only generalizes and crystallizes what was 
originally existing in the form of feeling. A judg- 
ment is the projection of a fore-feeling that things are 
so and so; logic can only sum up the considerations, 
according to which feeling works in forming these pro- 
jections. 

Martincaii (op, cit,\ vol. ii., pp. 141-154; Bain, "Emotions and Will," pp. 
199-200; Wiindt, " Phya. Psy." vol. ii., pp. 847-352; Nabloir«ky (op. cU,}, 
pp. 157-102; StrQmpell (op. ciV.), p. 271 ff.; Bencke, " Pnycholopsche Skii- 
zcn," vol. i., pp. 227-202; Pcrcz, *' UEdiication d^a le Ilerccan,** pp. S5-72; 
Jamcfl, in Mind, vol. iv., p. 317, on ** Sentimeut of Bationality ;" Sully, ** Fliy^ 
chology," pp. 521-530. 



CHAPTER XV. 
ESTHETIC FEELING. 

Di'^nition and Mode of Treatment. — Esthetic feel- 
ings are such as accompany t-he apprefumaton of thA 
ideal value of erperKitce. They are presupposed in 
the inleliectiial emotions which are tbe feelings of the 
meaning of experience, or of the relation of objects to 
each other; for meaning, or relation, as we saw when 
Btndyint; knowledge, is a thoroughly ideal factor. We 
shall take tip, first, the general nature of (esthetic feel- 
ing, its analysis, and varions elements; second, lestlietio 
feeling as a spring to activity, or the fine arts; third, 
the objective side of lestbetic feeling, the leathctic judg- 
ment, or taste. 

1. General Jt'aiutv. — As just said, losthetic feeling 
is that which arises from the contemplation of Ibo ideal 
value of any factor of e.\i>erienee. This does not mean 
that tliero exists first an intellectual apprehension of 
certain relations, and then that tliis apprehension is fol- 
lowed by another apprehension of the eongrnonee or 
incongrnenco of these relations to a certain ideal, ao> 
compauied by a feeling of festhetic quality. It is meant 
that every clement of experience stands in certain ro- 
Ittions to the ideal of mind, and that the mind imino- 
diatcly responds to these relations by a feeling of beau- 
ty or ugliness. Tiie feeling is the internal, indiridaal 
side of iho process; it goes before rather than follows 
any intellectual appreheusion. Wo shall coiiGider (1) 
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the connection of tlic feeling of beaut; with idealiza- 
tion ; (2) tlio nnivcrsality of the feeling; (3j tlie prin- 
', cipal elements which itmke it. 

1, Idealization and the Esthetic Feeling. — Every 
content of consciousness may have an clement of bean- 
ty in it, or, indeed, must linvc it so far as it mn8t con- 
tain an ideal dement. We speak of a beautifnl land- 
Bcape; a beautiful etattie or musical composition; a 
beautiful tnitli, a beautiful deed or character. So tbo 
adjectivciiglvisnpplied to fact and to moral action as well 
as to professedlj artistic creation. Yet it is not to tbo 
intellectual phase of the truth, nor to the moral aspect 
of the character that the lesthctic quality appertains. 
The truth is called beautiful because it thrills the soul 
with a peculiar feeling of an ideal indwelling in nature 
whicii liuds an cxprcesiou in this truth; the character 
is beautiful because of a like embodiment of an ideal. 
There is n sense of satisfaction felt in each, apart from 
any information conveyed by the truth, or any ap- 
proval induced by the character. This feeling of sat- 
ififactioii in the objective presentation of any banno- 
nioua ideal constitutes lestlietic seuliraent. 

JntflUctual and ^st/iHic Idealization. — Tlicro is 
110 knowledge wiiatever without idealization, and yet 
boanty is not truth, nor intellectual feeling the Ettine 
as ffisthetic. How this cnn be, the following illustra- 
tion may serve to suggest. A pei-son in knowing a 
locomotive goes through a process of idoalizntiun. He 
reads into the sensations presented to Iiim .ill the rela- 
tions possible and thus renders the sensations signifi- 
cant. Just in the degree in whicli he can read the re- 
sults of past experience into these sensations may be 
be said ti-uly to know the locomotive. Yet this process 
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of idealization does not constitute an sesthetic quality. 
Tfio idealization takes a wliolly objeetivo form. It is 
regaixied as a property of tlio object. The ideal quali- 
ty exists, but it is absorbed in llie tbing. Tlie feelings 
wliicli we have are intellectual feelings ; tliey are feel- 
ings of tbe relation of the locomotive to other objects, 
and of its parts to each other. On the other band, it 
IB beautiful only go far as it is felt as embodying an 
idea in the harmonious relations of its factors. Its 
original constructor may well liave experienced iBStlictic 
emotion when he saw before him, in realized form, his 
own ideal plan. The conformity between the idea and 
the existence wonM occasion tcsthctic satisfaction. In 
other words, there is idealization in knowledge, but it is 
unrecognized, only the objective relations being felt. 
In tlie perception of beauty the ideal quality is not only 
there, but it is felt to be there, and hence nn intimate 
connection with the perceiving subject is recognized. 
A personal vabie is always attributed to an cesthetio 
object as it is not to an intellectual. 

.Senauovi Element in BravOj. — There can be no beau- 
tiful object without the presence of the sensnuns ele- 
ment, as there can be no object of knowledge without 
it. The arrnngement, however, of the sensuous material 
is much more important from an artistic point of view 
than from an intellectual. When a rose is considered 
AS an object of knowledge, it is indifferent what color it 
possesses. The clashing of cymbals may be made na 
much an object of scientific investigation as tlio render- 
ing of a sonata of Beethoven. But in art, the color, 
oven its purely sensuous qualities, and the sound, oven 
apart from higher ideal Associations, conslitntu much of 
Uio effect to he reached. An idea may be very bcauli- 
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f ul in itself, bnt become ugly by tlie eensaoas material 
used to embody it, wiiile a comparatively mediocre con- 
ceptiou may be rendered fairly beantifut by Euit&blo 
handling of material. Tliis increased importance of 
sensuous basis in art is not in contradiction to wbat was 
eaid in tlio previous paragnipli regarding tlie greater 
share of idealization in art, bnt in conlirmatlon of it. 
Xlie sensuous material is not of greater importance in 
itself, but as a vcliiclo for presenting tlie ideal. In 
knowledge tlio sensation ie indifferent — tbat is to siiy, 
any sensation is citpnble of conveying some informii- 
tion, and as mere matter of knowledge, one piece of in- 
formation is as important as another; in art, the een- 
sation is of value, because certain sensuous stufi eorvea 
to present the idea, while other utterly fails. 

Frfed'iiH in Art. — It follows that since in art tlia 
sensuous material is handled solely with referenco to 
its fitness for embodying values or ideals, that art ap- 
pears in freer form than science. Science must con- 
form to the relations which are found actually to exist. 
It must regulate itself by tlie actual; art by the ideal. 
The latter need conform only to the ideal, and to tha 
necessity of so handling the sensuous form that it shall 
fitly express the ideal. Science reproduces by the nn- 
deretanding; art creates by the imagination. Art may 
not confine itseif to a detailed portrayal of fact, but 
inast depict the value, the eignilicance for the self, of 
the fact. Tho obligations which rest upon it are that 
it shall faithfully get at this value or ideal, and wilU 
right feeling select and manipulate the form whicli is 
to embody it. 

Idialigin ami Idealism in Art. — This enables us to de- 
cide upon the proper function of tho so-cailcd " ideal " 
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and " real " elements in art. Iti strictest eenee, a pnre- 
ly realistic, aa a purely idealistic, art is impossible — 
that is to say, pure realism would linve no meaning 
to appeal to the mind, for meaning Is a product of 
idealization, and would iiava no interest to appeal to 
tlie emotions, for interest is a prodnct of the putting 
of self into fact. And pnre idealism, if interpreted to 
mean that ecnsuona material shall not be nsed, is im- 
possible, for an ideal nnembodicd, unmanifested, wonld 
have no mesning whatever. Furthermore, all meaning 
is meaning of fact, of reality. It cannot exist in the 
air. Tlie careful, minute, and faithfnl study of actual 
fact is needed, therefore, first, that one may know what 
tlie value of an experience really is; and, secondly, that 
one may know the concrete eensuons material wliicli 
sliall be used in presenting it. All art, however, is 
idealistic in tbo sciiso that it has for its function tho 
appreciation of tho ideal values of experience, and snb- 
oi'diuates the treatment of its material to the convey- 
ing of this material. The material exists for the nke 
of the realization of the ideal. 

2. Thf Univermlily ff Beautij. — This introdnces as 
to llie nnivereal (jnality of icsthetic feeling. This is a 
necessary corollary of its ideal nature, for value, signifi- 
cance, is necessarily universal and cannot be confined to 
any one particular time or place. The form in which I 
tlie idea is realized is necessarily particular; the beau- I 
tiftil object exists here and now ; but its beauty is not 
a thing of time or place. An author may study a phase 
of society wliieli is extremely local and transient. If 
bis object is merely to reproduce in bis pages this so- 
ciety, Ilia work is not one of art, hut of science. It is 
a study in sociologv. If, however, bo toanages to por* 
14 
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tray tlirougli tie medintn of tliis material the ideal 
significance of the Eoclety, it is art. No matter liow 
macli of pcriBhitig and particular detail lie ma; intro- 
duce, tlie result is uiiivereal. It is tnic, as wo &a;, t^ 
human nature; that is, to the i>ermanent and essential 
being of man, and will, therefore, always appciil to tliose 
in whom the idea of man lives. Universality does not 
depend upon the inalcrial employed, but upon the epirit 
in which it is treated. We have now to elndy some of 
the ways in which ihis universality of feeling appears. 

(1.) In the tifst place, the univei-sality of sesthetie 
feeling necessarily precludes the lower senses from anj 
important i-Gle in art. Tasting or smelling au object 
requires that it be brought in actual contact with tito 
organism and bodily appropriated by it, either in wliolo 
or part. Such feelings may he agreeable, hut they can- 
not be beautiful. What they convey is simply a rela- 
tion of agreement between the substance and the given 
organism, not an agreement or harmony between tho 
object and intelligence in general, by reason of idcA 
symbolized by it. Such feelings are selfish ; they have 
no universal aspect. 

(2.) A beautiful object must exclude KhefeelinQ of 
ownci'sliip. The beautiful ol^ect may be owned, but 
its beauty cannot be. If what one enjoys in a beauti- 
ful object is the sense of its ownership, his feeling is 
not an sesthetic one. So far, indeed, as any feeling en- 
ters into the experience, which is not cnpiiblc of being 
sliai'cd by alt who witness the beautiful object, the sen- 
timent is not au (esthetic one. All enjoyment of pos- 
seseion, as well as of immediate physical use, must bo 
cxcludecl. 

(3.) rinally, the universality of (esthetic feeling re- 
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■luires tbat tbe beautiful object be not subordinated to 
(in^ external end. Not only mnst it be kept free from 
a!l subordination to sny person's private ends, but it 
must be freed from all subservience to anjthing out- 
side iteelf. Any too open appearsnce of utility de- 
tracts from beauty. Too open appearance of any di- 
dactic or moral end detracts also. A work of art may 
instruct, but so far as it aims at Instruction, it fails in 
b&iuty. It may elerate the character, but so fur as its 
construction is made subservient to teacliing a moral 
lesson, it is nubeautiful. Since tlic tiuie of Schclling 
it lias been recognized that lestbetic activity partakes 
of the nature of play. It lias its end in its own free 
manifestation. Beauty exists for its own sake, and 
ffisthetic feeling owes mucli of its quality to its being 
a feeling of spontaneous unconstrained action. 

3. T/ic factors of Esthetic I'cvUiiff. — We have al- 
ready seen tbat the cbarocterlstica which mark ffisthetia 
feeling arc its ideal and nnivcrsal character; that it it 
marked by great freedom, suggestivcncss, and unre- 
strained manipulation of sensuous material to embody 
the ideal effect aimed at. It may be objected that these 
terms are all very general and vague, and that we should 
be able to point out just those characteristics which 
constitute beauty and awaken the aesthetic feeling. It 
is impossible to limit art in this way, however, us one 
of ita most striking characteristics is that it cannot be 
defined. It is impossible to tell beforehand just wliat 
combination of qualities will appear beautiful, or how 
they should be arranged to excite lestbetic feeling. Wo 
can only jwint ont the very general chui'uctcrigtie& which 
all beantiful objects are found to possess. 

llarmontf, — This most general property, couslituliug 
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beantj, is harmony, oi- variety in unity. It is imposet- 
ble to give a inorc definite answer, becunse tlie cloinent 
of liarmony mny take tliousanJs of different shapes. 
Art is essentially creative, and it is iinpoBeitile to limit 
it boforelinnd by rules. It makes its own rules. It is 
impossible to tell what a beantjful object is except \>y ■ 
creating or contemplating some particular beautiful ob- I 
ject. Wo can lay down eoine formal consideration^ I 
bnt we cannot tell anytliing about the concrete content I 
in any otlier way. AVe liavc, tberefore, simply to ana- I 
lyze the idea of liarmony. 

Harmony and tlie Feeling of Self , — Harmony is, in | 
esBcnce, tlie feeling (f the aijreement of some esjH-rietice 1 
wUh Vie ideal natare of the self. This diBtiugiiiGlics it 
from tbc feeling of agreement or congrnity whicb plii^'B 
60 important a part in intellectual feeling. That is a 
feeling of agreement of relations. Wbetlier the feel- i 
ing of beauty is excited by the perception of regular I 
form, of a picturesqno landscape, a pleasing melody, s I 
poem, or a painting, lis essence is the felt harmony of 
the bcantifnl object witli onr own inmost nature. Wo 
find n landscape bcanliful because wc liitd onrBelrca in 
some way reflected in it. It appeals to lis. This does 
not mean that wo have ft prior conception of our nat- 
nre, and, consciously finding this realized in the laud- 
scape, cull the luttcr beautiful. Ituther the landscape 
serves to reveal to ns something bltbcrto unknown of 
our own capacities and sympathies. 

We do not mcnsnro the beautiful object by our con- 
ception of self, but we realize llie self tlirongh tlio 
perception of the object, and this act of realization of 
ibo ideal self, this embodying, in definite form, of iL 
ideal hitherto vagnc nnd undeveloped, is accoinpanic 
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by tlic tliriil of liarmony. It is tiot tlie Larmonj, tiio 
rcgtilni'ity, tlie proportion as objective, tliat ib, aa cou- 
griiotia relation of parts, whicii excites tlie fecliog. 
The objective liarmony would have no interest for ue, 
tbat is, would awaken no feeling, wero it not felt aa 
manifesting or developing onr nature into greater Iiar- 
niony. Tlie liarmony may be either universal or par- 
ticular, that is to sny, it may bo in harmony nitii tlie 
nnivereal ideal of human nature, or it may be in har- 
mony with tlie particular ideal of itself which a given 
individual or generation has unconsciously before it. 
In this connection what was said, in treating imagina- 
tion, of the pathetic fallacy may be referred to. 

II. j£8tketic Feding aa a iipnng to Actum. — jEs- 
thetic feeling not only goes out into objects where it 
takes the form of beanty, but in its connection with 
theso objects becomes a source of interest to the mind, 
and hence leads to action for the satisfaction of this 
interest. .Esthetic feeling, in other words, is some- 
thing more than passive enjuymciit of beauty ; it is ac- 
tive delight in it, it is lovo for it ; and lovo can bo sat- 
isfied only with tlie production of that which is loved. 
Feeling thus becomes a spring to creative activity 
which in its result takes the form of the fine arts. As 
the intellectual feelings, as springs to action, take the 
form of wonder, so the [esthetic feelings tnko the form 
of admiration. Admiration is love of beauty, as won- 
der is lovo uf knowledge. 

Th« Fine ArU — Art i», therefore, the attempt to 
satisfy the etstlietic side of our nature. As the leGthet- 
ic side of onr nature is the feeling of the ideal as such, 
it follows that art can completely satisfy admiration, 
only when it completely manifests the ideal — whatever 
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that may be. And as ivG liave seen tliat this ideal ia 
the completely developed self, we may say that tlie end 
of nrt 18 to ci'cute that in wliich the huiuan eotil may 
find itself perfectly reflected. Or as the esseiitinl fac- 
tor in beanty is harmony — harmony with self — we may 
eny that the end of art is to produce a perfectly har- 
monized eelf. The various fine arte, architecture, 
scnlpturc, painting, music, and poetry, are the gucccs- 
sive attempts of the mind adequately to express its 
own ideal natnre, or, more correctly stated, adequately 
to produce that which will satisfy its own demands for 
and love of a perfectly harmonious natnre, something 
ill which admiration may rest. 

Architecture. — Architecture is the beginning of this 
ideal creation. It is an art which appeals especially to 
tho eye, and since its products occupy the tliree dimen- 
sions of space, to tonch and the ninscular sense. It is 
the least idealized of the arts, for it depends in tho 
largest degree upon the actual material used, and it 
usee this material least freely since it has to snbordt- 
nate it to certain ends of utility. Its imposing forms, 
as well as its size, however, make its effects approach 
those of snblimity. Its eeethetic influence is one of 
vagne, bnt powerfnl, emotion. The fact that this emo- 
tion is so akin to one of dcpendenco and worebip ren- 
ders this art especially fitted for religious associations. 
The greatest architectural prodnetions have always 
been temples and cathedrals. Another reason for this 
is, that a bnilding for worship oblnidcB less tliao any 
other kind its especial end of nso, and so allows the 
artist more of that freedom of creation which is a req- 
nisite to all high art. 

Sadptm-e and Painting. — The art of Bcnlpturo ap- 
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pefila to the same Geneca ns nrdiitectiirc, nnd ie, indeed, 
generatljr found associated with it, all art of this kind, 
excepting the lowci' forms of domestic art, having been 
produced with at least a purtial architectnrnt effect in 
view. This art is more ideal than architecture, how- 
ever, for it is less ohvionsly subordinated to an; use; 
its effects depend more upon tiie idea which is to be 
conveyed and lees upon tlio material einplored ; and 
it is more intimately connected with man's own nat- 
ure, for it is usually employed in constructing the hu- 
man fignrc, and in presenting some human ideal, while 
architccturB in itself must be confined to physical mar 
terial, winch is, therefore, inadequate to express man'B 
trno nature. Painting mounts a step higher. Its mar 
teri.tl is color alone, occupying one dimension of space. 
It depends less npon the actual objective existence (is 
less realistic, if one choose to use that word) than either 
of the preceding arts. The sensuous clement in paint- 
ing is nought bnt a certain amount of varicolored pig- 
ment laid on a surface, and, without the interpreting 
action of intelligence, is dead and meaningless. Paint- 
ing widens the range of man's ideal expression of him- 
self, likewise, for it rcprcscnla man's paseionsandman'a 
deeds, and not alone his outward lignro at rest. It also 
brings ^Nature into ideal relations with man, rendering 
her spirit in its kinship to man's. 

Jtiuic. — In music the ideal factor aseumce still 
greater prominence. Thu matcrinl used has no longer 
even an existence in aj<ace. It is rather internal in 
character, tilling time only in the form of sounds. The 
Sistlietic quality, or beauty, is the manifeslatioa of 
man's eon] through these E<mnd8. The sounds are noth- 
ing; the iudwclling idea of thv artist is all. Maeio is 
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not only less material than tLc nrts already studied, but 
it is freer. It sceiiiB like an actual embodiincnt of the 
artist's own feelings for tlio beautiful. While in the 
other arts it is possible reflectively to trace somelliing 
of the rules which the artist followed in producing;, 
music appears like an immediate projection of a cre- 
ative nature. Tlic laws of tlie combination and i 
rangemeut of sounds can indeed be inado ont, but the 
laws for the selection of tlicBc arrangements renii 
hidden in the artist's brcast. Music also reveals its 
higlier ideal character in the part which harmony plays 
in it. There is harmony in ardiitectnre, but it nppeare 
as more or less external, as spatial pro|)ortion, etc.; 
painting, it appears in the gradAtion of colors, in the 
massing of light and shade?, in the composition of the 
figures; but in music, it is the very soul of the produc- 
tion. It is not the arrangement of the material ; it is 
the material. 

Poetry. — In poetry, however, art for the first time 
becomes thoroughly ideal. The sensuous basis is now 
degraded to an arbitrary symbol having next to no 
value in itself. That which it possesses is musical, 
aud has its signiticjince only as the vehicle of ideas. 
Here for the first time is tlio content of experience 
adequate to the ideal form employed. That is to say, 
here for the firet time is the subject-matter living man 
liimscU. It does not deal with his material present- 
ment, as sculpture, nor with the shadowy repreeonta- 
tion of his form, as painting, nor with his emotions 
and aspirations, as music, but with his own vital per- 
sonality. It is true that there is a poetry of nature,aa 
well as of man, but nature is treated only as the reflex 
of man's spirit, of his hopes and fears, loves and admi- ' 
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rations. Iii poetry, also, man works with oven greater 
freedom tlian in iiiiieic. lu material is iiot nou-living 
soiiikIs, whose freedom, after all, iniist be aseimilaled 
or imparted freedom, but personal itius, whose action is 
the exprceeion of their own inner natnre. Its form is 
also freer, being less subject to restrictions of nialh&- 
matical relations. 

Forma qf I'vetry. — Poetry may bo divided into epio, 
lyric, and dramatic, neglecting minor subdivisions. Epio 
poetry treats men as, in a cerLiin sense, natnral forces. 
It gives man's acts, rather than hia motives and springs 
to action. It shows liini moved to great deeds, in com- 
pany with other men, by great external forces bnt it 
shows us the deeds and the company, mther than tka 
workings of man's heart nud his in<lividna]ity. It H 
objective poetry. Lyric poetry, on the other hand, ii 
little concerned with historical happenings, or with 
mythical counterfeits of history. It cares littlo for ao- 
tiuii and results. It finds its field in man's inner life; 
it expresses his individual experiences — his loves, hatea^ 
desires, joys and sorrows. 

Dramatic poetry unites many of the characteristiea 
of each of the two foregoing classes. It deals with men 
in groups, and men in action. It shows the action, 
rather than tells us of it. It docs not paint life, but U 
sets it before ns. It shows ns these acts, however, u 
the outcome of man's perBonal motives, rather than as 
the result of any external historicnl forces or tenden- 
cies. It show us man, not in the interior recesses of his 
own Bubjectivo nature alone, nor man as swayed by 
forces beyond hitn to a goal of which he knows noth- 
ing, but man as irresistibly pushing on towards an in- 
evitable end through hia own personal desires and iu- 
14* 
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tentions. It shows na man's interior nature working 
itself ont ab an objective fact. It consummates, tiiero- 
fore, the rarigo of tine arts, because in dramntic form 
we have tlie liigbest ideal of self, personality dispUy- 
ing itself in the form of personality. The idea! and 
the mode of its embodiment are both personal, and be- 
yond this art cannot go, for in this man finds himself 
expressed. 

Iir. I'/te yEsi/ietio Judgment or Taate, — jS^stlietie 
feeling, like intellootnal, has its objective side. Beftuty 
18 a quality which wo spontaneously attribute to ol> 
jects. Admiration is the energy of teethetie feelinjf 
directed outwards. It follows that the feeling of beao- 
ty necessarily passes over into the judgment of beauty. 
Wo not only feel a certain tiirill of satisfaction, but we 
perform an intellectual act. We say the painting, the 
landscape, is beautiful; we regard the feeling not «a- 
an affection of our own subjective consctonsnees, bnt wa 
objectify it. Feeling must express itself. 

In the great artist the impulse to expression, the de^ 
maud for an adequate interpretation of the feeling, itj 
much stmnger than in the ordinary individnal, and sQi 
lie is impelled to creation; bnt tho inipulse is strong! 
enongli in every individual, so tliat ho rccognizea eomi 
thing as bcantifnl. The great artists are, after all.onlj 
ihe interpreters of tho common feelings of humanity; 
they but set before us, as in concrete forms of solt 
revealing clearness, tho dim and vague feelings which 
surge for expression in every human being, finding no 
adequate outlet. Tlius it is that wo always lind a great 
work of art natural ; in its presence wo do not fael 
ourselves before eomething strange, but taken deeper 
into ourselves, having revealed to as some of those 
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mysteries of our own iiatnro wliicli we Iind always 
but could not express. The lestiietic judgment, in 
short, is implicit in alt Imman beings. The artist helps 
it into light. 

Jlwfe. — Just as the intellectual feelings, when pro- 
dpitated in the fonn of jndgnients, arc afterwards con- 
densed iti tho form of logical principlca and rules, 
so the {Esthetic judgments ciystitllizc in the forin of 
the principles of ta^U: The " faculty " of taste is sim- 
ply A generic name fop the power whicli the individ- 
ual possesses of framing judgments concerning beauty. 
The principles of taste are the product of the reflective 
analysis of the understanding as it goes over the action 
of lesthetic feeling, and attempts to discover the lines 
along which the latter epontaneonaly expresses itself. 
They are attempts to formulate the characteristics of 
that object which feeling, without consciousness of 
rules, prononuccs to bo beautiful. It follows that 
taste is something individnal in its nature, depending 
npon the msthctie capacity and cultnro of the one ex- 
ercising it. It follows, also, that while the rnles of 
taste may bo imparted, the method of creating or even 
of appreciating beanty cannot be handed from one to 
another. It is a matter of individual feeling, of Eesthet- 
ic tacl,and tbo canons of taste funiiah only the dry so- 
lution of that wliich exists in living form in the soul 
of the artist. Artistic feeling is creative; tastu is crit- 
ical. It mnst follow after art, not precede it. 

Function of TmU.—\i is with matters of beanty as 
Aristotle B.ayB it is with matters of right condnct ; only 
the man of an artistic or ethical natnro is a jndge, in 
individnal cases, of wliat is bcantiful or good. Yet 
the formnlation of the principles according to which 
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feeling works in iironounciiig anytliing beautiful ia 
not useless. TLic attempt to say wliitt is beautiful ecte 
up an ideal of beauty towards wliidi tiie aitisti'c iiii- 
palaea may direct tlietnselvcs, and wbioli iiiiiy keep tlicin 
from being wasted in vain and nnfcrlilo attempts. Tlio 
conscious ideal may serve as a eriterioa of what is pro- 
duced, and 33 a guide of what to produce. It mast 
not be forgotten, Itowever, that this conscious ideal 
gets its definite sliape only from past productions, and 
while new creations inuet be informed by tbia ideal, 
tiic ideal iDust be constantly widened to include these 
new developments. Every attempt to set up tlie ideal 
as vltimaU lias two evil effects. In the first place, it 
stifles the efforts of the individual, and eubstitutes for 
that epontaticoiis freedom of action wbioli is the os- 
sence of lestbetic production a rigid obedience lo ex- 
ternally imposed rules. In tlic second place, it ties the 
ideal down to what lias already been acconiplislied, and 
tbus destroys its ideal character. It fossilizes the ideal 
into cut-and-dried fomiulte. What should be 8 spur 
to new creation beconica a burdeuEorao command to 
prodnco nothing new. 

Abnormal ^ethetic Fcding. — The tendency of (es- 
thetic feeling to get an independent exislencu in con- 
BciousncEs, and to l>fl cultivated, not for the sake of the 
beautiful object, but for the Bake of the personal sat- 
isfaction which it gives the one enjoying it, is great. 
.Esthetic feeling, in other words, degenerates into cu- 
iheticism. Admiration is no longer a love of beauty, 
an interest in whatever makes the universe lovely, but 
love for the pleasures of beauty ; an interest in tlie reflex 
effect which the loveliness of the universe has upon the 
individual soul. Or a correct tnste may become the 
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object songlit, rather than genuine appreciation nf whftfej 
gives cxpcrient'e its vahic. Instead of Burronderiq 
one's Gclf to admirntion of the bc<intifiil object, the ii 
dividual may regard admiration aa a coiifeBeion of weak- 
ness, and aesDino an attitude of aiijierioritj-. He he- 
cotnes a connoiseeiir or an aniatenr, and piidcB liimeelf 
t])ion his fastidionsnesa and refinement of tasto rather 
than loses himself in the realm of objective beaiitj-. 
Feeling, in short, is shut up within itself, instead of 
being made the key to the nnlocking of the heanty, 
frntce, and loveliness of tlie nniversc. Tim penalty is 
inevitable — loss of freshness, of healthiness, and finally 
of all vitality of feeling. Feeling has to live on itself, 
instead of finding new food in every object of experi-a 
cnco, and it ends hy destroying itself. | 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PERSONAL FEELING. 

Definition and Mode of Treatmnit. — PerBonul feel- 
ings are such aa ariet from the relations of self ■eon' i 
scions beings to each other. All feeling is tlic Accom- 
paniment of Eclf-rcaliziition. No inilividnal can real- ] 
ize himself in impersonal relationB — relations of tilings I 
to each other or to an ideal. He can truly develop liim 
self only in eelF-conscious activity, in personality, and 1 
this iB iinposBJblc ivitboat relations to other persons. ! 
A person developing liis personality in isolation from 
other persons, tlirongh contact with intellectnat or (es- 
thetic material, is impossible. It is hardly conceivable 
that he shonld ever become a being capable of know- 
ing objects, nnd of enjoying beauty, without the aid 
and etiunilus given by others; it is impossible to con- 
ceive bim as developing the social side of his natnre. 
Following the lines hitherto laid down, we shall tako 
lip: (I-) The general nature of personal feeling; (II.) 
Personal feeling as a spring to action, or love; (III.) 
The objective side of personal feeling, the social jadg- 
meiit or conscience. 

I. General Jfature of Personal Feeling. — There «ro 
sometimes said to be two distinct Vm'h of feeling for 
persons; one, feelings for self, egoietic or pcrsooal 
feelings, properly so called; the other, feelings for 
others, altruistic or social feelings. This division sup* 
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poEea tbat, in the first place, feelings belong to 
limited indiyidnalitj, and are considered only as tliey 
affect one's iinmediato self, but may afterwards be ex- 
tended to include other individnale. It overlooks the 
necessary reciprocal relation of egoistic and altruistic 
feelings. Tliere can be no eg^oistic feelings except as 
the self is distinguished from others and set over against 
tlicni ; tliero can Imi no nltruistic feelings, except as oth- 
ers nro recognized in their relations to self, and com- 
pared with it. Our lirst feelings are not personal, in 
the sense of egoistic. 

They are, properly considered, not personal at all; 
they become personal only as they arc referred to per- 
sons; and tlicy cannot \t6 referred to tho e</o, except 
ns the ego is com|Mircd, conscionsly or unconsciously, 
with others, and preferred before them; they cannot 
bccomo altmUtic except as others arc compared with 
tlio immcdiste claims of tho ego. The love of proper- 
ty, the feeling of rivalry, of anger, of tho love of ap- 
probation, the feeling of sclf-ceteein or pride, of eel- 
fiehncBC, may bo egoistic feelings, but they are so only 
bccaiiso of an act which recognizes, at one and the 
same time, self and not-self, c^ and (Ukr. Tho self 
has no meaning except as contrasted with other per- 
sons. Egoistic feelings arc impossible except through 
« connection with altrnistic feelings. " H'mo " roqnire* 
a contrasted "thine." 

Vlasaifcation of Personal Fettings. — Itecogniziug, 
therefore, that personal feelings cannot be classified as 
egoistic and altruistic, as each necessarily involves the 
other, we may properly classify them, in the ordvr 
of increasing universality, as social, moral, and relig- 
ions. Not only are egoistic feelings not tlie original 
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type of personal fcelin^rs, but they are not normaltt 
iiigs at all, wtien egoistic is iiiterpi-eted 
BCtise. Love of propeity, for cxaaiple, is not a eelfisli 
feeling; it is one form iu which the self nocessarily 
expands anil expresses its being. It becomes selfish 
only when tlie feeling is isolated fioiu the object, and 
llie plensure of property, tlie connection of property 
with one^s immediate self, Is made the object of coTf 
tcniplatiou or of action. Severed in this way from il 
connection with the object, and given independent e] 
istunce in coneciotiBnees, it is, like all sDcli fcoling, a1 
normal. 

1. ^cial Feelings. — Since feelings for self are i 
tliorongbly social in their iiatnre as feelings for otiiera 
since, indeed, one clfiss is not possible withont the oti 
er, we i-ceogiiize two forms of social feeling, of eoll 
and of others. One is the feeling of others in their 
relation to self; the other is the feeling of self in its 
relation to others. They arc not feelings which can 
exist apart from one another; they are phases of the 
same feeling separable only through abstraction. £ach 
is forther leaolvable into two types : feeling for utiiers, 
into sympathy and antipathy; feeling for self, luto 
humility and pride. 

(1.) Sympathy and Antipathy. — Both of these feel 
iiigs manifest the csseiitial nnity of humnn nature, ap-J 
pearing though it does in variuns individunla. ThejT 
are feelings ii?A(cA result from the nlenlijication ^ 
ont^s self with another, antipathy no less than sympa- 
thy. Weie it not for the nnity of one natnre with an> 
otJier, and the possible ideutilication resulting from this 
kinship, the feeling of indifference (which is proporljr 
not a feeling, but its nbsence) wonid be Ibo only stttO 
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of mind in wbicli one person cunid stand towards 
other. 

Antipathy. — Tlio special forms of antipatbj are dU- 
ffiiet and indignation. In dtiigiiEt we identify the state 
of mind or experience of others with onrselres, and 
find it repnUivc to our own actual state. Indignation 
is to be distingnisbed from anger and rage. T)ic Ut- 
ter are more or less blind, impulsive outliurets of feel- 
ing against whatever obetruota our picnsiirable activity 
or brings ns positive pain. Tiiey may be directed 
against things as well as persons ; it is only by experi- 
ence that they come to bo restricted to tlio latter. In- 
dignation is a feeling that lesults from identifying the 
course of aclion or emotional mood of another with 
onrsolves, when this course or mood conies short in 
large tneasnrc of onr own ideal. Could we not iden- 
tify the other person with self, and then moaenro both 
by A common ideal, the feeling of indtgnHtiou wotiM 
be impossible. 

Sifmpathy. — This feeling i-csulls from an identifica- 
tion of Btich ciiperiences of others as aro felt to be 
possible experiences of onr own with self. The feoltng 
may be unpleasant as mud) as that which excites dis- 
gust, but the experience which excites the latter feel* 
ing is one which wc feci repulsive to our intnotit self; 
while that awakening sympathy wc feel as something 
common to our natures. In sympathy wo take the feel- 
ings of anotlicr for onr own ; in disgust or indignation, 
wo eay that we would not have sneh feelings for onr 
own. We generally speak of sympathizing with tho 
griefs of others, but, of conrse, sympathy comprehends 
their joys as well. Hut the community of sorrow 
Bcems wider than that of gladness. 
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Origin of Sympathy. — Sytnpatliy has its origin in 
wbnt is termed rosonaiife or contagion of feeling. 
Tiiei-e is a psycliical atmospliere as well as a pli^-tical, 
and one living in this atinospliere absorbs and rcHects 
it, Langlitcr and crjiiig are botli "catching." Vfo 
iinconeeionely reproduce tJio feelings of tiioe* about 
ns; wo take on tlieir inood unaware. The method ap- 
pears to be as follows : we see the physical sign of grief 
or joj. By pnrc reflex or imitative action onr own 
features tend to take on this expression and indncc tho 
same feeling. There is the tendency to interpret tliis 
sign, and as the feeling can be interpreted only as it 
is reproduced, tho person himself assumes the mood. 
We know what tho sign of anger means only as 
we ourselves feel anger. These two facts combined 
form the psychological mechanism of the origin of 
sympathy. 

Nature of Sympathy. — Bnt this is only the basis of 
tho emotion. As already said, in sympathy wo take 
the feelings of oi\\en for our own. The process just 
described only reproduces in ourselves tho feelings of 
others; it originates certain emotions in onrselvee, bnt 
that is all that it docs. For sympathy, we niiist not 
only have this feeling ourselves, bnt wo mnst recog- 
nize, in addition, that it is the e.xpericncc of some one 
else. A skilful actor may, by tho foregoing process, 
awaken in its just tho emotion which he desires, bnt 
this is not necessarily sympathy. For we may recog- 
niK! that it is all a "show," a make-believe, and thus, 
while experiencing just the same feelings as the actor, 
never dream of projecting ihom beyond oureclvcs, and 
of regarding them ns the real feelings of others. Sym- 
pathy, in short, is the reproduction of tho experience 
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of another, accompanied by tJui recogniti 
that it is his experience. 

Conditions of Sympathy. — TIio conditions of sympa- 
tliotic feeling arc, therefore, tirst, sbility to apprehend, 
conecionsly or nnconscionslj-, the feelings of otliers, 
and to reproduce them in our ininde; nnd, secondly, 
the abil i ty to forget Bclf , and reraeinber that these feel- 
ings, althongh our own feelings, are, after all, the ex- 
perience of some one else. Sympathy involves dia- 
tinction as well as identification. I must not only 
asEiime into myself the experiences of a man who is 
eiiffcring from poverty, in ordt-r to synipatliizo with 
him, but I mnst realize them as his ; I mnet separate 
them from my own personal self, and objectify tlietn 
in him. 

Thna it is that many pei'sons who are extremely san- 
silive to the feelings of otliers are quite unsympathet- 
ic. Tlicy register in their own mood each slight vari- 
ation of feeling in those about them, as a barometer 
registers physical variations; but they Iiavo no true 
sympathy, for they regard these now feelings only m 
new experiences of their oton ; they do not project 
thorn ontward. The conditions «f snch projection are, 
first, sufficient emotional experience of onr own to 
bo ablti to apprehend and tnke on those of others; 
second, such an activt intt-rest in others as will en- 
able ne to regard these experiences ns Inily theirs. 
Wo must not only lako their life into ourK, but we 
must pnt onrs into them. Sympathy, as active inter- 
est, thus l>ecomes love and a spring to action, which 
wo will treat under the second head. 

Function of iSi/mpatAi/. — It is impossible to ovei^ 
estimate tho importance of eyuipathy in the emotional 
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life. It is there what attention Js in the strictly Jntelrl 
lectnal department; as tlie latter is the sole means by i 
which objects and relations coiuo within ilie reach of 
our consciousness, so sympathy is tho sole means by 
which persons come within the range of otir life. It 
is thus an extremely nnivereai feeling, for it takes as 
l>eyond what constitutes our iminodiale personality, 
our private interests and concerns, into what univtur- 
eally constitutes personality. It may be tiiniled atilrBt i 
to those of onr own family, onr own rank in society^ j 
our own neighborhood, but this is becauso of a defec- 
tive sympathy; it is because we have learned to sym- 
pathize only with that which is in harmony with soma 
limited aspect of our own nature; as our nature widens 
and becomes developed there must l)c a correepondin|[ I 
increase of sympathy, and this increase can reach iti 
end only in a completely developed personality, a per* J 
souality which has become absolutely universal. Such I 
a sympathy can, of course, recognize no distinction of I 
social rank, wcaltli, or learning, or anything that tcnda i 
to cut of! one person from another. 

Sympiitfiij and Social Inflations. — Sympathy is the 
bond of union between men; it is to the social eplicra 
what gravitation is to the physical. It is tho cxpres- 
Biou of the spiritual unity of mankind. While it 
may, in its undeveloped condition, ho confined, 
always widening to reach more men, and deepening 
to include moi'e fundamental relations between i 
It constitutes society an organic whole, a whole per- 
meated by a common life, where each individual etill 
lives his own distinct life iiDiibsorbed in that of the 
community. It is possible, perhaps, to conceive of 
a duvclopment of sympathy such tlmt each iudivid- 
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tiul elionld siinplf take into liimself tlio expcrietioee 
of otiiors, and not projoct them outward in rcaliz- 
in;r that tliej are the experiences of persons. Sucli 
a development wonid result in each living n eclf- 
atieorbed life, without recognizing liia relations of spir- 
itual identity wltli otfier men. Or it is pofieible to 
conceive sncli a development of eympalliy tiiat caoli 
Glionld eiinply project liiinsclf ontward, and loso liie 
individtiat life in the life of the cotninunity, becoming 
more and more absorbed in it. In tliis case a Bcnee 
of separate jiorsonality would be lost. But, as nintter 
of fact, the nature of Brmpathy is snch tliat growth in 
individnality is a necessary accompaniment of growth 
of nniversality of feeling. Sympathy identifies others 
with one's self, and at tlie same time distingnishes 
them from one's eelf. It enables ns to realize our trne 
natarc, which is nnivereal personality, by widening onr 
life till it Iteeomes as comprehensive as humanity, and 
at the same time deepens our own distinct individual- 
ity. Tlie growth of feeling is like the growth of 
knowledge. It becomes more individual through uni- 
versal relations. 

(2.) Pride and Humility. — As sympathy and antip- 
athy are feelings for others as coimeetpd with self, so 
prido and humility are feelings of self as related to 
others. Pride is a sense of our own worth com- 
pared with a personality uot ourselves, and humility 
is a sense of onr demerit compared with snch a per* 
soiinlity. Pride may bo self-respect. As snch, it is 
the feeling that we are personalities; tliat there is em- 
B worthy 



of respect « 



r found. As such, it is not an egoistic 



feeling, hut the obvei'se of sympathy. In short, it is 
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not feeling of our pitrticular separate qualities 
feeling of oar iinivursal nature, that wliJcli wo have il 
common ^vith all personalities. Wlien it is tlie feeling 
of eome qnulity, acquirement, or circumstance of self, 
pride takes the form of self-complacency, conceit, van- 
ity. Snch feelings are egoistic, and prevent the poi 
from getting oiiteido of himself. 

Jlumiliiij. — Humility is not necessarily oppoeed 
self-respect. As self-respect is the recognition in f( 
ing that ^vc are persone, and, as such, cnnnot be put 
any low nse, go Immility is the scuse of the 
traet betweeu this personality wliich constitntee oi 
real (that is, objective and universal) being, and oi 
actual state of attainment. As such, pridt 
mility necessarily accompany each other. liumilii 
may, however, be tiio seiieo of our own partical 
worth as compared with the piirticular worth 
somebody else. As such it takes the form of seni 
tivenesB, self -depreciation, perhaps oven to degrat 
tion; though it may occur in the form of modcstjFj 
which, if genuine, is i-atbcr the absence of conceit 
a positive form of feeling, 

Contplex Fonna. — It is not to be supposed that om 
analysis is able to correspoud to the actual weall 
of positive relations which social feelings assnmi 
we arc able only to indicate a few of the Icadi: 
tpyo. We may mention in addition certain 
Complex forms which result from tlio simple com: 
nation of tJiese types. Antipathy combined 
tlie egoistic form of huuillity, gives rise to tlio feelii 
of nivy ; sympathy, similarly combined, givcs_;'(!afowi 
for where thoro is jealousy there is sympathy regal 
ing tbu «nd in vietv, but recognition of one 
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feriorjty, while envy woald carp at all tlie atlninments 
of another. Malice is the egoistic form of pride joined 
with antipathy; covelousness is the same form of feel- 
ing combined with sympathy. Tiie student will find 
it an oscellent psychological analysis to take the ahnost 
infinilo variety of Bocial feelings and analyze them into 
their elementary types. 

2. Moral feelings. — Tlio moral feelings are based 
upon the social feelings, and arc an outgrowtli of 
them. We recognize moral relations to those whom 
wo feel to be identical in nature with ourselves. The 
feeling of sympathy as the basis of tins identifica- 
tion of natures is, therefore, tlio source of all moral 
feeling. Moral feelings may be extended to include 
all possible relations, intellectual and testiietic, as well 
as strictly social, bnt tliis is only when these relations 
urebrougiit intocouucction with personality. In study- 
ing moral feelings wo have only to ascertain how they 
are developed ont of the social feelings, and what ele- 
ments, liitherto unrecognized, this development intro- 
duces. 

Feelings of liightneas. — As the essential characteris- 
tic of an intellectual feeling is that it is the sense of 
truth, or the harmony between one object and relation 
and the ideal unity of all relations; us the essential 
charactcristie of an (esthetic feeling is that it is the 
scnso of bcanty, or the harmony between an object 
and the ideal value of all objects, so moral feeling is 
the sense of riglitness, the feeling of the harmony ex- 
isting between an act of a person and the ideal of per- 
sonality. The feeling that an act is right is the feeling 
that in that act the ideal — that is, the perfectly objec- 
tive and universal — personality is realized ; the feeling 
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of the wrongiioas of an act is the feeling that 

not conform to this ideal of pei'sonality, but conti 

venoe it. Intellectual feeling deals with the relations 

of objects; lEBthetie feeling with their ideal values; 

Eocial feelings with the reltttions of pcrsone; moral 

feelings with the ideal relations and worths of |>er- 

Bons. 

Moral Feeling i» onlij Elicit Social Feeling. — It 
is evident from this that moral feeling only brings into 
coiiscions recognition what is all the time involved in 
social feeling. Tiic essence of social feeling is ttiat in 
it man feels himself identified with a self more com- 
prehensive, more permanent than his own private and 
particniar being. Ho feels his true life to be that of 
all personalities; he feels, in short, tliat he cannot real- 
ize himself except in a self which will unite and har- 
monize all the varied experiences of humanity- It is 
not meant, of course, that this relation of the actual 
self to tho ideal, universal self is consciously recog- 
nized by all to bo present when they experience social 
feeling. It is only meant that a fair analysis reveals 
tliis relation as constitiiling its essence, lint in moral 
feeling this relation is brought more explicitly into 
conscionsnese. In moral feeling man feels his trne 
self to bo Olio wliich comprehends possible relations to 
all men, and all acts which are necessary to bring tho 
actual self into harmony with this true self, to make 
liis will, in other words, confonn to a universal will, 
he conceives as duties. 

Tlta Feeling of Obligation. — Besides the feeling of 
rightness, it is evident that moral scnttment involves 
the feeling of obligation. In intellectual feeling, and 
in afethctic feeling, there is no eonse of obltgatioD. 
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We Bimpljf feel that the trntli or the beauty is there. 
We feel no responsibility for its existence. If we feel 
any res|K)iiBibility to rcprodiice thein in onreelve: 
only because we have bronght tiiem in relation to per- 
sonality, and have conceived them as elements of a 
completed personality — as merely intellectiiitl and 
thetic no such responsibility is felt. But the feeling 
that a tmiversal self is our own true being is necc^ 
sarily accompanied by the feeling of obligation and 
responsibility. We feel bound to realize ear own naU 
nre because it is our nature, and feel responsible for 
its non-realization, because we are not dealing with a 
material which seems partially estcmal to ourselves, 
and lience out of our control, like the relations consti- 
tuting the universe, or the ideal values which these 
relations express, but with our own very selves. 

Jieverenos and liemorite. — The combination of feel- 
ings of rightnces and of obligation gives rise to the 
feeling of reverence, lleverenco is the feeling that the 
object towards which it is directed is completely uni- 
Torsal, realizing in itself the wills of all men, and hence 
is entirely "right" or perfect, combined with the feel- 
ing that tills persunnlity is not foreign to our nature, 
but is its true being, and hence is an absolute obliga^ 
tion upon it. The social feeling of humility becomes 
greatly deepened in the presence of such an ideal per- 
sonality. Jiemorae is the feeling of the chasm exist- 
ing between this ideal and our own actual state through 
some act of our own. Wo feel that we ought to liave 
realized our own being, and that wc could have done 
so, but that we have not. The feeling of this split, 
this dualism, in our nature constitutes remorse. 

Z. Iltligious Feelimj. — Moral feeling is the out- 
15 
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growth and manifestation of tlie tvue natnre of social 
feeling; religioiiB feeling bears a siiuilar relation to 
moral. There is a conflict in moral feeling as eucli. 
Moral feeling lays hold of our own true self, as one 
harmonizing all elements of human cliaracter, and says 
tbat this ought to be made real, and that our nctuul 
self mnst be niado into conformity with it. Moral 
feeling involves, therefore, a gulf between the actual 
and the ideal or nnivereal self. Our own nature does 
not completely manifest itself in moral relations; it 
does so partly, and ought to do so wholly. Our nHtara 
can be completely ohjectificd or realized only wl 
the chasm between wliat is and what ought to be, 
tween the actual and the ideal self, is overcome. Ra-- 
ligious experience is tlie sphere in which this iden- 
tificatiou of one's self with the completely realized 
personality, or God, occurs, Tteligiona feeling is, 
therefore, the completely universal feeling, and with 
it the progressive development of feeling onda. It 
brings into our experience the elements which arc in- 
volved in moral and social feeling, hitt arc not made 
explicit in them. Wo shall briefly mention some of 
tliesc elements. 

Fediug of Dfpendince. — In the feeling that our 
actual self is not our true self there ia involved tbo 
element of dependence. In social relations wo feel 
ourselves dependent upon other pcrBonalitiea for our 
development; wo feci that isolated we are deprived of 
most of our powers. In moral relations this depend- 
ence is conscionsly felt, as is cxpi'essed in the emotion 
of obligation. To feel that we o^ight to realize a cer- 
tain personal worth is to feel our dependence upon 
lliut worth. But this feeling docs not become coui- 
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plete. There is always our own private eelf wliicli ia 
set np over agsinst tho univerBal ecIf ; this private Goir 
cnnnot be got lid of lu moml action, altl)uiigli wo feel 
that it ouijld to be nbolishcd. Bat in rcligioiis feeling 
we recogniro the wortUIeesness, tlie nuUity, of tbis pri- 
vate separate aelf, and snrrcndcr ourselves wbolly to 
the perfect pereonaHty, God. Wo feel tliat there is 
absolutely no independent otctnent lu us. It follows, 
of course, that the feeling ia not one of physical do- 
id(uice,oae upon power, but aspiritoal dependence; 
that whatever we have and are is not of our particular 
eelves, but from God. 

Feding of Peace. — Another element of religions 
feeling is that of tho feeling of peace. This emotion 
is that of complete reconciliation, of harmony. So far 
as wo attain tho moral ideal there ia this feeling, for 
the moral ideal is simply a completely tmificd person- 
ulity, but, as already mentioned, the moral life is one of 
confiict. Tho unity is not attained. In the religious 
life, however, go far ns one gives np wholly his own 
particular self (and except as he docs this, there is no 
religions life), and takes the life of the completely har- 
monious Personality for his own, he is not living a 
life of conflict, but of apprehending that which abso- 
Intuly is. There can be no essential dualism in his life, 
for the only thing which is real for him is that lielng 
in whom personality is complete. Tliore is, tlicreforc, 
tho feeling of pence. 

The I'tidliny of Faith. — Botli in social and moral 
relations faith ia involved. In moral relations, for 
example, one says that sometliing must be realized by 
him which exists not as matter of fact, but as an ide^ 
The uioral ideal is not a mere fact iu tho world ; it ts 
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truly an ideal, that which onght to be sctnnl.bnt is not 
Been to be bo. It is true that uioraiity is not ati imaj 
nation, it is manifested in living characters in sociel 
and tlio state; but these get all their moral force t 
cause tlicy are felt to be expressions of an ideal. Tbiiil 
idea), therefore, not existing as so much fact, mtiEt be 
apprehended by faith. The moral life is one of faitb, 
for it constantly asserts that the final reality for i 
IB that which cannot he made out actually to e 

The religious life only brings this element to t 
scious recognition. It says that that of which alonfr^ 
the individual can ho Eure as matter of fact, namely, 
bis private self, is unreal, and that the Bolc reality is 
the perfect and nniversal personality, God, who cannot 
be immediately felt to be. It asserts that this Person- 
ality IB not only ideal, and nn ideal which oi/r/ftt to be 
real, as moral feeling asserts of its object, hnt that it is 
perfectly real. Since the entire intellectnal, festliet- 
ie, and moral life is one of idealization, it is evident 
that the feeling of faith, which religion insists upon and 
induces, is the feeling which ia implicitly involved in 
all experience whatever, Heligious feeling, or faith, is 
absolutely universal, universal in its object, and nnin 
sal as coextensive with all experience. 

II. PersojioZ Feeling as Spring to Action. — Person 
feeling takes the form of interest in pei'sons. It I 
ncccBsarily directed outwards. It can find its satisfM 
tiou only in the realization of that in which its tnten 
lies. Considered in this light, personal feeling ib lot 
Ix)ve ia to persons wliat admiration is to ideal valaot 
or wonder to the objective universe. It is not a bqI^ 
jectivo Bcntimcnt, nor a passive affection. It is acUn 
interest. It is not receptive in its nature, but crontin 
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It is cBScntially objectire. We may be pleaenrably af- 
fected by indivEiluRlg, and may, through association, ex- 
tend the pleasure we experience to these individuals; 
wo may include them within the spliere of our jwrsonal 
enjoyment. But this is not love, nltliongh it is one of 
the means by which lore comes into existence. As 
vender and admiration aro forgctfulncss of self in the 
presence of the aniverse of objects and ideals, so love 
is forgetfnlness of self in the presence of persons. 

Ztn>6 and Uate. — All love is sympathy considered as 
spring to action, and hate is antipathy. It has been mat- 
ter of discussion among psychologists whether there is 
any snch feeling as pnre hate or malevolence. Some 
have asserted and others denied that it is possible to 
assume nn utterly hostile attitude towards others, and 
find pleasure in their loss. In one signification of the 
term hate, it is necessarily implied in love. As love is 
interest in the well-being of anotlicr for his own sake, 
it involves hatred for all that hindei-s this well-being. 
Since we recognize that well-being is personal and cannot 
be controlled by non-personal considerations, we recog- 
nize that tlioso hinderanccs mnst be due to the peiwu 
himself, and in that sense we may be said to hate him. 
We hate, in other words, all that prevents the realization 
of our love. The hatred is simply the negative eide of 
love. Since, however, love is necessarily an emotion 
which finds its satisfaction in persons, hate as a feeling 
directed towards persons in Oiemselixit is a jisychologi- 
cal impossibility. Personality la a universal character- 
istic, and wc could not hate a person in himteif without 
hating onr own self. 

Like and DUUke. — Love, however, has an abnonnal 
form. It is poasihio that tlio feeling shoald not lose 
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itself in others, but Bhould become turned inwards, a 
exist for tlio Botisfactioii of one's private self. 
regard otlierB, in olber words, only so far as tliey itiiii- 
ister to oar individual satisfaction. Our feeling tow- 
Rrds them may be because tliey " agree " with us, or are 
agreeable; because they prodncc pleasurable emotions 
in US. Such affections arc "likes" ratlicr than love. 
Similarly tbcy may affect ns disagreeably; they may 
cause ns unpleasant experiences. Tliey may do tbis 
by the possession of some quality which constantly re- 
minds us of our own inferiority, by some qnality which 
irritates ns, or by actually injuring us. t^ncb persona 
we dislike. But such feeling is an egoiGtic feeling, uot 
a social one, while hato proper, since it is directed 
only towai'ds that wbicli hinders self- realization, is, in 
effect, a social feeling. Most of what is ordinarily 
called hatred is either malice or dislike. 

Products of Love. — Love, as interest in the well- 
being of personality, is necessarily creative. Wonder 
creates science, admiration creates the fine arts; Iotq 
creates tlio various fonns of pereonal relations and in- 
Etitntions: of these, the primary and fundamental la 
the family, based upon 6e.xual, parental, and filial love. 
It is the most immediate and intimate form which in- 
terest in others takes. It is based in the greatest de- 
gree upon tlie immediate and direct demands of oar 
nature ; the demands for reproduction, for nourishment, 
for shelter, for protection. As, however, it is in the 
family that each personality most fully expresses his 
own nature, as the relations of persons to each other 
arc there the most intimate, it becomes the fundamental 
social unit, the primary moral agency, and the nltimato j 
eonrco of religions education. 
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Otfurr Fi^rma. — Love, however, cannot be restricted 
to those witli whom we are in immediate natnral and 
phjreical relations. Wherever there is a [>creon, there 
is a poeeihle object of pei-sonal iolereGt. Love widens 
into friendship, wliich, taken in a comprehensive sense, 
is the basis of all social relations. Society, as an insti- 
tution, is but the manifestation, the realization, of per- 
sonal feeling as a spring to action. Personal feeling 
can find its goitl onlj in relations to persons, which are 
permanent and universal ; and all that we call society, 
state, and humanity are the realization of these perma- 
nent and universal relations of persons which arc based 
upon active sympathy. 

Psychologically, the bond of union in society and the 
state is not law in a legal or judicial sense; much less 
force. It is love. L-lw is the expression of the fact 
that love is not .in ill-regnlated gnsh of sentiment nor 
a personal indulgence, but is the universal and natural 
manifestation of personahly. Tiie force wliicli society 
employs is the recognition by society that the uni- 
versal personality is an absolute obligation upon every 
member of society; and that only in society can this 
personality be realized, and that every breach of social 
relations is a binderaiico of the accomplishing by man 
of bis true life. It is the manifestation by society of 
that hate which is necessarily implied in all love. The 
highest product of the intorcet of man in man is the 
Church. This brings into explicit consciousness the 
elements involved in all bocihI organization. It re- 
quires love as the supreme obligation, and it brings to 
light tbe relation of this love to the perfect and uni* 
rersal personality, Uod. 

III. Fifding tu Social Judgnunt, Conteience. — The 
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feoliiig of riglitiiesa necessarily passes over 
judgment of riglitnesB. We regard tbe feeliog 
Bometliing \vliich we giibjectively experience, but ad an 
attribntc of the act of personality. We do so becauM 
we conceive that to bo liglit wLicIt agrees witii tlic con- 
ditions of a complete pcitsonulity, and encli a person^ 
ality we instinctively feci to be univcrenl and objoctiri 
Tlie moral jtidgiticnt is tlie explicit presence in 
scionencss of tiio objective factor involved in all per- 
sonal feeling, Tiie moral judgments, taken togctlier, 
are referred to a power called conscience. Conscience 
is not, however, to bo conceived as a Epecial faculty 
mind. As feeling, it is tlio emotion of riglitness ai 
obligation, together with tlic consequent remorse 
approbation flowing from a feeling of conformity 
non-conformity to the obligation. As intellectnal, it 
the apprelienEioii of the content of these feelings; 1 
apprehension of tim quality of moral acta measured 
the ideal of pei'sonality. 

Nature of ConscUnce. — Conscience is, therefore, lo? 
tiiitive. It is not such in the sense that it ennnciatcs 
universal laws and principles, for it lays down no laws. 
Conscience is a name for the experience of pei-sonali^ 
that a given act is in harmony or in discord with ki 
truly realized personality. It is the internal side of-^ 
every personal experience. Tiiese experiences aro nec- 
essarily connected with feelings of pleasure and of pain, 
of approbation and disapprobation. That whicli K felt 
to correspond to the perfect ideal of man is felt as liar- 
moniona, and calls forth the feeling of moral harmony 
which we call Approbation. Conscience, like tlio intel- 
lectual and the eeethetic sense, is capable of develop- 
ment. To say this, is only to say that man's moral 
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naturo U iti procees of realization. Witli over; new real' 
izatioti of personality comes ft bigliur ideal of what 
conBtilutes a true mnn, and a keener response to rulu- 
tioDB of Larinony and discord. So every de^adation 
of manhood is accompanied hy a lowering of ttic ideal 
which one can form, a blunted senae of what conforms 
to it, and approbation of what would otherwise flood 
the soul with displeasure. Consucnce is, indeed, n 
feeling of the nniveraal and objective worth of per- 
sonal acts, bnt in what degree its feelings are trne to 
fact depends upon how universal and objective is the 
self which feels. 

Congcience and Mhk«. — The moral judgment, like 
the intellectual and testhetic, ia individual. It is the 
intuitive expression of tho moral nature of the indi- 
vidual. Heason may, however, investigate the sponta- 
neous and intuitive dcclAmtions of feeling to find the 
grounds upon which it works, and, having reflectively 
analyzed these grounds, may formulate tliem in the 
laws of condiicr. as it fonaulates the canons of taste, 
and the rules of logic. It thus attempts to arrive at 
niiii'ersal laws of action and permanent qualities of 
right action. It must not lie forgotten, however, that 
a moral law is an abstraction. The concrete fact is a 
living personality, and what wo call an ethical law is a 
mode of action whicli has been separated by reflective 
Analysis from this personality. TJie moral individual 
does not live to realize moral law, hut to realize him- 
self, and what nre termed moral laws are those modes 
of action which are observed to 1)6 harmouionsly re- 
lated to such i-ealizatton. While ethics is a Icgitiiiute 
analysis of the monti sense, an attempt to tnako it 
reuder np its liiddcn meaning, casuistry is an abiiormal 
18» 
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inanifeBtation of it. It is tlic attempt to formolato rules 
to decide between riglit and wrong action in specific 
cases. It tluis attempts to substitute for ttie uncon- 
strained freedom of ttic person external and foreign 
prescriptions. The lieart of tlie mural )ifc lies in tlio 
free pei-sonftl detenaination of right and wrong. No 
set of rules can take the place of this personal deter- ' 
mination wJthoQt deatro^'ing the viLiI spring of morale. J 
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Nature flf yTiU. — Knowltsdge ia the anivereal aspect 
of coiiBciousnees ; fccliDg, its iiidividu»I. Tlicae two 
aspects find tlieir unity in will. Knowledge is that side 
of conBcioDSDcss which reports to ns something that 
is; feeling that side wliich reports it to me or to thee. 
Every given consciousness ia both knowledge nnd feel- 
ing; it is feeling, for it is mine; it is knowledge, for 
it hns a content of significance. But a tinion of feeling 
and knowledge in one and the same act is what we 
know generally as will. Will always iitiites me with 
some realUij, either transforraing an clement of the me 
into ohjectivo reality, or bringing that objectire realitj 
into tlie sphere of my iitimcdiato feeling. It thus cdd- 
necta the content of knowledge with the form of feel- 
ing. Or, again, there is no knowledge withont attOD- 
tion; but attention is simply tJic activity of will as it 
connects a universal couteut with an individual aub- 
ject. There is also no feeling except as an nccoinpani- 
ment of some activity. Both knowledge and feeling, 
therefore, find tlieir basis in will. 

The Will atid Sensuous lmpiiht-s. — The will is not 
pnrely format, bnt has n real content of its own. This 
is snpplicd priniuiily through the buusuous iuipulaes. 
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These do not of theniselv-cs constitute will, anj- more 
than EensHtions constitute knowledge. As tho latter 
I'ODsieCs in relating, connecting, and eyetcmatizing een- 
B&tions, in mastering and interpreting tliem, so will gets 
its existence in the co-ordination and miitntti regnktiou 
of tlie sensuous iinpulBCs; in bi-iiiging tlicin into liar- 
nionioue relations with each other tlirongh their subor- 
dination to a common end. We liave, for example, 
impulses which indnce tis to locomotion; these im- 
pulses do not constitute a volition until tlicy are con- 
nected with one another, and organized into a deti- 
ntte mode of action. The sensuous impulses, in other 
words, constitute the raw material, the basis of will; 
they must bo elaborated into the actnnl forma of voli- 
tion through a process. We shall tjike up, therefore, 
in this chapter, the raw material ; slinll then pass on to 
the processes of development of tJiia material ; and 
finally consider some of the results, tlio concrete mani- 
festations, occasioned by the action of the processes on 
the eensnous impulses. 

Sensuous Impuhe Defined. — Sensuons impulse may 
be defined as the frit pre»s\iiv of a slate of consciousness 
arising from Bome huJihj condition to cxprcM itsflfin 
producing some physical chamjf. It involves, there- 
fore, some affection of the physical urgnnisni which 
occasions a state of consciomncsB; and this state of 
consciousness la not purely quiescent, but involves in 
itself, as it were, a snrplus of energy which reacts 
against tbe external stimulus in some way. Fur exam- 
ple, tho nervous mechanism of the eye is affected by 
fBlheric vibration; the molecular motion eonditctcd to 
the brain results there in the etnto of consciousnesB 
vhicU wo call the sensation of light. But there la also 
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an nScction of tlie self; tliere is ft tendency 
direct tlie eye towards tiie liglit or away from it. The 
feeliog of this tendency or pressure towards or from a 
physical stimulus is sensuons iinpolso. Tiie stimnlns, 
of course, inny arise from witliin, as in tlic case of 
hunger, where it is a condition of the organiem. The 
sensation of hunger, so far as it gives ns information 
of the state of otir body, is the basis of knowledge; so 
far as it is a plcasiirablo or pninfnl affection of self, 
is feeling; so far as it is this feeling pins tlio ten- 
dency to react upon it, and satisfy it, by bringing 
about some objective cliange, it is impulse. 

litjlex Action. — A sensuous impulse inrotvcs, there- 
fore, both an inlcriiul and external sido. It has, as a 
necessary prerequisite, a state of feeling, an affection 
which is agreeable or tho reverse. I!iit it Iios, as ita 
necessary outcome, a tendency towards phrsical ex- 
pression, an actual change of the body. There must 
be, accordingly, sumo niecliauism to connect these two 
sides, to giro the internal feeling its external expres- 
sion. This mechanism is known as reflex action. The 
nerves of the ccrebro-epinal system of the body are 
either sensory or motor ; that is to say, they cither con- 
duct the atimulns from a sense-organ inwards, or they 
conduct a stimulus from a central or^u to a group of 
muscles. These sensory and motor nerves hare point* 
of meeting in tho spinal cord. When a etimulue la 
transferred from a sensory nerre to a motor withont 
tho conscious intervention of the mind, wo have r^fitx 
action. 

That is to say, refles action is Ote direct and imme- 
diate dcAvlion of a stimul-ua having a Knse origin 
into a motor channeL If souothing snddonly ap> 
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pronclics tlie eje, the nerve Etiinnliis is transferred 
the Epiiial cord, anJ, iiiBteail of being thence coiitiniM 
to the brain, and giving riec to a eenBation, it is di 
charged into a. motor nerve, and tlio eye is iminedJal 
ly closed. Coughing, chewing, swallowing, etc., are otl 
cr examples of reflex acts. Keflex action, as Each, is 
physiological process, but it is of importance here 
canse it forms tlie phyeicnl basis of scnEiioiis itnpul 
The reflex action, in itself, involves no coneciousneeSf 
while the scnsnons impulse does; bnt the nnion of 
sensory and motor nerves, whether In the spinal cordj 
or brain, affords the mechanism by which any feeli' 
may discharge itself in producing pliysical change, ai 
thns relieve the pressure. 

Classes of Impulses. — Strictly speaking, sensuous im- 
pulses would be confined to those accompanying tbe 
immediate feelings which come from our senses, gen* 
eral and special, bnt, owing to their great similarity of 
natnre, we shall treat, in connection with them, iiit- 
pulscs of perception, imitative impnlscs, ideational 
pulses, and instinctive iinpulsee, considering tinder 
latter liead those of expression eepecialiy, 

Ofneral Scjise Imjmlsea. — Every sensation, aa a coi 
crotD fact, is an impulse. In treating sensatioii Dndi 
the head of knowledge, wo spoke of it as if it were ftl 
mere state of the mind. That is only one side of it. 
It is also a reaction against tlio stimalus; it is a di^ 
turbancc of the cquilibrinm of tlie organism, setting 
free energy which must discharge itself in prodnciog 
some change. This is seen most plainly in theoi^nio 
senses, where the senses appear aa appetites, or aa re^ 
itlarli/ recurring tendencies to the <ippropriati(m ^ 
material nicrnal to tlie organism. These demands ol 
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the Bcnse organs may bo constant, as that for air; or 
periodical, as those for food and drink; or irregular, 
liko the scxaal. But in all cases tho sensation is not 
exhausted in itself, hnt is an inipnisc outgoing npon 
Bonie foreign material. It expresses, in otiier words, 
the demand of tlic mind to make something onteide 
of itseU part of itself; in the given cases, part of ita 
jihysical self. 

Special Sense Imj»ilses. — Tliis fact is no lose true of 
tlie special senses. Tlicro is n hnnger of tho sense of 
tondi for bodies; of the sense of hearing fur sonnds; 
of the sense of sight for light and its colors. The con- 
tact of the hand with a body is reacted upon with an 
impulse to explore that body, to " feel " it. Every soand 
is a stimutns to the mind to observe it, to note its qoal- 
ity, its relations, etc. If it is particnlarly pleasanE, the 
tnind acts by an inipalse to continue it; if disagreea- 
ble, to destroy its canse, or to take the body ont of its 
hearing. Were not sensations eomothing more than 
mere sensations, were they not impulses to action, 
knowledge would not originate; for there would be 
nothing to induce tho mind to dwell npon the sensation 
with the accentuating action of attention ; nothing to 
direct tlio mind to its qualities and relatione. It fol- 
lows, ns n matter of course, that will would not origi- 
nate, for there would bo noiluug to induce the mind lo 
pnt forlli its activities at all, much less anything to in- 
duce it to put them forth in this dii-ection rather Uiaa 
in that. 

ImpttUea of PtrCfption. — Tho sensuous impulses 
just spoken of follow directly out of the state of feel- 
ing, involving no recognition of an object. There are, 
however, impnisee which follow as dirocllr from the 
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perception of some object, involviiig no can^douan^M 
oftheend oftlie action, and such we may call iiupnlses 
of perception. Tliey all come under tlie general head 
of iiDpulsea to gniep somctliiti^. Tiicrc eceina to bo a 
connection of some sort between tlie recognition of an 
object and a tendency to reacli for and grasp it. Tbia 
tendency ia seen very fully developed in infants. The 
child soon reaches for all objects which come witbin 
the range of his vision ; this impulBo easily develops it- 
Beif into the plat/ impulse. The child grasps for ob- 
jects, handles them, moves them hero and there, tbrows 
his arms abont, with no end in view except the exproa- 
sion of bis own activity. It is the development of the 
mnsciilar impulse in connection with the recognition 
of objects, and is of great importance ns a stimulus to 
activity, and as constantly initiating new modes of ac- 
tivity. 

- Impulses to Imitation. — Growing out of the impulses 
of perception, and forming a large part of the material 
of play, are the impulses to imitate or reproduce any 
perceived movement. This again is especially mani- 
fest in children, being seen both in their sports and in 
their i-elations to their ciders, and is one of tbo most 
important factors in their edncation. A child, by pure 
foree of imitation, takes on very largely the artistic 
and moral coloring of bis environment. Ttie force of 
the imitative impulse is seen very clearly, also, in hyp- 
notized persons. The tendency to imitate is ordinarily 
checked by the presence in conscionsneEs of other ideas 
and ends incompatible with tbo bare reproduction of 
something externally perceived ; but when tlieso ara 
i-xdiidcd from the spboro of coneciousness, as they ape 
in persons in a somnambulic condition, whether uata- 
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ral or induced, tliia toiidoncy holds complete ewxy, and 
Biicli persons often accurately reproduce every tnove- 
ment of tlie oiio operating upon them. 

ideatimml lmpuhf«. — Idens, na well as feelings and ' 
perceptions, may l>o iFnpnlBcs to iiction. In ordinary 
life tliey arc so only when harmonised wilh each other 
and hrought into reference with eoinc end of action, 
and hence are not impulses truly eo called. In abnor- 
mal cases, liowox'cr, the ideas seem to ho freed from 
their co-ordinntion and subordination, and to work 
freely on their own nceount. In hypnotized persona, 
for example, any idea suggested is immediately exe* 
cuted^Ks ewiniming, ascending tit a balloon, delivering 
an oration, etc. 

TJioee having to do with those of disordered nature 
recognize what they call " compulsory ideas " {Zwang9- 
vorttfl/u/i^i), where the individual is ini|)ellcd to the 
oxecntion eitlicr of every idea that occurs to htm, Of 
of BOtno one kind of ideas, often finding terrible ex- 
prossiou ill murder or snieide. In such caeca the in- 
dividual is haunted constantly by a certain ideii, and 
finds no relief except in the performance of the corro- 
sponding act, and this although he may be suffering 
under no intellectual delusion whatever regarding the 
nature of hia act, 

Jnatinctivt JmpuUea. — In a wide sense all the im- 
pulses hitherto mentioned are instinctive. An in- 
stinctive act may be detineii as one to lehich an indu 
vidualff^h himgi^/ impelUd witAout knowing the tnd 
to id accompliahed, yet witA abititi/ to tfUnA the proper 
tneaiui fur its altaimnent. In a senso more »[>ccific, ' 
instinctive impulses may be distingnishol from the | 
forma of soiisnous impulse just discussed. The ground J 
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of dietinction Trill be the fact that the latter arc reac- 
tive or reproductive only, nliile instinctive impuUes 
initiate new modes of activity, having results far ho- 
yoTid their immediate occasion. Siicli, fur exaniplo, is 
the ioBtiiictive action of a bird in building its nest. It 
is not only in response to the immediate stiinulns, bat 
it looks forward to a long future course of actions, in 
rearing the young, etc. 

Instincts in Man. — A complete discnaBion of tbe 
origin, iiatnre, and function of inetinct would take ds 
into the realm of comparative psychology, bnt we havo 
to recognize the fact that every linuian being per- 
forms many acts which are directly fitted to reach aii 
end without knowing what the end is, nor why lie 
uses tlio means that be docs. So far, indeed, as onr 
intellectual, artistic, and moral activity is directed tow- 
ards an end of wbicli wo have not complete conscions- 
■ness, but which we yet succeed in reaching withoafc 
much experimenting, it may be said that instinct cnlere 
into all the psychical life of man. 

ftuttinciif ({f Erpreanion. — Under the general bead of 
instinct come those acta by which the infant takes food, 
by which he learns locomotion, etc. Owing to their 
typical character and their greater psychological im- 
portanco, wo shall treat briefly of tho impulses wbicb 
express feeling and ideas. There is a certain class 
of physical movements which serve to express internal 
states, and which do this with no intentional con- 
sciousncBs. Such arc the cry of pain, the langh of joy, 
the trembling of anger or fear, the blush of ebaine, 
the stare of astonishment, etc. Tlicy are of twofold 
importance: in the first place, they form tbe inetinc- 
tivo basis upon which individuals are bound togothor; 
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and, in the second place, Ihcy form tlie material ont of 
which are developed the higher and intenttonM forms 
of commuiiicntion. The lirat nee m^y he illustrated i 
by the cry of the infitiit, whicli iiii mediately a^rakenB a 
reeponec from its mother. The cxprcMion not only 
gives an outlet to the emotion, but occa&ions certain , 
actions in others. 

PrincijiUs of the ^prtsstve ImpuUea. — Every im- 
pulse of expression i& a gegiure, nsing tlic word in the 
wide&t sense. Attempts have been made to reduce 
^^turcs to chiBBCs, and account for them on certain 
principles, all conventional geetures being, of course, 
excluded. Mr. Darwin formulated three principles: 
first, that of serviceable assodatcd habits; second, of 
antitliesis; third, of direct action of nervous centres. 
Ity the Utter is meant that when the brain is strongly 
excited nerve force is generated in excess, and is trans- 
mitted in certain definite directions. Examples of it* 
are found in change of color of hair from cxcessivo 
grief, perspiration from great pain, the reddening of 
the face in rage (from disturbed heart action), etc. 
The principle of antithesis presupposes the prior action 
of other principles, and affirms that when a certain 
emotion expresses itself in a certain way there is a 
strong involuntary tendency for an opposite emotion 
to express Jleelf in an opposite direction. Thus, if 
feeliii<:s of fear, depression, etc., arc expressed by re- 
laxation and trembling of the muscles, feelings of 
strength, elation, etc., will express tlicmselvcs by con- 
traction of the muscles and a general expansion of the 
body. 

Xennceable Associated /labile. — The chief principlo 
which Hr. Darwiu relies upon is that of eerriceabl* : 
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afieociated habits, in conuectJon with the InwB of hered- 
ity. This princi|i!e iiiny be stated as follows: certain 
actions are now, or have been at some time, ecrvioeablo 
to tho organism in connection with ccrtitin fcelinge, 
and have thus become associated with tliose feelings. 
Hence, wlicn tiic feeling recur?, the associated move- 
ment icappeara, wbetlier or not it is serviceable in this 
particular case, and, indeed, even when it has becutne 
wholly useless. The expressions of extreme rage, for 
example, as the drawing up of the upper lip, the gnash- 
ing of tlie tcetli, the spasmodic movements of the fin- 
gers, are relics of a time when thcBo gestures were of 
use in biting, clutching, etc., that which caused the 
anger. So expressions of scorn, liatred, etc., are actions 
which were once associated with an actual attack apon 
an cuemy, or movements wliich M'erc calcnlatcd to in- 
spire fear or submission in liini. 

WundCs Principles. — Wundt has supplemented 
these principles by two which lie calls those (1) of 
analogous feelings and (2) of the relations of movement 
to Bcnse-ideas. By the latter principle is meant that 
when wo speak of persona or objects which are present 
wc point to thotn ; if absent, in their direction ; that 
we unconsciously imitate their shape, measure tboir 
size, etc., by movements of the bands. Tbe principle 
of tho association of analogous feelings states the law 
that feelings of a similar emotional tone are easily con- 
nected, and that when connected the rxpreuion of on& 
is ti-ansferred to tbe other. For example, there ia a 
certain expression following the tasting of sweet sub- 
stances, another of bitter, etc. Now all experience*, 
however ideal in their nature, which are agi'eeable pus- 
Bees a tone analogous to that of the sweet taste, and 
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lieiicc tlicj natnrall^ express tbemselvca hy the same 
external eigns, Siicli lire tlie principles recognized by 
the chief authorities^ but the matter cannot be re^rdcd 
as scientifically settled j-et. 

Repressive Impulses and lantjtiagf. — Those physical 
changes which express emotions serve as signs to otli- 
cra of onr own state, and thus form the basis of com- 
mnnicAtioR. By langnagc, however, we mean, in addi- 
tiou, the expression of thoughts, involving also the 
idea that the expression is with the conscious pnrpose 
of sharing our exporicncG witli others. But as these 
eigiis come niider the general definition of gcstnre, tbcy 
may be very briefly noticed here. They all come 
originally under the second principle of Wnndt, He 
recognizes two sorts of signs of this class — the demon- 
strative, which points towards the object, and the plas- 
tic, which imitates some of its salient features. Those 
gestures, by a sort of roflcx action, arc accompanied by 
sounds whicli nid in expressing the emotion awakened, 
and which, by tlio principle of association of anal- 
ogone feelings, react npon and strengthen the dumb 
gestures. Thus the sound becomes in time the sign 
of the object. Tlie sounds, in short, have certain 
likenesses in emotional tone to the feelings awakened 
by objects, and this likeness enables them to sym- 
bolize the object to the mind. This forms the sen- 
suous basis of speech. It must bo recognized, how- 
ever, that the sound must be used with tlie intention 
of its serving as a sign, must be rccogniticd by otUen 
88 a sign, and must be adopted by the commnnity bo- 
fore it l;cconies language ]>ropcr. And not all antlior^ 
itiea agree with Wnndt in his account of the origin of 
Tocal gostarc, or speech. This question opens Dp tlis 
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whole wide field of the psychology of language, 
which wc cannot go. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 
DEVELOPMENT OP VOLITION. 

Impul»e« and Volition. — Tlie ecueuons inipulees 
form the basie, the material, the «ne qua non of voli- 
tion, but they do not constitnle it. Volition is regu- 
lated^ harmonizi-d impxtlae. It involves a double proo- 
cbb: lirfit, the various inipiilees must be co-ordinated 
with each other; secondly, they must all be brought 
into liarmuniotis relations with an end, mnst be sub- 
ordinated lo one principle. Yoltlion w impulse con- 
tcimislt/ directetl tmoard« ihe aUainmcid of a recog- 
nised end which iafdt <i« desiraH/;. 

Jiltmfnta of Volition. — A volition or act of will in- 
volves, tliorofore, over and abovo the impulse, knowl- 
edge and feeling. There must be knowledge of the 
end of action ; there must be knowledge of the rela- 
tions of this end to the means by which it is to be at- 
tained; and this end must awaken a pleasurable or 
paiiifnl feeling in tlio mind: it must puseees an inter- 
esting cinality, or l)c felt to be in iinmeJiatc Eubjective 
relation to the self. The impulses fnrnteh tho moving 
force by which tbo end whose qnalily is recognized, 
and whoso necessity for the happiness of self is felt, ia 
actpally brought about. It is the energy which fur- 
nishes its actnal accomplishment, directed along tlia 
channels laid down by the intellect for the satisfaction 
of feeling. Feeling, in other words, determines the 
position of Uio lever ; knowledge fnruisbcs the fulcruta 
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for its use; tlio impulse applies the force. Each of 
these elements is tin abstraction arrived at bjr anal^'sia 
from tile concrete whole — a volition. 

Development of Volition. — We have, therefore, to 
stud; the |irocos8 by which the concrete forms of voli- 
tion Ri'o built np from the cntdo material of iinpiilso. 
The sncceseive eteps of the process may be fonniilnted 
AS follows: First, there is awakened the Etatc of mind 
known as desire' there is tlien a conflict of desires; 
this IB conclndcd by the proccaa of deliberation and 
cfioice; these resnlt in the formation of nn end of ac- 
tion which serves as the pnrpose or motive uf action J 
this purpose is then, thruiigli the mcdinm of its felt 
desirability, handed over, as it were, to the realm of 
the impulses, which realize it. 

1. Desire. — Wo begin with Desire, and shall study 
its (1) oriyin, (2) object, and (3) development. 

(1.) Origin. — Impulse docs not constitute desire. 
Impulse goes stniiji^ht and blindly at an end, but it 
does not knuw this end, nor docs it feci that thcro 
will be plcasui-e in reaching it. A bird in building 
its nest has no tlioiight of the pnrpose which the nest 
is to subserve, nor does it feel th.it any pleasure is to 
bo gained by building it. It builds to eatifify the felt 
pressure- from within. The internal force of feeling 
constrains it to act in a certain way. When, however, 
an act has been once or oftener performed through im- 
pulse, and a certain end is rcncbcd whicli is discovered 
to be pleasurable or painful, tlierc arises the state of 
mind known as desire or as aversion. 

Keample. — The child, for exsmple, impelled by a 
perceptive impulse, grasps for an object. He reaches 
it, we will say, and it proves soft and pleasn re-giving 
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to toiicli and possibly to the palate. Kow, by the laws 
of apperception, this plensiire and tins object ar 
ciated together as parts of oiio exjierience. Or, it is 
feU as rough ; perhaps it bnrns; at all events, it occa- 
Eions pain. This pain and ile object are asaociated. 
Now this object stands in a certain definite relation to 
experience, and a relation which is bronght, according 
to tlio theory of plensurc previously explained (page 
2SS), into intimate and personal relations with the self. 
The object now has an interest, and becomes a spring 
to action. This objective interest constitntes desire. 
Impulse oceui-e no longer blindly, but with reference 
to that object which satislica itself, tliis satisfaction 
being made known to ns through pleasiiro. Desire and 
aversion are impulse /^k# respectively the idea of an ob- 
ject which satisfies or thwarts the impnise, as revealed 
to aa by pleasure or pain. 

(2.) Object qfDenire. — It has been held that what wo 
desire is in all cases pleasure, what we are averse to ia 
pain. For example, a child desires an apple. It is 
said that the tme object townrds which the desire ie 
directed is the pleasure which comes of eating the ap- 
ple. If i\ man desires to resist temptation and tell the 
tmth, his I'eal object of desire is the pleasure which re- 
sults from the act. But it is evident tliat this view 
overlooks two facts. First, tlio pleasnro is a mere ab- 
straction; the concrete existence is the object which 
gives the pleasure. It is quite true that no object 
would be desired unless it were in that relation to self 
which wo call feeling, that is, pleasure or happiness; 
bat it is jnst as true that what is desired ia not the 
pleasure, but the object which atTords pleasure. The 
other fact wliich is overlooked is that we do not desire 
10 
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the object hvause it gives us pleasure ; but tlist id 
gives ue pleasure because it satielics tlic impulse whicbi,g 
in connection witli tlio idea of tlio object, constitutes 
tbe deeirc. The child desires tlio apple, for he has the 
idea of the apple as satisfjing his impulse. Only for 
this reason does lie conceive it as pleasure-giving./ 
Pleasure follows after the desire, rather thau d«ter-| 
miuce it. 

And this is not iu contradiction to what has been 
s-nid regarding the origin of desire. Desire is the im- 
pulse plug the feeling of satisfaction got in its realiza- 
tion. But impulse is ahra^-e towards au end, aud tbft 
satisfaction is because this end has been reached. Doiifl 
sire merely adds the knowledge or feeling of that lititf* 
of conduct or of that object iu which the impulse will 
fulfil itself. Desire is the impulse in its known objec- 
tive connection. The pleasure is one elemeut in it, 
and an element subordinated to the objective csperi- | 



Desire and the Self. — While iu a proximate way it 
is true that tlie object as satiefjriDg impulse, and there- 
fore giving ptcasui-c, is the end of desire, in ultimato 
reference iho truth is that a certain conceived state of 
the self is the object of desire. What the child con- 
cretely desires is himself in possession of the apple; 
what tlio man desires is Iiimsclf in conformity with t , 
certain idea of himself — himself as truth- telling. Tho 
object which EatiEtics the impulse is only the tr< 
through which the desire is realized. It is desired 
only because it is felt to bo necessary to the satisfuo- 
tion of self. Pleasure, as we have so often seen, is the 
accompaniment of ihc activity, or development of the 
self. It has no existence except as Ihc internal side of 
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this aetivitj:-. When it is said tbat the object of desire 
is pleaenrc, tliis can be iDtcrpreted to ineau only tbat 
vliat is desired is a. certain activity or realizntion of 
self, which ia anticipated as plcaeiirable, since it is a 
realization. 

(3.) Developincnt of Desire. — The development of 
desire ia conetitntcd by the progrcseive objectificatioD 
of itnpnise. As sensation becomes knowledge when it 
is distinguished, and thus ceasea to bo a mere state or 
affection of self, so impnlso becomes desii-e when it 
ceases to be a mere outgoing towards something which 
ia not conscionsly presented to the mind, and becomes 
distiognished from the self as a possible end of action. 
Desire implies a conscionsncss wliich can dlBtitignisb 
between its actual state and a poeeiblc future state, 
and is aware of tlie means by which this fiitnro state 
can bo bronglit into existence. It involves a perma- 
nent self which regards itsolf both as a present and fnt- 
Tire self, and acts with reference to tlieir connection. 
It involves, in aliort, a self which can project or objec- 
tify itself. It not only /ui« impulse, but it knows that 
it lias ; it sets before itself the satisfaction of impulse 
as the fonn which action may take. The development 
of desire will consist, accordingly, in the increasing sejv 
aration of the impulse as an immediate affection from 
the self, and its objectification into a possible end of 
action. The impulse for food develops into the desire 
for it when the condition of want is recognized and 
distinguished from the present self; when, in short, it 
U objectitied. 

Syeteta of Dttrireg. — All dcaii-cs form a system, that 
is, have an internal connection with each other. Tbera 
is no such thing as an isolated desire, a desire wliich 
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doc8 not get its quality fixed hy iCe reference to other 
desires. The self forms a neceesai'y bond of union be- 
tween them. When desire for food and drink ceases , 
to be a blind impulse, it is put in possible rclnlion to I 
all the acts of the man. The man's desire for food 
has reference to his desire to live and perform certain 
acts ; to Bopport his family, to gain a recognized poei- 
tion, to contribute to society. It is n pnre abetractioQ 
apart fiom sucli reference. Even the desire for intox- 
icating liquor implies such a iefcrcnee,nnlos8 it is blind 
impnlse. It implies love of coin pan ion sliip, desire to ' 
drown sorrow, to escape from pressure of pliysical im- 
tation or of circumstance, etc. The child's desire to 
eat an orange may be in relation with a desire to obey 
a command, a desire to put oS tho pleasure to some I 
other time, n desire to be generous, etc. Just in the ' 
degree in which desire is developed, it is brought into I 
relation with a larger and larger sphere of desires, i 
Desire tumt be as universal as tlie self is. Tho devel- 1 
opment of desire being through the objcctificatiOQ of 
self and tho recognition in feeling of tho distinction 
between the actual and the nnrcaliiscd self, it follows 
that as desire is developed, each desire is bronght into 
wider relations with self, and hence with other desires. 
The CoJtJiict of Dmreg.—^ecaMse no desire ia iso- 
lated, but each is in potential relation to every othor> 
through its connection with self, it follows tliat desires 
may conflict with each other. The desire to work and 
to support a family may conflict with desire for per- 
sonal case or indulgence; the desire to tell the tmtU 
with that to gain some personal advantage or avoid 
harm ; tho desire to cat an orange with tlie desire to 
give it sway. That ia to say, the person may regard 
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himself as satisfied in variotis modes of action which 
aro incompatible \vith encli other. Tlie self projects 
itBe1£ or imagines itself realized in tliese varlons forms; 
Bince tho actual realization in one, however, preclndea 
that in anotlior, there arises strife. It is important to 
Dottco that it is a strife or conflict wliich goes on in the 
man himself; it is a conflict of himself with himself; 
it is not a conflict of himself with soinctliing external 
to him, nor of one impulse with another impulse, he 
meanwhile remaining a passive spectator awaiting tho 
conclnsion of the struggle. What gives tho conflict of 
desires its whole meaning is that it represents the man 
at strife with himself. He is the opposing contestants 
as well as the battle-field. 

2. Choice, — The recognition of tho conflict of mo- 
tives leads as to tho dtsctission of the mode in which 
it is settled — the fact of choice. The conflict arises 
because tho eotf is capable of feeling itself ealieflcd in 
various modes of action or being, only one of which 
can actually be bronght abouL Tho process of choice 
is that process by whicJi some one of the conflicting 
desires is flrst isolated and then identified with (he self 
to tlio exclusion of others. This process may he longer 
or shorter, automatic or a painful deliberation. 

AtUomaiic Choice and Deliberation. — In pethaps tho 
larger numl*er of cases in adult life tlie conflict is set- 
tled Bo directly and immediately that it hardly appears 
in consciousness. Choice is the identification with self 
of s certain desire ; when tho desire is in accord with 
the direction in which tho self habitually works, this 
identification takes pluce almost automatical 1y. For 
example, a merchant cnn hardly be said to cliooso to go 
(o his hasincss in the morning. The desires which cou- 
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flict with this deed are gencrnlly so transient, compkred 
with tho fixed routine, thnt the man instinctively, 
we say, goes to his work-. In other words, liis self lias 
become so organized in one direction tlirongh past acta 
of clioice, it has become bo stahle and set, that it iden- 
tifies itself with this act at once. If, on tho other hand, 
the question is as to 6ome new ventnre in trade, there 
is no snch organized self to fall back upon. Tho de- 
sire of new gain, the aversion to possible lose, the de- 
sire to continue in old lines, and to get the better of n 
competitor, strngglo with each other ; probabilities npon 
this side and that must be weighed, and it is only at 
the end of a process of ddilera/wn that a choioo it 
made, or one line of conduct identified with self. De- 
liberation is the comparison of desires, their mntnal 
refei'encc to each other; clioice is the decision in favor 
of one. 

The MnA of Action or Motive. — A desire when 
chosen becomes a motive. We often speak of a con- 
flict of motives, but in strict use this is improper. 
There is a conflict of desires, but the formation of a 
motive is llie cessation of the conlliirt by settling the 
self upon some one motive. A motive is sometimes 
spoken of as the strongest desire. This may be either 
false or a mere truism. It is not true if it is meant 
to imply that the dcsiroa carry on a conflict with each 
other till all but the strongest is exhausted, and this 
survives by sheer preponderance of force. No such 
conflict goes on. Tho conflict of desires is the con- 
flict of self with self. The conflict of desires ends 
vhen the self reconciles or concludes this internal 
straggle by setting itself in some one direction, by 
choosing to realize itself in the line laid down by some 
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one desire. Tliis deeire is then tlie strongest, 
tito whole force of the self is tlirowii iuto it. Tliis de- 
eire, in sliort, ia uothing but tlie self liuving formed a 
definite purpose. It is now a motive or spring to ac- 
tion; it ia the end of action. The action is only tlie 
reaching of this end, the execntion of the motive. It 
gives us no new information to eay that the act is de- 
termiacd by the motive, for the motive is the act whicU 
tlie self cliooscB to perform. 

Motive and Idi-al. — It is only necesEary to notice in 
addition that the motive to action, the end of action, is 
always ideal. It makes no difference how apparently 
material it is. Snppoae it be a desire for food. The 
food, it is trne, may alreitdy exist; bot it is not the ex- 
istence which is desii'ed. What is desired is the eating 
of food, and this does not exist as matter of fact, bnt 
only in idea^ or ideally. We never choose what ex- 
ists already as matter of fact for us ; we only choose 
that which has no objective being for us. Choice, in 
fact, is the declaration of self that a certain ideal shall 
be realized. The motive is anotlierword for the ideal. 
The motive to getting food ia the idea of satisfying 
one's self in the food. Since the object of desire is al- 
ways tbo «e//'in a certain state or act, it may be said 
that choice is tlio declaration by self that a certain ideal 
of self shall be realized. 

Choicn and the InttUectual Protxste*. — It will bs 
seen that the act of choice brings explicitly into con- 
scionsncss what is involved iu all intelleclna! acts. 
There is poseihiu no knowledge without attention. 
Attention involves the discrimination of sensations 
from each other, and the idcntilication of some one 
group of these sensations with self — iu short, an act 
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of choice. Furtbermore, knowledge, as will, works | 
towards an cud, whicli is ideal, and has to select and 
arrange means for reaching tins end. Tlie process at 
knowledge is a. process of volition. In studying knowl- 
edge, wo simply neglect tlio process in bclialf of tlto 
product. Knowledge was finally seen (page 153) to 
mean the realization of an ideal self; in studying voli- 
tion we see whence this ideal comes, that it is the ob- 
jectitication of self by self, and whence come the means 
by which the end is reached, the ideal accomplished. 

3. Realization of the Motive. — We have now stud- 
ied the method by which an impulse, when combined 
with the idea of a self satisfied through this impulse, 
gives rise to desire ; and have seen that this desire when 
identiScd with the self becomes a motive or cud of ac- 
tion. But tliis motive is ideal; it exists only in idea. 
It is somctljing that should or ought to be, not that nc- 
tnally is. We have now to notice briefly the process 
by which the eud is attained, the motive realised. 

Dis8aii»f action. — The first element involved is the 
pain which arises from a feeling of the difference be- 
tween the actual slate of self and that ideal state which 
is the motive to action. The eeU has identified itself 
in choice with a certain mode of being or action. Yet 
this mode with which it feels itself identified is not 
actual. The self is not that which it has said it is ; it 
involves a contradiction in itself, and the feeling of this 
disparity is necessarily one of pain. This feeling of 
pain, or dissatisfaction with what is, serves as a stimo* 
Ins to go beyond that which is actual and realize tho 
end. No matter how strongly a certain thing ia de- I 
sired, and how firmly it has been chosen, unless the | 
contemplation of the choice awakens a feeling of dit- J 
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Batiefactioit with what actually ie, no volitiou will ever 
rcfiult. Tlio ideal will remain existing in idea only. 
As a representation licld before the luind, it lias no 
moving power. It is a inotivo to action, but not a 
motor force of action. 

Action of Impidsis. — The pain tliDS awakened serves 
as Btiiiiiilns to cancel the contradiction in the self be- 
tween its actnal and its represented state, and thus to 
experience real satisfaction. Actually to do tins, to 
realize the chosen end, impulses must be called in. It 
eliould not be forgotten that onr mode of expnsition is 
necessarily one of abstmctioii, in which wc isolate one 
factor after another. In isolating the factors of choice, 
motive, etc., we have neglected that from which we orig- 
inally started, impulse. Wc mii&t now return to this, 
for it is the impulsive character of that which tins been 
desired and chosen that insures its actual realization. 
The end can be brought about only by surrendering it 
to the realm of the impnlses, which possess the neces- 
sary outgoing force. More praperly, we reach au eud 
by allowing the impnisivc force of the desire wliicli 
was checked during the process of deliberation to ex- 
press itself through the act of choice. It is always a 
physical impulse of some sort or other whicli furnisliee 
tlio force which realizes the end, thus changing the mo- 
tive into a deed. 

Action of Inlellfct. — But the impulses will not reach 
the end working blindly. They must bo directed along 
certain channels hy the intellect. The miud, in other 
words, must not only have an end before it, must not 
only have the sensuous impulse with which to reach 
this end, hut must also hnve a conception of the mean* 
to the end, the patlis which the impulse must follow. 
16* ~" 
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Tiiese means, Iiowever, are not iiitrinBically dtetim 
from t1i(3 cud. Tlicj are only proximate ends; tliej 
arc tlie end annlyxed into its conetttnetit factors. For; 
example, tlie end of volition is tlie constrnctioii of a 
liousc. Tlio mesne are tlio plane, tlie brick and mor- 
tar, tlie arrangement of these by tlic workmen, etc It 
is evident tliat tlie end is not sometliing intrinsicalljr 
diScrcnt from tlie means; it is tlie means taken as a 
liariuoniously manifested whole. The means, on tlie 
other hand, are something move than precedents to an 
end. The fii'st means, the plans, are only the end in 
its simplest, most immediate form, and the next means 
sroan expansion of this, while the final means are iden- 
tical with the end. When we look at the act as a real- 
ized whole, we call it end ; when we look at it in pro- 
cces of realization, partially made out, we call it m^ana. 
Cnt the action of the intellect is reqnisite to analyze 
the end, the whole, into its means, the component fa<y- 
toi-s. 

The System of Ends. — It is evident, from what ]i«a 
been 6aid, that ultimately there can be only one end to 
liuman action. All other ends arc proximate ends; 
absolntoly they are means, though also, relatively, ends 
when looked at in their connection with other acts. 
The house has its end in sbclterinj^ the family, in man- 
ifeetiug artistic taste, etc. The sheltering of the fam- 
ily baa Gtill another end, the preservation and devolop- 
inent of life, individual aud social. Each end is refer- 
able to a higher end, which, stated in most general 
form, is self -real izatioii. All acts are means to self for' 
its owu realization ; yet it must be remembered that 
this sclf-rcalization is not a last term over and beyond 
the means, but is only llie organized hannonions syt- 
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tern of tho means. It is tlie means taken in their 
vboleness. 

Desire, Choice, and the Self. — Wo arrive at tbis same 
result when we consider the natare of desire and of 
clioico. Wliat is desired is always tbe self in some act 
or state. Choice is onlj^ tbe explicit identification of tbia 
act or state witb the self. Tlio end of every desrro and 
choice, in other words, is the self. The self constitntefl 
tbe one end of every volition. Yet what is desired is 
not the self in general ; it la some specific self, the self 
doing or experiencing tbis or tliat. Tbe self, in otbor 
words, has a content. It cannot be realized by some 
one act; it can be realized only by realizing every poe- 
siblo legitimate desire; that is, every desire wboeo real- 
isation does not preclude the realization of some other. 
We realize tho self only by satisfying it in the itifinito 
variety of conci'cto ways. These are means, becauso 
tbey are partial manifestations ; the self is tbe end, be- 
canso it is tho organic unity of these various aspects of 
self realization. 

The Goal of WiU. — It is evident, therefore, that will 
can find its goal only in tbe completely realized self. 
It can find its goal, in other words, only in itself. Till 
tbe will is completely real, that is, until tbe whole self 
bas become objective and nnivei-sal, will must have an 
end towards which it cannot cease striving. It can find 
its goal only when tlie actual and the ideal self are at 
one. Till this point is reached there is a dualism in 
tbe self; always a conflict. The will is in itself uni- 
versal, and this proscnco of the universal element must 
prevent the self resting in any realized attainment, it 
must form the spring to roncvred action. It is tbe es- 
sence of tbe will to objectify or realize itself. It &!• 
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ways holds tip ita objective or real self, tliereforo, as 
tlic end of all action, into nUicli the given self mast 
be transformecl. 

Form and Content of Will. — Tins real self, whioli 
the will by its very nature, aa self-objectifying, holds 
before itself, is originally a bare form, an eini>ty ideal 
without eoiitent. We only know that it is, and that 
it is the real. What it is, what are the various forms 
which reality assumes, this wc do not know. But this 
empty form is constantly aseuraing to itsdf n filling; 
as realized it gets a content. Through this content we 
know what tlie true self is, as well as that it is. It is 
80 in knowledge; it is eo in artistic production; it is 
BO in practical action. A man feols there is truth and 
the feeling impels liiui to its discovery. What actually 
eonstitntea truth lie knows only as he finds it A man 
feels there is beauty and is impelled to its ci'cation ; 
wlien he has created, tlio idea of beauty liaa taken onto 
itself a definite content. A mau fecis there ia some 
end advantageons for liim or obligatory upon him ; 
what this is in its fullness he knows only as ho grasps 
it and makes it real for himself. The will, as self-ob- 
jectifying, is at once the source of the empty form, 
which is the moving spring to realization, and of the 
process by whicli it ia i-caclicd, and the form and con- 
tent mado one. 

Stages of liealization. — Ultimately, tliere is bnt one 
end, the self; all other ends are means. Bnt there arc 
degrees of subordination. In onr treatment of will, wo 
shall begin with the lowest gronp of ends, that which 
has the element of meana in it to the greatest extent, 
and work upward. We begin, then, with physical vo- 
lition, control of the body ; go on tu prudential voH- 
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tion, control of purposes for an end recognized to bo 
adrantageons; and finally treat moral volition, or the 
control of the will for itself as the absolutely obliga- 
tory end. It alone is end. E^tch other group is also 
means. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PHYSICAL CONTROL. 

Problem. — We need, in adult life, only intend a cer- 
ain movement 
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inovemeiil 



<t folioi 



The 



will to walk 13 followed by the act of locomotion ; the de- 
sire of uttering some word leads to juet that word being 
pronounced. We take a pen in hand, and express our 
thonghts by a series of muscular niovemeiitB directed 
to that end. Wc will to move the head, and do it; or 
we select the motion of some one finger. The prob- 
lem wliich we have to solve ia how the idea of a cer- 
tain movement occaeious that exceedingly complex ad- 
justment of muscles which produces the movemcnL 
Wc have to see how it ia that our morcmcnts ccaeo to 
be purely impulsive and become directed to reaching 
an end which is present in idea to the mind — how thejf 
become volnntary. 

Jiaais of Solution. — Wo have, of eonrsc, prior to ex- 
perience no knowledge of the relations of means to the 
end ; we have no idea of what movements must bo per- 
formed in order to do a given act, say walk. Nor do 
we, after exiwrience, Iiavo any direct knowledge of the 
relations of means to end. Tliat is to say, all our 
nioVGinenta arc performed by certain arrangements of 
muscles, but of these mnscles and of the mode in which 
thoy act we know nothing. Even if wc slndy anatomjr 
and learn the arrangement and action of our mascular 
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B^'Steni, this gWea iis no aid in performitig any definite 
movement. It does not help us, in playing the piano^ 
to know just what mnecles are brought into rcqnisition 
for the performance of the act. We fix our atteutioa 
upon the end to be reached, and let the direct means, 
the niueclefi, take care of tlicmsclves. The basis of so- 
lution, therefore, cannot bo found in any knowledge 
the mnsculitr system. It is found, liowevcr, in tlio 
eationa which accompany all muscular action. 

Nature of Solution. — Every change of every 
tintary mnsclo is accompanied by a sensation, and this, 
of course, whether the change occurs impulsively or 
through conscious volition. The result is that this sen- 
sation becomes to us a sign or symbol of the movement. 
The will, it must be remembered, does not have to orig- 
inate the muscular impulse; it has only to direct the 
outgoing force in snch a way tliat it shall subserve a 
required end. Xow the inuscalar sensations constant- 
ly report to consciousness the slate of tho body, and of 
the muscles which make it up. Prior to csperieoee we 
do not know what these reports signify ; wo do uot 
know, in short, what change corresponds to a given sen- 
sation. Our cxpcrictice consists in learning to interpret 
these sensations; in seeing wlmt acts they stand for. 
Having learned this, knowing that a certain sensation 
means a certain movement, wo control the 
by controlling the sensations. We learn, in other words,' 
not (inly tho meaning of a sensation, hut tho conneo- 
tion of the varions sensations, and in what order sen- 
aations must be arranged in order to occasion other seu- 

I. 

cegg of I^hysical Control. — In stadyitig, accord 
', tho process by which we learn to govern on 
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bodily itnpniBes, and direct tbem to an end, we Imre to 
. study tlie process by wliicli we lenrn Iiow to interpret 
I sny niueciilar sensation, 8ee nvliat movement it stunds 
for; and the process by wliicli we are enabled to con- 
^ nect tbesc sensations together, so that a group of ecn- 
BRtions conies to mean a certain complex act, mado 
up either of simnltaneons or of sttcceE&ive movemcnlA. 
We not only learn the meaning of each isolated eensn- 
tion, but wc learn how it must be combined with oth- 
ers to rench » certain resnit. The process is similar to 
that of attention, where wo select and combine ccrtniii 
BensAtions, and neglect others, in order to reach the in- 
tellectual end we have in view; except tlmt in the 
present caso the scnsationa are selGcIcd imd connected 
with reference to a practical end rather than to an in- 
tetJeetnal. The end in one cnsc is producing some ex- 
ternal change ; in the other, some internal change, soino 
new combination of ideas ; but the process \6 identical 
in each. Psychologically, tJie end is identical in each, 
for we know nothing of the muscular change to be 
effected, but only of the sensations which accompany 
this change. 

Mode of Treatment. — We shall take np, first, the 
process by which we come to know what act cacli 
muscular sensation represents — the process by which 
muBcnlar sensiition becomes tfefinite, and movements 
specijie ; and. secondly, the process by which muscular 
sensation becomes more eompreliensive, and niovementa 
harmonized with each other — the process by which we 
connect nmsculnr sensations with each other, either 
. simultaneously or successively. 

I. Tlie Localization of Motor /wyw^w*.— Originally 
ill motor impulses, except such as arc, by instinct or 
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tlirough Iicreditv-, ndjiiBted to eotne specific tbongh 
iincouscious end, are vHgac, Diidcfiticd, nnd diffused 
tbrougli tlie whole sj'steiii. Tlie motor impulse for 
food is adjusted in tbo infant to jnst tlioso acta wliich 
fire neceesary to get food, tlie act of anckiDg, and so 
with eomo other impulses which we have studied. But 
the vast majority of mascalar impulses liave no sudi 
dctinito adjuetmeDt. Tiiey originally spend theniEclves 
in spreading through the whole system, according to 
their intensity, accomplishing no definite result. There 
is an impulse to locomotion, but this impulse does not 
instinctively seek the precise diannels which will ac- 
complish tbo end. It loses itself in nndefincd move- 
ments of the whole body; so also do the impulses to 
speak, to write, etc. We have first to study tlie proc- 
ess by which the impnlsc becomes definite or limited 
to producing a certain number of movements. 

Process of Experimenting. — This is by a process of 
oxperimenttttioii. It may be illustrated by the way in 
wliicb a child learns to reach for and handle an object. 
This has its basis, as already explained, in a reflex im- 
pulse of grasping. The child sees, we will s-iy, a bright- 
ly colored ball. This awakens in bim a purely instinc- 
tive impulse to grasp it. He may fail, because it is 
ont of his reach. From this failure, however, be learns 
something. lie learns that a certain visual sensation is 
connected with a distance of an object longer than tlio 
reach of his arm. Dy repeated failure, there is set up 
a distinct association in his conscionsnesa of certain 
visual »}nsatious with tbo mnscnlar feelings duo to Uio 
movements of his arm and body. Ho may, however, 
grasp the object. If so, there is formed an association 
between this distance and the muscular sensation ac- 
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conipanjing tlie Gnccessful movement. This aesocla- 
tioii becomoe solidified by repealed experience. The 
proccBS of Icariitiig to I'eacli tlic object consiEts, accord- 
ingly, ill forming the aeeociatioii between the rjeaal 
eonsation, which meaiiB distance, and the miiecular sen- 
sation, which means movement. 

Further lUiiitration. — Iinagino a child learning to 
talk. Our Etartiiig-point here is the reflex itnpnUe to 
utter sounds ; the problem is to control theoe impulses 
in such a ^raj that intelligent articulate speech shall 
result. Tho child hears a certain sonnd applied to ob- 
jects. Ilia biisiness now is to make some one of \\\a 
reflex sonnds — the raw material wliicli he has in stock 
— correspond to the sonud — reprodnce it. His attempts 
arc partial faihires, bnt each of these failures allows him 
to eliminate certain sounds. His feeling of nuii-Eaccess 
leads him sacceesively to discard many of tliem ; vbile 
each attempt that is succcssfnl forms an aEsoctation be- 
tween the auditory sensation which is the sign of so 
object, and the muscular sensation which is the sign of 
that movement which occasions this sound. lie Ic&rns 
to interpret auditory sensations in terms of mnscnkr, 
and vice versa. Tliis process of experimentation has 
three resiilts: 

1, It Leaves in Consciousness a Distinct Idea t^ tht 
End to le Reached. — Wo must not conceive the problem 
as if the child has originally a distinct notion in con- 
sciousness of tlio end ho has to reach, and needs only 
to learn the means of reaching it. The child has only 
a very indefinite idea of what constitutes the net of 
reaching an object or of prononncing a word before he 
lias nctnally accomplished it. It is only vshen ks ktu 
reached the end t/iat he knows what the end is. He bo- 
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gins with a vagiio conEcioneness that tlicre is an end to 
be reached, and the resnit of his oxperimcntatioii is 
that he knows what this end is. His vngne iinpnise 
has now taken definite form in the distinct idea of 
Bome act which he performs. 

S. Jnat in tho degree in which the idea of the act 
becomes definite does i/is movemfni become localised. 
Tlie original movement is vaguo and diffuse, like the 
idea of it. A child in learning to ^ralk moves his 
whole body. In learning to write the motor impnlse 
is expended throngh the arm, tho head, the month, and 
tongue ; probably more or less throngh the whole body. 
Similarly with learning to play the piano. But the re- 
sult of his experimentation is that the motor impnlse 
becomes different iatod. It docs not seek an onllct in- 
differently through any and every mnscic of the body, 
but is confined to certain channels. Tho movoment, in 
ehort, becomes specialized. 

3, Lag anil lem Stimuluti is lieipitred in Onlrr to Set 
up the Minvment. — This follows directly from the i-e- 
striction of the impulse to a definite channel. So long 
as tho force is expended in moving tlie whole body, a 
large amount is required, most of wliich is wasted ; 
only tliat being economically used which is actnnlly 
employed in that one part of the movement which ia 
necessary to the result. "With every localixation of 
movemont comes a saving of the stimulus, until, when 
just tho proper channel alone is employed, ono hun- 
dredth of the original furco may sufTicu. Tlic resnit is 
that a lees violent and moi-e internal stimnlns serves to 
occasion the action. 

Degrees of Stimulus Jlequired. — Tho original stimu- ' 
las is, in all probability, tho demand of tho whole of- 
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gKnism for food. Nothing less than a distiirbaoce of 
the equilibrium of tlie entire organiBtu eufficca. In the 
next Btagc a eudden and violent affection of one of titc 
senses serves — a sudden psiii, a bi'iglit light. Tiieti,]is 
tlio force becomes more and moro utilized as it is prop- 
erly directed, the performance of an aet by another per- 
son occasions enough disturbance to impel ns to it. As 
thcproeessadvancesitis no longer ncces&ary to have the 
action presented to us through our sensations as a stim- 
ulus; tlio request or suggestion of another snfiicce. 
Then comes the last and final development, when ao 
idea of the action origiuating from within scrvea to 
occasion the act. A stimulus which is wholly ideal is 
all that is necessary to occasion the discharge of siipeiv 
fluous nervous force into just its proper chaoDcl. The 
mind has no longer to oversee the whole expenditure 
of the energy; it has, as it were, only to open the 
valve which liberates the force, and hy its own sclf-ex- 
euuting mechanism directs it. An idea of tlio end is 
stimulus enough to open the valve. 

II. The Comldnation of Motor JmpuWa. — All phj 
ical control involves co-ordioatiou and mutual connet 
tiou of the motor impulses. In order to walk it is na| 
enough that there should be a dciinitc idea of the em 
and the localization of each movement necessary. Thel 
must also be an idea of the successive and siuiult«neoa| 
steps of the process; tho various movements must t 
harmonized. This comes about also through & pro 
of experimentation, by which the child learns not onlj 
to associate some muscular sensation witli a given t 
ual or visual sensation, but also learns to associate tu 
ons muscular sensatione with each other. Suppose tlH 
attempt is to utter a certain scntoucc. In additioti \ 
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tlie process just described, tlicre will be an aseocintion 
of all the miiEcnlnr Bensationa nccompaiiving tbc eue- 
cessivQ eouiide. In pla^'ing tlie pinno tbcre will bo 
aleo eiiuiiltaneoiis aseocintions added. The principles 
of BiicccBsivu and BJiniiltaneouH aBMc-iation, in eLort, are 
Bufiicicnt to acconnt for tbe various plionomena of the 
combination of motor impnlees. Tho associated sen- 
sations become signs of the associated moremcnte. 
Three effects of this process of association lua; bo no- 
ticed. 

1. The Idea of the Movement to he Performed he- 
oomes more Complex. — The infant begins with a very 
simple and immediate idea. His first volantar; efforts 
are limited to movements containing verj few elements, 
and the end of which is directly present. The con- 
sciousness of an end which is remote, and uhich can 
be readied only by the systematic regulation of a largo 
uumber of acts, cannot bo formed nnlil tho combina- 
tion of motor impulses has realized somo sncli end. 
Then there exists in consciousness the idea of an end 
comparatively remote in time, and comprehending 
many minor acts. Tho mnn lives in the fntnrc, and 
with tho conscionsness that hie present ads do not ex- 
hanst themselves in tliemsclves, bnt have reference to 
this future. Tuke, for example, the conscionsncss of 
one learning u trade. Ho must pnt before liimH-lf the 
idea of an accomplishment which cannot be readied 
for years, and must recognize tho subordinate relation 
which his movements throngh thceo years bear to the 
end willed. Tho idea in consciousness becomes over 
more complex and further projected in time. 

S. Along with this goes an fxtfiiiton in tht range 
of movetnente. The original movements are isolated. 
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Each has no meaning bcjond itself. With growtlt of 
con&ciousiieBs of a comprehensive end, this isolation 
eeneee. Each is considered only in ita reference to 
others with which it is combined while all are sabor- 
diiiated to a common end. In an ndult of pretty com- 
plete volitional control, almost all movements, whetlicr 
of rccreution or of business, are connected together 
through their reference to some unity, some final par- 
pose which the man intends, Tliere is tnrolvotl first 
a process of inhibition, by which all movements not 
calculated to reach the end are suppressed ; second, exh 
ordindtioTiy by which the remaining movements aro 
brought into liarmonious relations with each other; 
and, tliird, accmnmodalion, by wliich tlicy are all ad- 
justed to ttiQ end present in consciousness. 

3, There is also a Utvjwtiintf of (he Conlrol, — Tiw 
movements become organized, as it were, into the very 
Etmcture of the body. The body becomes a tool more 
and more under command, a mechanism better fit- 
ted for its end, and also more responsive to the tondi. 
Isolated acts become capacity for action. Tiiat which 
has been laboriously acquired becomes spontaneons func- 
tion. There result a number of abilities to act in 
this way or that — abilities to walk, to talk, to read, to 
write, to labor at tlie trade. Acquisition becomes func- 
tion ; control becomes skill. Theso capacities are also 
tefidencies. Tliey constitute not only a machine capa- 
ble of action in a given way at direction, but an auto- 
matic machine, which, when consciousness docs not pat 
an end before it, act« for itself. It is this deepening 
of control which coustitutcs what we call habit. 

The Nature of the Will, — lu stadjring tliis proccstJ 
of physical control, we have been etndjin; 
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Crete way, the nature of the will itself. The will ig 
Bouietimes gpokcn of as if it were & force outside of 
the rest of onr nature: sometimes n legislative force, 
laying down rules for the feelings and impulses ; sotne- 
tinies an executive force, carrying out the decrees of 
the intellect upon the impulses. Then the will la 
spoken of as directing the body to do this or that, and 
there arises the insoluble problem of how n spiritual 
force like the will can operate upon a material substauce 
like the body. But these views are based upon an in- 
adeijnato conception of volition. As wo have soen, it 
is not the will standing outside of the body, which di- 
rects the body to perform some movement. The per- 
forinuneo of the action is the existenco of the will. 
The will is tlio concrete unity of feeling and intellect; 
th« feeling carries ns to a certain resnit, the intellect 
takes cognizance of this result, the end, and of tho 
means to it, and now places this as a conscious motive 
or end in tlie feelings, and controls them thereby. Tho 
whole process is will. The intellectual operation of 
representing the means and end, and tho feeling which 
impels us to the end, have no separated c-xistonce. 

lUu&tralivns. — Let the process, for example, be that 
of learning to walk. "Where does the will come in I 
In the first place, we have tho more or less unconscious 
ojKi-ation of feeling; the craving of tho muscular Bys- 
torn for ciercise, and the tendency of this feeling to 
impel itself along certain lines and produce locomo- 
tion. That this is tho end in view and how it is to be 
readied — there is, of course, no knowledge. But tha 
impnlscs bring about certain actions. liy the child's 
instinct and uioro especially by the aid of otlior villa, 
some of these arc seen to be uselcse, without an emly 
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and are inhibited ; others are eiicceBsful. From those 
which are anccoBsfiil, the idea of an end is conscioasly 
framed by the intellect; ihei-e now exists tlie ulea of 
walking and of the niennA which constitute it. This 
end, however, ia simply the due localiitation and com- 
bination of the vai'ions motor impnlees by which it is 
reached. The inipulees arc now controlled. We may 
eay, if we wish, that thoy arc controlled by the will; 
more properly, however, their control, the union of im- i 
pnlBO and intellect, feeling and end, is the wilt. The j 
process is the same, if one takes the example of the b 
quisition of a foi-eign language by an adult, except that I 
the adult does not have to rely bo much on the uncon- 
scioas experitnentation of iiia feelings as they work to 
the end, which tliey finally liit upon ; for through the 
greater development of his intellect he appropriMes 
the results of the acquirements of others. Conscious 
imitation, in short, plays a larger part thau unconscious I 
feeling towards an end. The volitional eleiueut is the I 
same. It is the co-ordination of impulses for an end 
recognized by the intellect. 

Hodij and WHl. — The will is not, therefore, a foro« 
outside of the body. The will (so far as physical con- 
trol is concerned) is the body, so far as this ia organ- 
ized so as to ie cajntble of performing certain rp^ 
cijio and compU-x ads. The will has given itself con- 
crete existence by constituting the body its mechan- 
ism, its expression. In other words, the defining and 
combining of motor impulses so that they bear a hsr- 
monions relation to each other is the existence of the 
will, so far as physical control is concerned. The end 
is only another name for the harmony. Tlio will 
not forainl, bnt has a real content. 
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Tw^otd Mature of WUl,—The will, tlierefore, gets 
concrete existence only so far ae tlie son), tlirougli its 
esporimeiitittioii with tlie motor impulses, reaches an 
end, which is the iiitclUgeDt, harmonious relation of 
these impulses. But why do the feelings tend to pro- 
ject themselves towards an end J Why does the self 
c^cpci-iment with the feelings? Why does it inhibit 
or reject »omc astisclossl Why docs it employ others! 
The answor to these latter qnestions is l>eeBUSO it feels 
pain in tiio one and satififitction in the other. But why 
should it? These questions lead ns to recognize that 
the son] throDgh its impulses is already feeling towards 
an end, and that it is guided constantly by tho feeling 
which its acts bear to this end as shown by the ac- 
companying satisfaction and dissatisfaction. What tho 
achial reaching of this end does, is to make the will 
articulate, body it forth in definite shape. 

We must recognise, therefore, that tho will has a 
twofold nature. On the ono hand, it sets np (originally, 
□u doubt, in the form of feeling) an end, and guides 
the impulses towards this end ; as such it is the source, 
the spring to all rcalixatiou of self. On the other band, 
will is the actual reaching of this end ; it is the definite 
harmonizing of tho impulses. As such it is realized 
self. In the latter form only is tho will a definite, con- 
crete existence. Yet the unconscious projection of the 
self in tho form of impulses, and the sequent experi- 
inontation with thcin till they nre harmonized, are tlie 
sonrccs of this definite realization of will. Will is the 
cause of itself, in other words. The process of onr 
Kctual life is simply that hy which will gives itself 
definite manifestation, bodies itself forth in objectira 
form. Just what will is, wo can tell only eo far as it 
17 
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has thus realized itself; liiit will is never cxliaaEted io 
any bdcIi realization, and its continncd action in the 
form of impulse towards an end as jct not fomiitlatcd 
is the sonrce of all change, all growth in peychical life. 
Dependence of Will. — In addition, it needs to he 
noted that the possibility of physical control depends 
npon tlic cpTiiiection of the iiidividnal will with other 
wills. In its Kiwer forms, as locuinotion, it >s de|>eiid- 
ent upon these other wills for guidance, encourage- 
ment, and approval, as well as largely for uiodela o£ 
imitation. Wero the infant left to himself, it is t 
to say that either he would never accomplish the boI 
or that it would take a much longer time, and he ven 
eliunsily done. In the higher forms, as talking, wrifl 
ing, etc., thera is not only dependence of the foregoioj 
kind, but of the material also, for the content of the wiQ^ 
h due to otlier wills. In learning to speak, the individ- 
ual merely appropriatea the product of the wills of the 
connnnnity in which he lives. In learning to walk, 
indeed, he docs not create. lie merely reproduces by 
his will, under the direction of ihe wills of others, cer- 
tain physical relations. In learning to speak, he re- 
produces under the diraction of other wills, and repr4> 
duces that wJiici) owes its existence to these wills; hftl 
reproduces social relations through physical prooessos. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

PRUDENTIAL CONTROL. 

Hdation to Physical. — PLyBioal control forniB in ■ -J 
twofold waj the baeie of tlie liighor developments of 
will. Id the first place, the body is the mechanism by 
^vliicli nil changes in the world tnn&t bu brought nboitt. 
Thinking involves tho use of speech and the control of 
the brain ; moral pnrpose involves in its cxccntioii 
movements, etc. Physical control is a neccasary pre- 
condition of all more developed forma. Unt it also 
develops tho same factors of will which are involved 
in the complex modes of control. Regulation of mo- 
tor impulses so that they conform to an end involves 
tho choice of an end, tlio apt selection of moans, fixed 
resolution, and determined Adherence to a course of 
action. All the elements constituting will are thus 
brought into play. 

I*rudent»d Control. — It is distinguished from phyfr 
ical by the fact that the co-ordination and regnlation 
of movemcntA is now only a means, not su end in it- 
self. It includes all aclione in lokich the imptUurg are 
direcUd towards an end which is regarded aa advanta- 
(feotUf or av>ai/from an end wAich ts considered harm- 
ful. Tlie word ^^ prudential " therefore, is nscd in a 
rery wide sense to e:r^rcM all actions dictated bif mo- 
tives of anticipated gain or loss. It is further diatin- 
gui&hed from physical control by the fact that tho 
latter is not directed by any conscious rcprcscnt.nlion 
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of fntnre benefit, but rather by instinctive feeling; 
and fi-oin moral control by the fact tlmt the latter oc- 
car8 to fulfil obligation, not to reap adrantage. Tlie 
8anic act may illustrate each kind of control. A cbild, 
for example, learning a foreign language does not do 
it with nny motive of the advantnges that are to ac- 
crue to biin from it; a youth may eet about learning 
the langnage bocanse he sees it is necessary to his l>n»i- 
ncse success; furthermore, if the bneiness EQccesa is 
necessary in order that he may support a dependent 
mother, the act becomes also moral. 

Analysis of Prudential Act. — The varions factors 
of au act of the prndcntial elass may be shown from 
the example just given. Tho first clement is the crea- 
tion and development of the desire, of the want. There 
muEt be produced the conscious want of succeeding in 
bnaiuess. This is something over and above any een- 
Eiions impulse; it arises only when tbe scneuone im- 
pulses are associated with wider ranges of experience. 
We have to study, first, the process by which the de- 
sires for whose satisfaction prudential action occurs aro 
developed. Tliie desire is then constituted an end or 
motive of action, and those means are selected which 
are best fitted to reach the end. It involves, second- 
ly, tho development of intelligent selection and odup- 
tation of means to result; which will vary, thirdly, ac- 
cording as this cod is purely practical, is intellectual, 
or is emotional. 

I. Deeelopnient of Desires. — Aa already said, ecnBH- 
ons impulse, as for food, does not constitute the desire 
for food. Desire involves at least tbroo additional ele- 
ments. In the first place, there must have been expe- 
riencQ of something which satisfied the impulso. The 
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iiipDke must liAve become aBsociated with tlie net ' 

sillied, and also of tlic pleasure which 
accompanied tliis act. In tlio second place, thei-e ituist 
he explicit recognition of the fact that tlio impuleo ie 
not at the present time satisfied. Tiiere iniist bo rec- 
ognition of lack. Tlio individual mtist feel that the 
act, with its plcasnrc, wliich was liis onco is not his 
now. And, in the tliird place, there must be consclona 
recognition that this experience which fomicrly entift- 
fied the impnise will do so again. Desire impliee reo- 
ognition of present non-aai i«f actum ; remmibmnce of 
patt «ati»faction, and anltcipafion of future aati^ao- ■ 
(ion throitfffi a gimllar experience, Tlio development 
of desire will be, of course, merely the process by 
which thc»} three elements are brought into existence. 
Illustration. — It follows that every new experience 
may result in the creation of a desire. Every expe- 
rience may bring abont gucIi measnre of self-eatisfac- 
tionas will cause that experience, when it is re-pi'esented 
in eonsciousness and compared with the present expe- 
rience, to bo an object desired. For example, a child 
performs some act, say, doing an errand, which is re- 
warded with money. Money ia now an object of de- 
sire. It constitutes a possible motive of action, as it 
conid not do before experience of it. With this money 
ho purchases, perliape, toys, which give hitn new satis- 
faction, and form a new object of desire. Tlicse toys 
he may share with liis playmates, and thus gain tlicir 
approbation, which in tnm affords .1 new source of de- 
sire. To this piY>cGss there is no conceivable end. It 
is also evident that the process of development ieident 
desires and renders them dejimtf. The range of tiling* 
vaoted is constantly cnhirged; the idea of that which 
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is wanted, tliat wliicli will satiBfj- need, becomes 
precise and accurate. 

Imagination and Desire. — With the development of 
imaginatioD, especially of constructive imagination aa 
opposed to reproductive, desiro Eomcwhat changce its 
character. All desire, as requiring anticipation of « 
future state, involves imngination. With growth of 
imagination desire gets to be more comprehensive and 
more distinct. As imagination Tjccomcs plastic, shap- 
ing old material into new forms, desire is no longer 
limited to experiences precisely similar to those already 
experienced. Imagination creates ideals towards which 
desire projects itself. It constructs conceptions of 
honor, of wealth, of fame, which are no less real for 
desire than the esperienccs of every-day life. 

Imagination not only extends desire to ideal embod- 
iments, bnt it determines largely the channels which 
desire shall follow. Every imagination of anything is 
the idea of it as real, and is, in so far. desii-e. There 
is no surer way of strengthening desire than allowing 
the imagination to dwell upon some conception. Ths 
idea of a thing is the projection of the mind towards 
it. So the objects, ihc kinds of objects, upon which 
imagination dwells decide what desires, what class of 
desires, are of most importance for an individual. A 
mercliant's desires arc not as an artist's; a scholar's 
not like an artisan's; and the difference of the desires 
is largely duo to tho fact that the habitual mental 
areas npon which the mind dwells are so different. 
Tlio close relation between desire and imagination ts 
nowhere better illustrated thnn in the artist. Hero 
this imagination, the ideal bodying forth of bcanliful 
objects, becomes a desire so strong for the actual oxi&t- 
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ence of tlieso objects that one is instinctively led to j 
create tbein. The relation exists no iess in tlie mer- 
cantile and practical ephcrce. The man who lets his 
thonghts ruo constantly on money and the Advantages 
to be gained from it is the man of strongest dceire for 
it. So far is it from being trae that the man of imagi- 
nation and the man of action are opposed that it should 
mthcr be said that only the man of vivid and close 
imagination can be a man of action. Dreamy action 
ia the result of dreamy, that is, vnguc and scattering, 
iutaginntion. 

II. Choice of Ends and Means. — With every oxten- 
Bion of experience and every new development of im- 
agination there arbes, therefore, a growth of desire in 
distinctness and in range of comprehensiveness. All 
objects and all ideals become saturated with that close 
connection with the experiences of the self that con- 
etitutes them desirable, Aa snch they come into con- 
stant contact and confiict with each other. There are 
all degrees of relationship existing between them. 
Some are directly in lino wilii each other and mutnally I 
strengthen each other, be, say, desire for wealth and , 
for social recognition. Others, thongb not opposed in 
themselves, may necc^itato choice of opposed means, 
as desire for increase of learning and for social enjoy- 
ment. Others may bo directly incompatible with each 
other, as desires for the approval of othci's and for ]X!r- 
eonal self-iodalgonce. This conflict of ends and means 
requires that some one bo chosen snd the conflict J 
ended. 

Grounds of Cfioift. — The nature of choice wo have I 
studied proviooAly. It is the selection of some one I 
desire, its idcntitication with self, and consequent ob- I 
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jectificiition aa fin etiij of action. Tke dioaea desire 
becomes the motive. Wo have now only to Etndy 
grounds of choice. Why ja ono desire selected 
decided upon us an end of action while another is re- 
jected? The desire wliieh is clioscn becomes the mo- 
tive, but what is tlie motive to choice) In prudential 
action tlic general answer is, that desire is cUoeeti 
whoso satisfaction is conceived to result in the mo6t 
advantage. Of all possible ends that is made the ac- 
tual end whose realization aEEorda the most bcueSt. 
Superior advantage of result is tho motive in all pru- 
dential action. !But what are the fnclors which decide 
what will be regarded as most advantageous, and hence 
bo made tho motive} 

1, Choice Dependa on Ltdividual CharacUristia. — 
That which appears of most wortli to one will not to 
another. The factors which arc, for tho individaal, 
accidental will decide largely where ehoieo falls. The 
hereditary influences, tho eariy homo life, the circnm- 
stances of education and of surroundings all enter io 
to fix what one considers to be of the liighcr advao- 
tngo to himself. A savage's idea of what ia most desi- 
rable differs from that of the civilized man, and tlint of 
tho ancient Greek from that of the modern Briton. 
Every choice which renders a desire a motive reflects 
also the past experience of the person, lie will not 
bo apt to choose that which has not been in intimate 
connection with his former doings. The ciiannels along 
which he has liabitaally directed his imagination, tlio 
fancies ho liae indulged in, will also be determiuing 
factors. 

2. Choice Depends upon Knowledge. — But supposing 
that the individuals who chooso are alike in other re- 
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epccEs, tiieir clioice of nn end will depend wpon tlieir 
knowledge. Just in proportion na one's knowledge 
in a given direction ia coinpreSiensiro and definito 
will he be ablo to tell wliicli o£ many possible ends is 
tlio moet advanlagcons. One nniy clioose, for example, 
to engage in a certain business as Ibo best of many al- 
ternatives, and this may tnrn out about the most bHrin- 
f ul, because of intluences wliicli bis limitation of knowl- 
edge would not allow biin to take into account — the 
character of his business associates, a financial crisis, 
perils by fire and water, etc. To snni np, we may say, 
the person makes that nu end which he regards as pro- 
dnctive of most advantage; what be rcgai'ds as most 
advantageons depends npon the accidents of his birth, 
surroundings, and past experiences, and upon the ex- 
tent of lits knowledge in enabling Lim to determine 
that wiioeo selection will prove of greatest protit. 

Choice of Means. — Along with iho choice of end 
goes the choice of means to reach the end. In a gen- 
eral way it may bo said that the choice of the end m 
the choice of means. In choosing an end one must 
choose whatever is necessary to it. Bnt many differ- 
ent ways of accomplishing the one end may pi-esent 
themselves, out of wliich some one mnst bo selected. 
Aside from personal idiosyncracy, tho essential factor 
in deciding is the range of knowledge. Tim means 
at hand will be compared by tho intellect; the mind 
will calcniate so far as it may tho consequences of 
choice in either direction, will weigh the resulting ad- 
Tftiitagcfi and disadvantages of each, and then strike 
the balance in favor of tho side upon which most ad- 
vantiigo lies, so far as knowledge u'ill allow it to be 
calculated. 
17* 
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Ill, Forma of Prudential Control. — These nre 
practical, intellectual, and emotional. 

1. Practical. — This iiicludos all actions wliicli arc 
externally directed witli a view to reaching fiome ad- 
vantage. It involves, in tlie first place, tiic cbcckin^ 
OP inhibition of some action. A child, for exampio. 
Bees some sweetmeats, and is impelled to eat them by 
tlic idea of the satisfaction they will give him. There 
then occnrs another thonght — the representation of his 
mother's displeasure or of posaible sickness. These 
oi'iginato .in aversion to the sweetmeats, and an action 
away from them. This conflict will result in tlio 
cliecking of one or the other of tlie actions. The fact 
that all volitional action implies some degree of possi- 
ble confiict shows that the first step in control is inhi- 
bition. The nest \% postpojiement. That is to 6ay,the 
child acts with reference to more remote ends. Ho 
undergoes some present painful operation in consider- 
ation of Eomc ftitnro good, the recovery of health. Or 
he abstains from present pleasurable indnlgence, think- 
ing of some future pain. Or he goes throngh some 
operation, in itself perhaps a matter neither of desire 
nor of aversion, because he sees it to be a necessary 
condition of something that is desired, I'ostponcmcnt 
becomes connection of acts. As inhibition leads tiim 
to i-efcr one present act to another and consider theni 
in their relations to each other, so the postponement of 
action leads him to connect his acts serially, and make 
successive acts mutually tributary to each other. 

£tdart)cmcnt of Scope. — The third and final step ts 
that the actions occur with reference, not only to more 
remote ends, hut to more inclusive ones. The child 
acts with refci'ence to healtli as a compreheneire, pet^ 
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tnanent end. He so acts vitb reference to the ap- i 
proval of others, to the attainment of a mastery of 
Bome trade, etc. Tlien he may foiin a most compre- 
hensive end, Bay happiness, which &hnll inchide all 
these, and act with rcforeiico to that. So far as he 
does thus act with reference to some one comprelien- 
sive end, ho has himself in perfect prudential, practi- 
cal self-control, for this comprehensive end will lead 
him to inhibit all acts which are not in accordance with 
it, and to connect all successive acts so as to lead up 
to it. 

lie^ults. — As iho results of this increasing control, J 
action becomes more reasoned or deliberate; evincing 
more pertinacity or jwrfli«vran«, and being more reso- 
Into or delerminetl. The doUboraleness of an act ia 
opposed to its impniBivenees. If wo bring reason to 
bear upon an impulse, the resnlt is that wo do not 
act immediately, bnt frotn the consequences which rea- 
son shows as likely to How from the act. Early im- 
pulses arc also easily turned aside. The occurrence of 
some other impulse leads the child to forget the act 
upon which he is engaged, and diverts his energies 
into the new channel. The setting-up of a more re- ■ 
tnote end towards which all mediate acts must be or- | 
gauizccl, changes this. Will becomes peisevering. It 
recognizes that action must persist in onu choice to ac- 
complisli anything. Uniting the qualities of delibera- 
tion and perseverance, together with a firm grasp npoQ 
the end of action, is rtsi^uU will. A child may perse- 
vere to tlie attainment of some chosen end, but his wilt 
cannot be called determined or resolute nnless he 
conscious of what the end is, how it is related to oti 
onds, and has conscionsly snbordiuated them to it : 
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IcsB, ID elioi't, he lias formed an eud \rhicli is couipro- 
licnsive. A firm or coatroiled will is deliberate 
making its choice, teneciouB to this choice, and reeolato 
!a making use of whatever means will realize 

2. Inidlectual Control. — To go exhaustively into the 
snbject of intellectual control would be eiinply to re- 
peat what has already been said concerning attention. 
This, indeed, has been defined as inner will. The studjr 
of its mode of action is merely the Etndy of the way in 
which the mind masters and controls its thoughts, di- 
recting them to some end. It may be rccjilled here 
that attention involves an inhibiting activity. In gi\-- 
jng attention even to the least complex presentation 
the attracting force of all other presentations must be 
disregai'dcd. The positive development of intellectual 
control, on the other hand, is seen in increased ahility 
to fix the mind upon some one subject — concentration 
— and in the ability to pursno longer and longer coureea 
of snbordinate mental processes, hU leading up to a final 
goal. In memory wo manifest intellectual control in 
the process of recollection, where we fixate attention 
upon some element and llicicby greatly increase il« 
power to redintegrate what we aro seeking for. Think- 
ing ia an example, on a large scale, of intellectual con- 
trol; for here wo conscionsly adjust our conceptions 
with a view of bringing about a certain mental re- 
sult. 

3. Emotional Control. — Here, as in the other forma, 
the first step is a negative one, to restrain the feeling. 
This is chiefly bronglit about indirectly by the control 
of the muscular system. In studying tlio sensuous im- 
pulses, wo saw that emotions tend to manifest thcm- 
eolves in movements. It follows that if we can control 
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tlicse moremente, by tlie process studied in the Inst 
chapter, wc also control the emotions. In controlling 
feelings like anger, for example, the tirst thing to be 
done is to repress its ontwarcl manifestation. But tliis 
may simply tnin the feeling into unothcr clmnnel. If 
it is repressed from any external motive, it is almost 
EUrc to do so. In this case anger tnrns into sullen 
Iiroodiiig or a desire for revenge. It is evident that 
there must bo some fnithcr method of checking feel- 
ing. This is again indirect through control of otir 
tlionghts. That is to say, if anger is the feeling to be 
inhibited, the thougbls must be kept away from the 
per&on n'lio hns inflicted the injury and from the injury 
itself, and directed towards any bcnclita that may have 
been derived from the person, or towards any enbjcct 
that will arouse jilcnsurabic feeling. This suggests the 
most eSicient method of repressing any feeling, name- 
ly, calling up an opposed emotion which will cxi>cl it. 
In general, it may be said thut it is not the way to get 
rid uf a feeling to destroy it, leaving a vacnam. This 
is iinpost-iblc. It can be done only by introducing a 
stronger opposed feeling. 

J'oeitive CoittrvL — Many psychologists have treated 
tlio subject of control of feeling as if it were cxhan&t- 
ed when it is shown how feeling is repressed. Bnt this 
is a one-sided view. Feeling is a normal factor of our 
psychical life, and involves, therefore, ns much as any 
okhcr factor, regulated development towards a certain 
end. The inhibition of feeling is not an end in itself, 
but merely i necessary means in order that the feel- 
ings which are not inhibited may bo duty developed. 
Anger is rcpref«cd only that benevolence or eomo otli- 
cr emotion may express itself. Were feeling really 
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suppressed, nil action would be suppressed also, 
desire, no motive to act, ivoiild remain. 

The positive control uf feeling conEiets in bo direct- 
ing it tliat it becomes a stiniDliis to knowledge or to 
action. The emotion of indignation, for example, is 
controlled, not when it is obliterated, but when it is bo 
directed that it does not expend itself in vague or vio- 
lent reacCtun, but quickens thought and spurs to action. 
Many of the worlds greatest orations, as well as deeds 
of valor, are so many illuBtralions of controlled indigo 
nation. Feeling that merely expresses iVW/'is uncon- 
trolled ; feeling that subserves the intellect or the will 
is controlled. Feeling does not cease to be feeling in 
becoming thus subservient ; on the contrary, it becomes 
more suscoptible, readior, and deeper. 

M»rtinwnCop.ci(.).v<'Lii.,pp.6S-Tli B«ui, '■EmuUoaaioiIWill.'pit.aKI- 
4t0j CirpcDtsc (op, f*.), pp. 380-128 i Ucorgc (<>f>.d7.), p.GTSC: 
(■■p. at.), tdI. ii^ pp. iss-iaa. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MORAL CONTROL. 

delation to Prudenlial. — Pradential action is nob j 
in itBelf raoi-al action, yet tliere is no prndeiitlal action | 
which is not potentiallj in ttio ctliical sphere, find | 
hence citber moral or iininoi'al. Actions inn; be di- 
rected, for example, 6o as to preserve heahli, and carrj j 
oil a bnsincsB wliidi it is supposed will lead to wealth. 
So far tlioy arc only prndential. But as eoon as tlio \ 
preservation of health is seen to be a duty (and bo, 
in many cases, with tlie securing of a certain compe- 
tency), the acts become moral action. Or if the se- 
cnring wealth will necessitate the non-secnring of some 
other end, which is recognized to be higher, or will 
iiccessitato certain means, as dishonesty or lying, the 
act becomes immoral. The terms " prndential" and 
"moral " do not refer, therefore, to two kinds of acts, I 
for the Ennie act may be either or both. What is tho | 
distinction i 

J)i»linction of Moral frotn Prudentiai. — In briefs] 
the difference is that a prndential act is nioasnred bj I 
the retult; tho moral, by the tnotiiv. A man may in- I 
(fnd, for example, to gain a certain advantage for him- 
Bolf by embarking in a certain line of action, bnt his I 
knowledge is limited. Xow circumstances occur, and I 
his purpose is thwarted. The action turns out to bo ft 1 
disadvantageoas or imprutletU one. But if a man in- \ 
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tends s moral action tbe rc&iilt cannot be immoml, 
however unforeseen or deplorable it may be. On the 
other hftnd, an act which appears rash at the time raay, 
by lucky and opportune Iiapponing?, result in gain. 
But an act whose purpose is immoral cannot ■'esult in 
inoralitj, no matter bow benefieini to any one it may 
be. If ft sargeon intends to save a man's life, and per- 
forma an act with that motive solely, and the i-csnlt \i 
the man's dcatli, the result is deplorable, but it is not 
wrong. If a man intends to kill another, hut, failing, 
unwittingly docs the man a great benefit, the rtsuU is 
a desirable one, but the action is immoral. Actions, in 
short, that are judged from their motives alone are tut^ 
lying in the moral sphere. 

Analysis of Moral Action. — Why do we make this 
distinction t Why do some acts get their character es- 
tablished by their results, and others by their motivcet 
This question ie an ethical question, if we inqniro into 
the ullimato ground of tlio distinction ; it is a peyclio- 
logical question when we ask through what conditions 
it originates as a fact in psycbical life. It is a psyclii- 
cal fact that we do judge eoino acts by their niotivea 
and otiiei's by their results, and this difference must 
have its origin in some i»ychical processes. We have 
only to inquire what, as matter of fiict, these processes 
are. This brings us to tlio analysis of a moral action, 
to sec what constitutes it. 

JiesponsihUity. — Before answering directly the ques- 
tion why we cstimato the quality of some acts by their 
results and that of otlicra hy their intenlifm, we must 
recognize a further differcneo hclwccn prudential and 
moral acts. Tlic doer recognizes his pereonnl roeponsi- 
bility for tbe act in the latter case, while in tlie former 
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he (iocs not. Tlic person may regret the result of a 
course of action nndertaken to derive some benefit, if 
it tnrns outliiirtfully, or if tlio disadvantages ontweigh 
the accrning gains, bnt lie docs not blame liimscif for 
this result. This gives us the added fact that an indi- 
vidual does not hold himself responsible for tlic result 
of liis actions, hut only for Iheir motives. When the 
resnlt is tho direct outcome of tlie motive, responsibil- 
ity ia extended, of course, to tlie forincr. 

Basia of Dietinciwn. — It is easy to see why a inaa 
does not hold liiinEclf respoiiBible fur the result of an 
action, except so far as that i-esult is llie legitimate ef- 
fect of bis motive in action. It ie because the result is 
beyond his control. The commencement of the action 
may lie with him ; its issue docs not. The final out- 
come is determined by a multitude of causes of which 
tho one acting can foresee only a few. It is impossi- 
ble, in originating an action, to tell liow many forces, 
hitherto ntinoticcd, may ho set in motion ; it is impos- 
Bible to tell how many forces independently set in op* 
eration by others may cross tho workings of tliese 
forces, sometimes reinforcing them, sometimes nullify- 
ing them. Or, as w.is said before, the ground of de- 
cision in prudential action is the snrronndinga and 
knowledge of the ono deciding. 'Whether the result 
is reached or not depends upon the extent and limita- 
tions of these decisive factors. For these limitalions one 
does not hold hiinsolf responsible, and, because ho does 
not, ho does not hold himself responsible for the result. 

Actions in the Moral Sphere. — On tho other hand, 
if some acts are judged by their motives, and if tho ac- 
tor holds himself responsible for these motives, it fol- 
lows that ho must regard these motiTes as within hit 
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control. For example, tho eurgeon, taking measures 
to perform an operation, ivbicli finally resnlts fatikUy, 
judges Ilia act to be unsaccessful from the prudctitijil 
point of view, but nut to be immoral. He did tlio 
best lie knew how. The isene lies with forces of nat- 
ure. Suppose, however, that from a motive of indiffer- 
ence, of love of case, or of love of speedy fame, he has 
not gained some information which he might haro 
acquired regarding the state of liia patient, and whicli 
would have induced him to act otherwise. In Buch a 
case he blames himself for the result, tliat ie, ho judges 
it from the moral point of view. He CBtimates his act 
from the quality of its motive, and lie docs eo bccanse 
he recognizes that, wliile ho docs not make tlie result, 
he docs make the motive. 

Moral Action and Personality. — The fact tliat 
estimate tbe quality of some acts as eucceaaful or noii- 
snecesefiil accoixling to their outcome, while we cati- 
mate that of others as moral or immoral according to 
their motive, is, therefore, duo to the fact that the lab, 
ter are determined by personality alone, wliile thi 
former are determined by Bomo accident or contin- 
gencyy as it wcro, of personality. Some actions affect 
the man, what ho i« in himself; others affect the cii^ 
ciimBtancos of the man, what lie has abont him. A 
man'a wealth, his health, his knowledge, his general 
prosperity are not himself; they are wliat the man 
lias or would liave. A man's will is liiinsclf. Every 
act that arises from will or personality, but has its 
result in something external to that will, something 
which the will has, is a prudential act. Every act that 
both arises from and affects the will, the being of s 
man, is in the moral ephei'e. 
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Tlie M-ealtli a man posseeees, tho esteem in wliicli ho 
is hold, tlie degree of bodily wetl-bcing wbieli cliarac- 
terizcB Iiiiii, are oiicniiislances of tlie man ; tlicy ara 
not the man. All acts which aim at thoso CKtcriml 
circumstances arc estimated by the extent to which 
they realize tlieeo circiimBtarices; by their results. 
Where a man wills to tell the truth he wills to he eomo- 
tliing; and even if what ho says is false by reason of 
the limitation of his knowledge, he is stitl true. The 
fact about which he makes his statement is external, and 
Iiis knowledge of it is decided by facts external to him. 
His motive to tell the truth is internal to him, and is de- 
cided by himself, and cannot be changed by the contin- 
gency of tho result. If his motive is truth, he cannot 
be false, no matter how false the actual result may ba 

Prudi^ntial Actions become Moral. — None the less 
aotions directed towards the attainment of wealth, of 
licailh, of knowledge, of esteem, etc., are, as matter of 
fact, in tlie moral sphere, and form, indeed, tho content 
of moBt moral actions, llow can we reconcile this 
statement with the one previously made (that they are 
ustornal to personality, clrcnmstanccB ofiX) i The rec- 
onciliation lies in tho fact that while health, knowl- i 
edge, etc., do not in themselves constitute personality, 
or will, they may be n^vasari/ conditions of its real- 
iiofion. A man cannot be the ^rgon ho otherwise 
vronld bo, if he is ignorant, sickly, and so poor as not 
to be able properly to support his family. So far as 
theso circn Ml stances are necessary to the realization of 
personality, they become themselves moral ends, and 
constitute acts which are jndgcd by their motives. 
Taken by themselves, or in abstraction from (ho roali- 
xation of personality, they are not such ; taken as ends 
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ill oppoeition to the realization of personality they 
come immoral. 

Summary. — It is evident from wlmt has been 
that moral notion only brJDgs into explicit consciousneM 
that which is virtnally contained iti prudential nction. 
AH prudential nction mnst have its end ultimately in 
its effect npou the person willing; health, knowledge, 
etc., cannot he iiltiniatu ends. They arc ends only ba- 
cause in them the personality reaches its end and be- 
comes itself. When we treat them as if tliey were 
ends in themselves, wo urc eiinply neglecting or ab- 
stracting from their effect on the will itself. AVlieo 
we complete our account by taking this into conaidcra- 
tioD, we are in the realm of moral action. When we 
do tnko pcrEonaiity into acconnt wo jndge the act from 
its motive; for while the result is externa! to the per- 
sonality, the motive is internal to it and rcvoala what 
the personality is and would bo. 

The actual will to he Goniethiiig, not the mere desira 
or longing for it, bnt the resolute choice to be it, eon- 
Btitnto the being it. The will to Auw it does not con- 
stitute tliQ having it. A man who wills to ho good 
will be good. A man who wills to ho learned, to bo a 
statesman, etc., is not necessarily such, becanse, after all, 
these are circumstances which he may have, not the 
personality which ho is. Tiie man also holds himself 
responsible for the moral action, becanse his personality 
constitutes the motive; it is not eonslituted by any- 
thing external to him. The recognition of personalitj 
as constitnting tlie essence of moral action enables ds, 
therefore, lo acconnt for its two distinguishing feature* 
— that it is measured by its motive, and tliat responsl* 
bility for it is recognized. 
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r Treatment of Subject. — Having itnalyzed moral ac- 
tion, we iiavc now to consider (1) the process of tlie 
development of ctliicnl desires, wlietlier moral or im- 
moral; (2) tlie naturo of ethical choice; (3) tlie result 
of moral control, formation of character, etc. The cau- 
tion alread; mentioned niucit be kept in mind ; though 
WQ are dealing with ethical material, we arc dealing 

I with it only as a matter of peychological experience. 
I. Deoelopinifnt of £iMcal Desires. — Kthical desires, 
whether moral or immoral, arise when any action ia to 
bo performed whose result is seen to affect personality 
itself, and not any of its possessions or circnmstanccs. 
As matter of historic development, they probably con- 
sciously arise in the conflict between having something 
and being sometiting. The child, for example, has been 
told not to tonch some sweetmeats, and is very desir- 
ous of eating them. Now the desire of eating them ia 
not in itself, of course, immoral, but it contlicts with 
tho desire to be in harmony with his mother's wishes 
and the worthy recipient of her love. The child docs 
not reason the matter out, but he feels that if ho yields 
to his desire ho will have come short of that wiiich he 
slionld be. This consciousness of coming short of his 
own tnie being is, without doubt, a reflex one and not 
a direct one; that is to say, he feels himself measured 
by a standard of himself which his mother holds np, 
and not by a standard which he consciously holds be- 
fore himself; bnt the psychological essence of the act 
remains unchanged. }Ie feels tliat the desire is im- 
moral, because its gratilicBtion will lead lo a lowering 
of himself. IIo will hai^e moro immediate pleasure, 
but he will be less. Tho deeiro to obey be feels to bo 
laoml, for the opposite reason. 
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Extension of Desire in the ^hvcal 
process ronghly sketclied Iiere conetaiitty widens tlte 
range of feelings and desires which are felt to have 
moral bearings. At the beginning, in many, perhaps 
all cases, tbc child feels the ethical bearing only of such 
acts aa are directly commanded or are forbidden ; acts 
which are accompanied also by pleasnres and pains u 
thoir rewards and penalties. Only such acts are seen 
to have any relation to his own personal worth. Bat 
as his experiences widen and his feelings come in con- 
tact with more objects his desires increase, and mora 
and more of these desires are seen to have direct bear- 
ing npon the inner core of his own being, as distinct 
from the circnmstances of his life. The widening ex- 
tends also in another direction. Not only docs he rec- 
ognize that each desire has, if realized, some connec- 
tion with himself, bnt he recognizes also that each will 
is a personality as ninch as himself. He sees that while 
he may have more or less than other persons, he can be 
a person or will no more and no less than thoy. The 
claims of their personality ara equal to the claims of 
his. This gradually extends his desires to inclnde the 
welfare of those in the snmo family with him. Xo 
end can be set to the process in either direction. There 
is no desire which does not have a possible bearing npon 
the realization of himself; there is no person who does 
not have a possible relation to him which way l)ecomo 
tlio source of a desire for tho reatizatioD of that per- 
sonality. Of conrse, the desiro may tend the other way ; 
it may be towards such a gratitication of himsoU as 
shall thwart hie own realization or that of some other 
person. 

Cwflict of Desuvs.—Thc s 
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iiiite desires briug them into opposition witb each other. 
Tlie difference between tbo conflict of desires in the 
ethical and in the prudential sphere is, that since in the 
latter acts are judged by their fceults, desires range 
themselves along a scale, and the question is einiply 
concerning which desire to gratify in order to get the 
most advantage ; in the ethical sphere, since actions are 
judged by their motivcB, the conflict is between two 
desires, which repi-escnt not a possible more or Ices, but 
an actual opposition. Tlie conflict is between desires 
fur qualitatively opposed ends. In other words, the con- 
flict is always between desira fur an end which is felt 
to bo good, and desii-e for an end whicli is felt to bo 
wrong. Tlie desire, as said before, is not wrong in it- 
self, but its satisfiiction ia felt to bo wrong, because it 
is incompatiblo with the realization of the good. In 
ethical matters tbo lesser good is felt to be the bad, 

U. F^liical Clioicf. — This conflict of desires is set- 
tied, as are all similar conflicts, by the act of choice or 
decision, which ia that identification by self of itself 
witli one of the dcBlres which renders it the motive to 
netion. The act of choice selects some desire, and says 
that that one shall be realized. The object of any 
desire is ideal, for it has no existence as yet; choice 
changes the mere longing for its reality into the as- 
sertion that it shall be made real. Choice is practical 
judgment. Judgment (page 214) asserts that somo 
reality is possessed of somo ideal quality, or tliat some 
ideal quality is real. Choice asserts that this ideal 
qaality $haU be real. Judgment us theoretical is about 
things as tliey are; judgment as practical is about 
tbinga as the self will have them to bo. 

Orouttda of Choitx. — Any desire becomes a motive 
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lieeanee it ia cboson. Wliy is it cliosen 1 "Why 
tbe Belf reject one desire winch is competing far 
identification with self and select anuther! To au- 
6wer this queetion we mtiet distinguleh between the 
content and the form of what is chosen. In prudential 
choice the form is identical in all acts; for it is the ad- 
vantage to be gained by that act. The content is the 
epecitic advantage sought for — liealth, public reputa- 
tion, place. And tlje ground of choice is, that con- 
tent is clioscn wfiich accms to the chooger to corre- 
spond nioEt closely with the form under whicli it is 
Bubsnuied — advantage. In moral actions, on the oth- 
er hand, there are two forms, not one, possible, and 
the choice is primarily not about tbe content to be 
included under tlio form, but about the form itself. 
The form is, good or bad. The question which con- 
tent shall be willed, whether truth, temperance, conr- 
ftgo, patience, purity — which, in short, of the virtncs, 
is a snbordinnlo question, as is the one regarding any 
content of bad action or a rice. To answer the ques- 
tion regarding the grounds of choice, we must ask aep- 
aratcly regarding tbe content and the form. 

Choice of Content. — Wliy is this or that special kind 
of good action chosen rather than another I Or, to 
put tbe question more correctly, wliy does one regard 
one coui'se of action as tlie good, while to another the 
good content ia something else J Snch, of courao, is 
the fact. A South Sea Islander's idea of what actually 
constitutes good is hardly the same as that of a civil- 
ized man. Tbo occupautof a crowded tonemcnt-house 
in a large city, surrounded from birtb by nluiost every 
variety of evil, can hardly have the same ideas of what 
constitutes the content of good and of had as one edu- 
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cated in a refined family and subject from tlic first to 
the most elevated and purifying influences. Tlio ideal, 
the standard, of one varies from that of another; that 
is to say, the content which is conceived aa coming 
under the form of good or bad varies. 

ReoBonfor 7'hia. — In stating that tbia difference ex- 
ists we bavo virtnally shown why it exists. The reason 
that one cliooses one content as good while to another 
that same content appears as unworthy, or even posi- 
tively bad, is tbc relative limitation and extent of tbo 
circumstances of cacli. which causes the knowledge or 
conception of each to take the form that it does. The 
grounds for the choice of a given content in nionl ac- 
tion are precisely what tliey arc in prudential action. 
The choice in each case is limited by the man's birth, 
early training, surroundings, and resnlting knowledge. 
The good to one man may be to abstain from stealing 
a loaf of bread, to fcccp himself ficc from the influ- 
cncoe of intoxicating liquors; to another man it will 
be to devote bis life to tbc elevation of humanity 
tbrongli great self-sacrifice. Each conies under the 
form of good; hut tbc content which is given this 
form ia the result of tbc circvmstancts of the pcreon, 
using tliftt word in its Avidest sense. 

Choice of Form. — Bnt there is another (lUOGtien yet 
(o be answered: why docs tbc will ebooso good in 
preference to bad, or vice veriia f Wc have seen why 
it chooses tbc special good that it docs, bnt why should 
it choose good at all? What are the grounds of Mi» 
dioicct It is evident from what bos been said that 
the grounds of this choice cannot be external to the 
will, bnt must bo in the will itself. Tbo moral worth 
of tbo act is constituted by its motive, and not by its 
16 
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1-eGult ; and the motive is conetitnted b; the will il 
by the personality. The nnswcr to tlie qneetion why 
one mnii cliooeee truth as a good under ccilain circain- 
stances ivhitc another chooses kindness could be fonnd 
in the nnteccdents and circumstances of the cliooser if 
onr knowledge wcro eiiflicientlj extended. "Why lie 
chooses a good at all rather than a wrong tinds its an- 
swer only in tlio will of the man liinisolf. He will 
liare himself good. The reason that ho will {&, tiiat he 
will. Only Ilio ideiil of liimsclf as good will satisfy 
him. If wc a&k why this ideal alono is Eatisfaclory vo 
can get no other answer than this : he willg to be satis- 
tied iu that, and in that alone. It is willed l)cpau6C it 
is satisfnctoiy ; it is Ealiefactory because it is willed as 
that the man wonld be. 

Meaning of ihia CSith: — In other Avorde, we Iiero 
rcncU an ultimate fact Jn the peycliological constitution 
of man. He has the pou:er of determining himtelf. 
Ho has ihc {tower of setting np an ideal of what ho 
wonld have himself be, and tiiis ideal iu form depends 
only upon himself. If one man chooses moral evil 
nuder certain circnmBtances, and another man chooses 
moral good, tie sole answer to the qneetion why each 
acts as he docs is that one man will have hinuflf gijo A, 
the other bad. Each wills a certain ideal of liim&elf, 
and according to the ideal willed so is he. In moral 
matters a man is what he wonld have himself be. Tho 
will to be good is the being good. In moral action, iri 
other words, the action is measured by the motive, and 
the motive is decided by what a man's ideal of himself 
is ; by his conception of what wonld realise his nature 
This ideal of self-realization dependa_/iw tUform upon 
the self and upon that alone. For its content, for its 
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Bpecific and concrete filling up it depends, as prcvionely 
filiown, upon liis edDcatioii, snrrunndings, etc. But the 
man's own will, tlie core of liis personality, dccidee 
what lie would liavc liimself be, and this decision de- 
cides wliat lie is. M:ia determines tiicnself by setting 
Dp either good or evil as a motive to himself, and he 
sets up cither aa he will have himself be. 

ISummanj. — Just that specific act which a man 
cliooees ns good or had depends upon circtmistanccs 
external to himself. For it, in other words, he is not 
responsible. lie is responsible only for his inotire. 
If his motive is good he is not responsible for the spe- 
cial direction which the net takes nnless this is the 
result of some previous choice of his own. In moml 
matters, ns in prudential, a man can do only the host 
that ho knows. But a man in willing the good at nil 
does not merely wilt the hcst that he knows, or that 
his circumstances permit of, bnt he wills the best ab- 
solutely, the best that the universe permits of. The 
concrete content of the good action, the virtues, de- 
pend upon social development ; the good depends upon 
the will only. The good is the will to bo good. 

III. The' Result of Moral Action.— Iha result of 
moral control is the furmation of character. Each act 
as it is performed has, if it is a moral act, its effect 
upon personality. It organizes it in a certain direc- 
tion. It gives it a spccitic set or bent. Moral action 
results from the ideal whiuh a man forma of himself, 
and occurs in order that he may realize himself. 
This realization of the moral self constitutes char- 
acter. A man begins with that whole complex of 
feelings and desires which arc given him by Daluro 
ftad his social eurroundinge, and with the cnpacity of 
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ctiooeing from tlieee, and constituting eomo one, tliftt 
is, some anticipated Blato or activity of liimsclf, an end 
of action. Each action, as it tnkcB plai'c, gives his will 
a detinito content. It cli:ingo8 tlio capacity to chooeo 
into eoincCliing actually chosen. It furnishes the will 
Tvith certain specific concrete organs. This forniahing 
ia what we cull character. 

Nature of Cha.i'octer. — Character is the will clinnged 
from a capacity into an actuality. The will is tho 
power to realize self morally. Character is tho self 
realized. It is still wiH, but it is will made organic 
and reah From tliis fundamental natnro of chanictcr 
flow certain subordinate results, which may be summed 
np as follows: first, the formation of generic Tolition 
as opposed to particular; second, the regulation of de- 
sires ; third, more accnratc and intuitive choice ; fonrtli, 
more effective execution. 

1. (rcneria Yotilloti. — By this term is meant a voli- 
tion tliat covers a large number of subordinate specific 
volitions. The result, for csample, of a general ten- 
dency to jierform acts from virtuons motives, that is, 
from the will to realize the good, ie the generic voli- 
tion of goodness. When a strong tcntptation ia pre- 
sented to a child, it is concoivallo that lie has to stop, 
as it were, and execute a specific volition "to be good" 
in this especial case. If, nndcr similar circumstances, 
he acts in a similar way Ijabitually, it is evident that 
his character finally gives vise to a general intention or 
pnrposo "to be good," and each special right act iB 
simply the manifestation of this governing purpose of 
the life. Another name given to this same fact ie that 
of "imin.iiient preference." This phrase brln^ out 
tho additional fact that the generic volition conlinuos 
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in action even when tlicro ie no overt occasion for its 
manifestation. A mnn's will to bo temperate does not 
cease wheu he liappena not to be eating or drinking, or 
eatiaf^-ing Any appetite. It is still iunnsQent in Iiis 
being, and serves unconsciously to dii-ect the coiirso of 
his actions. 

2. Jicgulatton of Desires. — Original impnlses are 
□atoral in the eeuse that they spring from the physical 
and psychical conEtltution of man. As snch, tliey are 
no more under his control directly than are any forces 
of natnre. But desire originates only wlien these im- 
palses are satisfied, and there arises the intellectual 
reproBontation of that act which satisfies tliem. Up to 
a certain point the formation of desires is a spontane- 
ous, natural process. But we have already learned that 
it is the vill, tlio man himself, who decides which of 
these desires shall he realized. The satisfaction of 
any desire strengthens it, for it adds to it a new repre- 
sentation of the act, and of the pleasure which neces- 
sarily accompanies the act. Hefusnl to make the do- 
siro a motive or end of action not only represses this 
particular desire, bnt weakens all desires similar to it. 
A desire never satislicd would finally die of inanition. 
It is evident, therefore, that every choice strengthens 
some desires and weakens others. It controls them. 
Still more is this the case when the choice has become 
a generic or immanent one. This encourages tho 
growtli of all desires in harmony with itself, and serves 
as a check npon all others by the very fact of its exist- 
ence. The formation of n settled chnrncter finally de- 
cides what a man's desires shall be. It strangles all 
opposite ones at the moment of their birth. 

3. Accurate and Intuitice Choice. — It is evident that 
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this control of desires exerciEce great inSiienco upon 
ewGvy future specific choice. "WJiero there la no deeire 
tliore can be no motive. Wliere the desires are all, or 
ahnost all, along one tine tlioj reinforce vach other, 
and tho specific act of choice follows almost as a 
matter of course, after next to no conflict. With 
the formation of an organized cliaracter, choice bc> 
comes speedy. It follows from tlie same line of rea- 
soning that it becomes more and more intuitive or 
spontaneous. Where no character lias been formed 
moral action i-cqiiircs considerable hesitation and a 
process of deliberation. AVithont stopping to diecusfl 
whether or not onr ideas of duty are intuitive, j( is ev- 
ident that it is not always intnitive just -what is our 
duty ill a specific case where there is a conflict of 
claims npon us. Just in the degree, however, in wlilcb 
acts, whether vicious or virtnoue, have reacted upon 
the will, and have been organized into its structare, 
does the will act spontaneously. It is conceivable that 
a child, in tho process of forming a cliaracter, tuny 
often hesitate long. It is not conceivable that a very 
good or a very wicked man should; that is, about tlie 
nature of the act; there may bo hesitation concerning 
results. Tlie same process renders choice more definite 
and less vague. At the beginning one does nut know 
just what ho is choosing. As character is formed llio 
nature of the motive is better and better estimated. 

4. Eftcdve Erectition. — The moral act, as wo liare 
seen, docs not depend upon its character for its cxecn- 
lion. The will to execute is moniihj its exc-cution. 
This presupposes, of course, that there Ite a real net of 
choice, and that Uiere arc no " mental reservations," 
Kothing is commoner than for a man to make up liia 
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mind in a certain -way ii[)on its eiirfacc, wliilo nndcr- 
iieatli the will Ims eet iteelf in an opposite direction. 
It requires a well-formed clmrscter for trnth not to de- 
ceive one^e eelf in tluB wa v. Uut objectively coneidored, 
the oxecntton of tlio act is higlily important. For ot/*^ 
men tliere is no way of judging a motive except by its 
reBtilt. If ihe motive is tiiwartcd in its cxccntion the 
actor docs not feel remoi-se, bnt lie cannot lielp feeling 
regret. From tlie standpoint of Ilie world tlic impor- 
tAnt tiling is to get tlie right thing done, and no mnii 
can consider himself fin effoetivo power whoso ability 
to execnte Ins intentions docs not bear a commenstirate 
ratio to Ills intentions. Tlie sole condition of cffeetivo 
execntion is an organized chai-acter, and for two rca- , 
eons. 

(1.) Character constitntcs n reservoir of energy whicli I 
may be drawn upon to bring about the end willed. In ] 
character there are conserved the results of nil previo 
sets. ErcIi has lent eonie of its own strcngtJi to the ' 
will. Character is multiplied volition; it is will whicli ' 
has ceased to be isolated, and which lias coneontratod I 
itself. It is will which is no longer sporadic, bnt has 
turned its force in one direction. The man with char- 
acter, whether good or bad, is not easily daunted. lie 
does not recognise obstacles. His eye is npon tlie end, 
and n|)on that alone. Weakness means instability, and 
instability is lack of cliaraelcr. 

(2.) Another rciison for tho practical efficiency of 
character is suggested by Aristotle when he says that 
the man who i-cjoicMJs in abstinence is lemperalc; tlio j 
man who abstains bnt is grieved thereby is still 
temperate. We liavo Ali*eady seen that the foroo ' 
which carries out any choice is the impnlsivo i 
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tioti oi feeling. Intellect proposes the end; this ia 
chosen, and the pi-opulBivc tendencj of feeling realizes 
it. Now only tlie man n*!!]! fixed clmractci* takes a 
grCBt nnd, wbat is raoi-c, nn enduring pleasnre in the 
anticipation of a certain end. Only tho man of tmtli- 
fnl clinracter can bo said to I'ejoico in tUc truth for itfi 
own sake. Only he, therefore, is likely to have ibst 
enpply of propulsivo feeling which will sec to it that 
the trnth is actnally told, no matter what Ilie difficulty. 
Love is the only uiotivo which can be relied npon for 
efiicicnt and aurc action ; and only tho man of diarac- 
ter has fixed love of & thing for its own sake; and ■ 
that which is songht for anything bnt itself is not a I 
morn] end. 1 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WILL A8 THE SOURCE OF 1DEAL8 AND OP THEIR 
REALIZATION. 

Will is Self. — Wo Itavo now finished onr stndy of 
tlic various factora of the scif. It is now ncccEsnrjr 
very briefly to notice tlieir relation to eacb other. TIio 
naity of the self is the will. The will is the man, psy- 
chologically speaking. Knowledge wo have seen to bo 
in its essence a process of the realization of the ullive^ 
sal eclf-conscioiisness ; ft-eling to be tlio accoinpaniineut 
of eelf-rcalizatioii ; and its specific quality to be depen- 
dent upon tbo definite form of self-realization accom- 
plished. Will we have just seen to be the self realiz- 
ing iteelf. This is involved tiironghoiit in physical and 
prudential control, and it is explicitly developed when 
we study moral control. Here tbo wilt is seen to be 
self-determination. The will, in short, constitutes the 
meaning of knowledge and of feeling; and mom) will 
conGtitutcs the meaning of will. 

Wili, A'liowferlfffy Fe^iing. — Knowledge is the ob- 
jectiUcatioo of feeling or sensation by the will, in tho 
process of apperception. Sensation or feeling is iteelf 
meaningless, except in its relation to sonsuons impulao, 
which constitutes the raw mAleriiil of the will. Sensa- 
008 impniso is the will in the process of becoming. It 
is the will before it has obtained the control of itself; 
before it is self-determined. The construction of knowl- 
edge out of scnsnons impnlsc, or ont of sensation, bj 
18* 
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the appercci)tive process is eimply one aspect of 
will obtaining control of itself. It is the vill 
mining itself to an objective nnd universal form. The 
varieties of qualitative feeling, on the otlior hand, are 
tbe accompaniments of the sclf-determi nation of the 
will. They accompany citlier the onlgoing action of 
the will or its action as it takes some objeclivc con- 
tent and dissolves it in tlie medinni of the individnah 
Knowledge, in short, is the objective nnivcrsal iis|>ect 
of will ; feeling is its subjective individual aspect. 
AVill, as the process which inclndee and unites both, is 
the self. 

Tvsaf old N attire of WiU. — There is involved in the 
will and hence in the self a twofold mode of action. 
The will 18 the source, the origin of ideals, and also 
of their realization. The will is always holding it- 
self before itself. The self has always presented to 
its actnal condition the vagno ideal of n completely 
nniversiil self, by which it measures itself and feels its 
own limitations. The Eclf, in its true natnre, is nni- 
vcrsal and objective. The actual self is largely par- 
ticular and unrealized. The self always confronts it- 
self, therefore, with the conception of a universal or 
completed will towards wliicii it must strive. What 
this will or self as complete isi, it docs not know. It 
only feels that there is such a goal, and that it is only 
AS it attains it that it experiences any abiding satisfac- 
tion ; that is to say, happiness. This will or self which 
the will sets before itself is its idea). 

Function of the Ideal II'iV^.— This ideal will Btrre« 
as a spur to tbe actual self to realise itself. It leads to 
discontent with every accoraplished result, and urges 
on to new anc] more complete action. It serves also to 
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measure all accomplisliments; it ectvcs asUie criterion 
by which to judge them. Tlie feeling of liarmonj-, 
which is the iriind'e ultimate tC8t of intellectual trtitti, 
{esthetic beaatV) and moral rightness, is simply the feel- 
ing of tlie accord between the accomplished act and 
the completed Activity which is the ideal. 

The Realising Activity of Will. — Bnt the will docs 
more than set up this ideal of al>6oInte trnth, absolute 
beauty, and abeolnto goodness. The will is the activ- 
ity which realizes this ideal and mnkes it a fact of rec- 
ognized validity in life. It gives this form, its eon- 
tent; it Epecifies it and makes it definite. Intellect- 
ual life consists not only of the goal of truth towards 
which intelligence is striving, but also of trnth attained. 
j£sthctic life finds its motive power in tlio working 
within it of an ideal of beauty ; but this ideal has also 
worked itself out in some degree, and created specilic 
beautiful forms. The mond life has its motive in a 
perfect will, a will absolntely at harmony with Itself, 
and this ideal has manifested itself in social instltn- 
tions and in personal char.ictcr. It is not one self or 
will which is tlic idea), and another will which is the 
source of its attainment; but the ideal will has been 
a constant motive power, which has energized in bring- 
ing forth tlie concrete attainments in knowledge, beau- 
ty, and rightness. 

' Tfi^ Moral Jihal, in Parti.mlur.—'She ethical will 
brings clearly to light what \i implicitly contained in 
the intollectnal and emotional proccaecs. We havo in 
these latter the feeling of perfect or completely harmo- 
nized tmlh and beauty as constituting the reality of 
the psychical lifu ; but wu do not have the conscioDS 
recognition that this ideal la the trno self to which 
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tlie actual mnst be made to conform. In moral will 
there ia this recognition : the good self or will is felt 
to ha abeoliitely obligatory, and ils realization not a 
matter of advantage or even of mere growth or de- 
velopment. It ia a matter of nglUnegs, for tlie coming 
short of which there is the feeling of guilt. 

AVc also seo the clo.ser identitication in the ethical 
realm of the will as ideal and tbo will as realizing 
power in the fact that here motive and act arc one. 
The will to know the truth or to create beaiitjr doea 
not conetitnto the willed resnlt. There is a gap be- 
tween the motive and tho attained end. Tito realiza- 
tion of the motive depends upon conditions more or 
less external. But in ethical matters it is not so. As 
we liavo repeatedly noticed, the choice of the motivo 
constitntcs, for ethical purposes, the attainment of tlie 
end. The will to be pood is the good. In moral will, 
therefore, the ideal will is recognized as the ground of 
the actual self. The obligation of the perfect npon tlto 
actual imperfect solf is tho conscious niatiifcstattoD of . 
this fact. Furthermore, the nnity of tlie ideal will i 
thcgoal,witlitho will which reaches this goal, the nnity j 
invoiced in all volition, is explicitly developed. Moml I 
will makes definite and clear the meaning of intellect* I 
ual and aesthetic action. Were it not for what wo find f 
manifested in moral ivill, the action of the intellect lit 
searuhing for trntli, and tbo creative activity of the wa- 
thctic imagination, would remain ultimately incompro- j 
bensible. 

Bcnialning DualUm in the Moral Will. — Tho moral ' 
will, however, docs not entirely overcome that dualism 
between the actual and the ideal selves which is involved 
in tho other two spheres of action, Tho moral will is 
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incotDpletc or partial in Its action. The acting from it 
good motive in a given case constitntes being good in 
that case. This clioioe sufficiently repeated results in 
the formation of a good character. Yet thia charactei- 
never gels so formed that it can dispense with tlie i-e- 
pcntcd act of choice whenever there is conflict of good 
and had desires. The elioico may grow nioro rapid, 
accurate, and iiituilivc, but t!je act of clioico remains 
necessary. To say that it remains necessary is to say 
tliat the will as ideal and the will as actual have not 
been truly unified. Were lliey once truly unified there 
would be no need of the repetition of ibe act of their 
identification. Each act would flow natnrally and spon- 
taneously from their complete nnity. 

Helicons Will. — Moral action, in short, is particular 
in its nature. It may cover a mnltitude of cases, but 
it is not universal in itself. It is religions will which 
performs the act of identification once for all. Tho 
will, as religions, declares that ibo perfect ideal will is 
the only reality ; it deel-nrcs ihat it is the only reality 
in the universe, and tliat it is the only reality in the 
individual life. It makes it a motive, once for all, of 
action ; and not of this or that action, but of life, and 
of life gcncrically and absolutely. Religions will dis 
clares that tho perfect will is the only source of Activ- 
ity and of reality, and that it is in itself perfect activity 
and perfect reality. It ia tlio completely self-deter- 
mined. In it realization and the ideal arc one. There 
is no longer any dnalism between the will as it is and 
tho will as it ought to be. 

Jieii^us Action. — As religions will makes this deo- 
laration, eo religious action is tho continuous appropri- 
ation of the truth asserted by it. The religious will 
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declares tliat GoJ, ns tlie perfect Personality or Will, is 
tlie only Reality, and llie Source of nil netivity. It » 
tlievcfore the sonrce of nil activity of tlic individnat 
personality. Tlie Perfect Will is tlie motive, sonrcp, 
and tlio realizntioii of tlic life of tlie individual. IIo 
lias renounced liis own porticiilnr life as an iinrenlity; 
ho Las asserted lliat flie sole reality is flio I'nivoresl 
Will, nnil in that reality all liis actions take place. In 
other woi'ds, tlie soiti'ce of liis concrete fictions is no 
longer the will that tlio ideal and actual ought to he one, 
and that in tliis specific case they shall be, but it is the 
will that they are one ; and tins specific case, as well as 
all others, is tlie manifestation of this nnity. In short, 
wliilo moral action is action directed to render the act- 
ual conformable to the ideal, religions action is action 
directed to the embodiment of the ideal in the actual. 
Faith.— Th\3 will that the real and the perfect Will 
or Personality arc one constitutoa the essence of the 
religions act known as faith. It transcends knowl- 
edge, for knowledge, while always the realization of n 
complete self, is never its cornplete realization. There 
is always a chasm between actual knowledge and alwo- 
Inte ti-utli. Tliere can be no knowledge beyond tlic 
ground that knowledge actually covers. There can- 
not be knowledge that the tnie reality for the indi- 
vidual self is the universal self, fur knowledge has not 
in the individual compassed the univei-eal. But Iliis 
will or faith, while transcending knowledge, ia yet im- 
plied in all knowledge. The motive to knowledge and 
the energy of its realization is the ^/tr/'that there \» 
truth, and that every act of intellect, legitimately per- 
formed, leads to truth. In knowledge there is no ulti- 
mate justification for this belief. It finds its validitjr 
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aud tlic revetiitioii of its incniiing only in tlio will tLat 
tbe real and tbe ideal of Irnth arc one in a perfect per- 
eonalitj — God. This act of fnitli also precedes and 
transcends feeling. There is, in the feeling of hai-mony, 
the feeling of nnity, but this feeling accompanies will. 
It is the internal side of tlie universal or objective 
unity realized throogb the will. Without this act of 
will, itll feeling is that of discord, of incongruence. 

Summary, — VTc find the nnity of the psyebical proc- 
esBcs already studied, and therefore their nltiinatc ex- 
planation, ill the fact that in.in is a self; tlint the es- 
sence of self is tho self-determining actirily of will; 
that this will is an objectifying activity, and that, in 
objectifying itself, it renders itself nnivcrsal. The ro- 
Bult of this activity is knowledge. The objectified will 
is science; the objectifying activity is tho intellect. 
This will or activity also rcndei-8 nil account io il«eff 
o( its own doings. It is internal to itself. The objec- 
tive uiiivoi-sal result is at one and the same time exist- 
ent in the medinm of the individiinrs congcionsness. 
This snbjcclivc aspect of the activity is feeling. Aft 
expressing the fnrtheraneo or hinderance of tho activ- 
ity, it is picasui-c or pain ; as an accompaniment of an 
BCtnal realization, it potscsees content and is qualitative. 

The activity which is botli subjective and objective, 
which unites the individual and the nnivcrse, which 
finds its motive in feeling and its resnit in knowledge, 
and at tho eamo time changes this known object into 
the felt subject is the will, the unity of peychical life. 
Bat the activity of the will is not exhausted in tlieeo 
i-caliKations of itself through knowledge and feeling; 
the will M universal in its nature, and therefore must 
always hold before itself its own nnivcrsal nature. 
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Tliia nuivci'sal nature of will w!th which tho will 
confronts itself constitntes wlint wo call ideals. Ac- 
cording ns it takes the natitro of a niiivers.l1 barmonj' 
of triiclia it is the intcDectnal ideal; ns the nniversa) 
harmony of fcelinge, it is the ffisUictic; as tlie univoi^ 
sal harmony of volitions, it is the moral. 

Mornl will 13 the conscions realization by man that 
the real and the ideal ovQhi to be one, and the result- 
ing attempt to make them one in specific acts and in 
the formation of character. Religions will is conscions 
realization that they arc one hecnuse man is a self-de- 
termining power. It is the realization thnt a fwrfcet 
will is reality. It is the realization of fi-eedoni throngli 
the realization of the union of finite and the infinite 
Personality. It is only when we recognize tliia latter 
activity of will that wo are able really to comprehend 
the pi-evious forms of activity. Without it there re- 
mains a contradiction in them. 'Without it knowledge 
is only of that which has been individually objoctified ; 
the aniversal which is its goal remains a blind pos- 
tnlate, impossible to account for. Withont it feeling 
ean be only dissatisfaction, for it mnst reveal discord 
between what is and what is felt after, its goal of hap. 
piness. With it all psychical life may be indifferently 
described as the progressive realization by the will of 
its ideal self, or ns the progressive idealization of the 
actual throngh the ultimate, absolute reality. In cither 
case is it progressive appropriation of that self in which 
1-eaI and ideal are one; in which truth, happineM, and 
Tightness ai-e united in one Personality. 
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SmcE every psjcliologicul (rvutise is iufluenccd largely by its 
philusopUicul bofflft, a brief clmractcriEation of the nandpoint of 
the principal writers referred to in the body of tlie vrork will 
not be amiss. Brown, Hnmilton, and McCosb belong, of coqtm, 
to tlie Scotch school. With tlie same Bchool, but influenced 
more by Ocrmnn pliilosophy, Porter mny be classed. Slurmy 
Ims couneclions with tiie sniue school, but liis point of view 
is rotlier that of the Post-Kuntinn movement. Mill ia of tlio 
traditional English (or associatiouul) line. Of tbe Bume fichool 
nre Leires, but nfffcted by the physiological devclopmctit of 
tlie Bcicnccs, and Spencer, influenced in tbe same way and 
abo by tlie theory of evolution. Lewes also Kbows the inllu- 
cncc of tlio Gcnnnii " Voikerpsychologie " bcIiooI. Sully has 
his ttandpoint flscd by tbe same fundunicntul mctapbyglcal 
principles, but is influenced largely by tlic later experimental 
treatment of the science. Bain has given Ihe most thorough 
and (letniled exposition of the special questions of psjcliolngy 
to be found in Engliali from the standpoint of the English 
school modified by physiological considerations. In Oennnny 
Herbart'a influence has been, upon the whole, dominant in piy- 
chology, and Volkroann, Wait£, BtrUmpel], Schilling, GlognQ, 
Drobisch all baild upon his foundation in a more or less iodc- 
pondcDt way. Stcinthnl and Lazanis cannot b« classed as Her- 
bartians, but they reflect more of Herbart, perhaps, than of any 
other one man. Tbe same may be said of >Ion'll in Englisli. 
while Ward shows decided traces of his influencu. Loizt ia 
difficult to class, having, upon the whole, an independent baaia; 
lie la indebted to Kant and to Herbart in about equal mcanuai, 
while ho is everywhere influenced by the physiolo^cal aspects 
of the science, Much the same may be said of Ulrici, allhoagh 
tbe Ullcr was not an independent invcatigalor in cipcrimeutal 
psychology. Other Herbarlians not roferreil lo in llio preceding 
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pages are Linilacr, Stoy, and B.illaui. Ei^muin, Rownkrai 
and MichekC arc all Hcgeliuns, as ia Oenrgc, upon a tnurv 
pendent buaia. Roseakntnz lias written upon pcdagogj 
tLis standpoint, mid Tlinloiv's " Hegol's Ansiclilcn (iber Erxic- 
hung und UDtcrricht" belouga licrc. Oatcrmauu'B " PKdago- 
giscbe Psjctiologie " fultows Lalze. Bcnckc, Dittcs, Scliradcr, 
and Kcm reflect ITerbnrt ia tlicir educationnt trcntiscs, Slnjr'a. 
*' EucyclopSdie der Pudagogik " contains a bibliograpbjr. as 
also llie works of FrOlilicli and Joly, referred to in the bodf of 
tliis work. Every cducationaliBt is acquainted, of coorae, \nth 
Dieslcrn'cg'B "Wcgwciser," with its Taluabic references. 
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Wb add llic following references upon psjclio-physica : FeclH I 
ncr,"EleiJion teller PBjcliopliysik," "In Laclicn dcr Psyctiopliy. " 
aik," and " Revision der Uauptpunkte der Poycbopliysik ;** HOt- ' 
ler, " Zur Omndlcgung der Psycliophjsik ;" F A. HOIIer, " Du 
Aiciom dcr PaychopUysik ;" Delbceuf, " Giemcnts de Psycliopby- 
siquc; Hibot, cli.vii. of "Contemporary Ocrmna Psjcbology;" 
"PhilosophisclioStudicn," vol. i., p. S66, toI. ii., p. I, and p. 055; 
Ward, in 3find, vol. i., p. 452 ; Langcr, " Die Grundlagen dcr Pay- I 
chopbysik," 

Upon comparnlivc psycliology the following works may b«J 
consulted: lioniancs, "Animal Intelligence" and "Hontat Eta-1 
lution;" Lubhock, " Ants, Bcm. and Wiisps;" Lindsay. "Mind faf 
Lower Animnh;" Ilunzeau, "fetudc snr Ips FaculUa MontalwJ 
dcs Animnux;" Blnnchanl, "Iak Me Inmorp liases. Ics Hoeura e 
lea Instincts des Insectes;" Bourdon dc Kontc, "L'Homme et h 
Animaux;" FoumiP, "La BGtect rilommc;" •I»ly,"Piiyclio1ogis] 
CumjuirCc," and "L'Uomnie ct ]' Animal;" Espinaa, "Dos So-4 
ciftcs Auimaies;" Cnrus, " Vergleichemln PsycholoKip;" Basti*n,a 
"Boitrilge toT vcrgleicliendo Psychologic;" and Pcrty, Fidget,] 
and Gkiiilicrg upon " Das 8eet«nlebcn dcr Thltrc." 

trpon genetic psycliology ace: Preycr, "DieScclcdcsKindea;'* 
Pore*, " Pint Tliree Year* of Cliilillinod," and " Iji Psychologt* J 
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de rEnfant;-' Eussmaul, ** UntersQchangen &bcr das Seelenleben 
des neugeborenen Menschen ;** Egger, ^* Sur 1e Dcvcloppement 
de rintelligcQce et du Langage;*' Lobiscb, ^*Die Seele dcs 
Eindes;'' Schultze, '*Die Sprache dcs Eindes;" Taine, in Bevue 
miatophique, for Jan., 1876 ; Darwin, in Mind^ vol. ii., p. 285 ff. ; 
Pollock, in Mind for July, 1878 ; Genzmer, ** Die Sinncswabr- 
Dcbmungcu dcs neugeborenen Menscbcn/' 
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